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Ledger oo 


Our Selling Agents in Chicago are 
; BRADNER SMITH & CO. 

















BYRON WESTON CO., Dalton, Mass. 
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CAPRI BLUE, 594-74. 


























The scene was changed about the place, 
The wall came tumbling in, 
And the roof let in the sunshine and the rain — 


also a few million gallons of other grades of water, including Chicago River water, Lake Michigan water, chemic- 
ally charged water—3z streams in all played by the Fire Department constantly onto this wreck for hours. 

The stock on the four remaining floors below, in all stages from damp to soaked, and the stuff in the 
basement, under water and out, has all been taken by the insurance companies — every sheet of it —we couldn’t 





use it. They can dispose of it, for that is their business —-our’s is to sell only GOOD paper —THE BEST. 
We have three large warehouses full of bright, new stock, and 150 more cars on the road. There never 
was in the history of paper dealing such a large, clean stock of all kinds of paper anywhere. 


ee 


There are no fag ends, no dead ones —and if right prices, prompt service and get-there methods will 


as 


effect it, there w/// be none, for we shall issue each month a special sale sheet on remnants with terms that will 


wipe them out. You want paper and want it RIGHT. Let’s get together. 


zy 


Our Slogan : 
EVERYTHING IN PAPER, 
FROM THE CHEAPEST THAT’S GOOD 
TO THE BEST THAT’S MADE. 











J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
212-218 MONROE STREET BaD; 
CHICAGO 
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WILL BRADLEY 


Drew the cover 
of the 


Century Magazine 


for January, 


and printed it 
at the University Press, 
Cambridge, 
on 


“Century” Printing Machines. 





To know what these machines may do in the production of 
striking color effects set to exact register, observe such pieces 
of Mr. Bradley’s printing as may come to your notice. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON. 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
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The “Century.” 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 


46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON. 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
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The“MULTIPRESS” 


(MANY PRESSES IN ONE) 


For Newspapers having Four, Six or Hight Pages. 
Uses Flat Printing Forms. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., London. 704 Craig Street, Montreal. 
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SHORT RUNS ON THE 
HARRIS AUTOMATIC 


99990000000 000000: 
9909990000000 











FRONT VIEW—AUTOMATIC FEED. WITH AUXILIARY HAND SHEET FEED. 














ORE than one Harris Press is working day in and day out on 
runs that average less than 500 impressions between changes. 
With plates in some cases, with ordinary movable types when 
plates are not feasible, the Harris Automatic is a record-breaking money 
maker on short runs as well as on long ones. 
Remarkable results are obtained in sheet-work with the hand feed. 
For full particulars, address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
NILES, OHIO. So 


35 COMMERCE BUILDING, 14 PaciFic AVE. 


babbbbbobrd 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING, 26 CORTLANDT ST. 
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For machines in countries other than United States and Canada, address 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, Lrp. 
8 BrRoap CouRT CHAMBERS, Bow STREET, W.C., LONDON, ENG. 
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JONES GORDON 


x The only disc press that has a Distributing Fountain, ae 

£ Roller Throw-Off, and Self-locking Chase-Hook, the simplest 
and best Impression Throw-Off — all improvements found on no 
other Gordon. Prints a full form of solid type as easily as it 
does one line. Very heavy. Steel Drawbars and Shafts. Great 
strength. No long Shaft for our Steam Fixtures. Feed Table 


Hon right of Gear Wheel. 
=THE BEST IN THE a 


“JONES GORDON. WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 















































| The IDEAL The Lightning 
IN REALITY AS WELL FOR Jobber 
AS NAME. S A i E 4 
~ For Strength, Durability 
Heavy Brace under Cut- gth, y 
ting Surface. BY and Speed 
Quick-moving Back ALL HAS NO EQUAL. 
ea DEALERS MADE IN FOUR SIZES. 
Stick has Sixteen Cutting 
ek neg LOW IN PRICE. 






















MANUFACTURED BY LIGHTNING JOBBER. 





IDEAL CUTTER. 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N.Y. 


NEW YORK—78 Warren Street. BOSTON— 24-26 Hawley Street. 
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Seen 


: Increase Your Output 


OUR NEW 
PERFECTION No. 4 _ 
WIRE STITCHER 


will produce more work at less expense than 
any similar machine ever offered to the trade. 
Capacity one sheet to one-half inch. 


Headquarters for BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE 












Write for particulars. 


THE J. L MORRISON COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON TORONTO 
SOOCBSeVeEVeVssessessssessessesssstde 
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PATENTED 
Dec. 1,’91 
Jan. 2, ’94 


Other 
patents 
pending 


THE MONARCH CUTTER—Combined Automatic and Hand Clamp. 


PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


PAPER CUTTERS 


IN FIVE STYLES AND EIGHT SIZES. 


Numbering Machines, 
Round-Corner Cutters, 


Duplex Trimmers, 
Embossing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 


Hand Stampers, 
Knife Grinders, Signature Presses, 


Rotary Board Cutters, 
Smashing Machines, 


Backing Machines, Die Presses, etc., etc. 
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E}: Makers of Machinery for Book binders Printers. Lithographers, Paper- 
eee, Box Makers Etc peepee SSS 
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BLOMGREN-BROS& CO 


eT ST ENGRAVERS ELECT ROTYPERS™ 


- LONG DISTANCE X52 ot 175 MONROE ST 
8) PHONE ~M~ 548 18-7 TX 2 CHIGAGO. ILL~ Bg 
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Duplex Enameled 
tone Book 
sores Paper 








The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


andicaie a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. - 


eel NCLUDING.... 
ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, & 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, o . 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. i 





~ Stock caried by oo Dealers throughout the United States.  w 





‘ands: FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. ——-— 
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‘ niversal 
@ Wire Stitching 
Machines. 


THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 


The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 
are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 


fr CAMA ™ 

No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 
2 eas 

3 14“ 

4 —  Saee 

5 aa 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


F.C. FULLER & CO. 


28 Reade Street, 


Chicago Office, 
279 Dearborn Street. NEW YORK. 
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‘About half the Wire Stitchers in use 
today are ‘Monitors.’ All the trouble 
comes from the other half.” 





leading firms in the United States and abroad, giving universal satisfaction. The demand for Monitor Stitchers 


Bex you purchase a Wire Stitching Machine investigate the ‘‘Monitor.’’ You will find them in use by all the 
is beyond our manufacturing facilities, although we have increased threefold within the past two years. 


All Monitor Machinery is built in our own 
‘el _ MCh . — a factory, and we stand back of it with the 


strongest kind of a guarantee. 


MONITOR 
CHICAGO.USA 


LATHAM’S MONITOR MULTIPLEX POWER PUNCHING MACHINE LATHAM’S MONITOR STITCHERS 
Capacity, 14 inch. Stitch from | sheet to 134 inches. 


We build Monitor Stitchers in eleven different sizes The following is a partial list of the machines we 
and styles as follows: manufacture : 


$700.00 Latham’s MONITOR Power I *erforators. 

600.00 oot 

450.00 a Numbering Machines. 

450.00 ty “3 Paging 

300.00 os df Multiplex Punching Machines. 

300.00 5 . Duplex 

275.00 $i Round Corner Machines. 

200.00 i % Index Cutting 

175.00 ey Lever Embossing Machines. 

150.00 ms im Table Shears 

100.00 || or 4 Standing Presses 
| “sf Job Backing “Ete. Etc. Ete. 


No. 00. 20th Century. Capacity, 1 18 inch, 


. Roll Feed. 
2. 20th Century. 
%. Roll Feed. 
M. Roll Feed. 


’ Direct Feed. 


‘ yy 
“4 oy “a 
Treadle. Capacity, 4 inch, 


Let us send you further details. Send for list of Rebuilt Machines. Net prices and terms on application. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


195-201 S. Canal Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK OFFICE — 12 Reade Street. LONDON, ENGLAND — Tudor and John Carpenter Streets. 
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The Twentieth Century Press 


Capacity per hour: 


The 


Greatest 48,000 4, 6 or 8 pages; 
Money-maker 24,000 10, 12, 14 or 16 
of the ey 

12,000 20 or 24 pages. 
Newspaper 


Folded, counted and pasted 
if desired. 





Office. 


R. HOE & CO’S 
Quadruple Newspaper Perfecting Machine 


Our Quadruple Press continues to be a great favorite, and will undoubtedly be The Twentieth Century Machine, as 
it has been that of the latter part of the nineteenth century. During the past year we have sold twenty-seven. 

To give some idea of their popularity we mention a few of the offices in which they may be found in operation, in 
connection with other and larger machines of our manufacture. 

They are unsurpassed in simplicity, reliability and efficiency, no press ever having been made by us, or, of course, by 
any one else, having a greater speed or giving as large a net output from two rolls of paper. They never stop, do not require 
any repairs, and, in the hands of a competent pressman, never break the paper. 

There are no rolls of paper to hoist, both being on the floor, and only four sets of ink fountains and composition 
rollers to look after, while the run of the paper is as perfect as it can be made. 

These machines are made so strong and so perfect in construction that, when increased facilities are required, they are 
susceptible of receiving on top another complete press, adding to their running capacity 24,000 10 or 12 page papers per hour, 
and giving the ability to print in colors as well as black, so that they provide not only for the present, but for future growth. 


WHERE QUADRUPLES MAY BE SEEN: 


NEW YORK. PENNSVLVANIA. MISCELLANEOUS. 
New York Journal. ; Philadelphia Item. Cleveland Leader. 
New York World. Philadelphia Record. Detroit Journal. 
New York Herald. Philadelphia Press. Indianapolis Press. 
New York Sun, Philadelphia Times, Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
New York Mail and Express. Philadelphia Bulletin. Louisville Courier-Journal. 
New York Zeitung. Philadelphia{Enquirer. 37 Lincoln (Neb.) Press. 
New York Evening Post. Philadelphia Telegraph. New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
N. Y. ee 4] Philadelphia North American. Atlanta Journal. 
New York Staats Zeitung. : ittst Times. 3altimore Sun. 
New York Daily News. / Sone tare Senor Baltimore American. 


Brooklyn Eagle. Newark Evening News. 
a CHICAGO. | Spates 
Buffalo News. sen ( Seen om 

News and Record. 


Buffalo Commercial. 
Buffalo Express. CANADA. 
ST. LOUIS. ; 
Rochester Democrat and Montreal Witness ) 
Chronicle. Post-Dispatch. ) T to Glot ‘‘ 4 4 
Fag mre | facuna Tuhaaboue | 
zlobe-Democrat. pram. 
MASSACHUSETTS. GREAT BRITAIN 
Boston =. CALIFORNIA. a 
Boston Transcript. . ve 2 London Daily Mail. 
Boston Herald. \ —- Francisco Chronicle. London Daily Telegraph. 
San Francisco Call. Lioud’s Weskic 
Worcester Telegram, San Francisco Examiner. pp pr 
Springfield Republican. Los Angeles Times-Mirror. London Morning. 
C. A. Pearson. 
Manchester Co-operative News. 
Hull Mail. 
WE MAKE OVER FIFTY STYLES OF NEWSPAPER PRESSES Siti Reoteunn:. | 
Dundee Courier. 


SUITED FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT. Glasgow Herald. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE AND BE POSTED. alae Tdi ) 2 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires. ( 


ALSO, 
Mansfield St., Borough Road, London, S. E., England. R e H O i , & C ae 


192 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


258 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 504-520 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
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AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT 








‘SS because we charge a royalty. To this we answer, 
i) ‘‘ Which is better, to sell 1,000 letters produced by 
=<] some process on which no royalty is charged, for 
Zi $1.25, or to get $4.00 for the same thousand pro- 
duced by THE NEIDICH PROCESS, and pay us 
twenty-five cents of this as a royalty?” 

Let us look into the matter. Your customer for these letters has 
never done business with you before, we will say. You sell him let- 
ters printed from some new-fangled type, on which letters neither 
HE nor YOU can insert typewritten names that will not be detected 
from the body of the letter. He DON’T get results and you DO get 
a black eye with him, and lose his future business. Your goods have 
cost you NINETY CENTS, you have MADE THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS and LOST a possible customer. If you had sold him THE 
NEIDICH PROCESS letters, they would have been read as type- 
written letters and answered, and would have brought him FIVE 
times the returns at an increased cost of only TEN per cent. (You 
know the United States Government charges $20.00 for one thousand 
letters, whether they are cheap circulars or personal letters.) Your 
goods would have cost you the same NINETY CENTS plus twenty- 
five cents to us, and you have made $2.85 (not THIRTY-FIVE 
CENTS), and you would have MADE a new customer. 

The whole TRUTH or FALSITY of our argument depends 
upon whether or not the printed matter can be detected from type- 
writing. If you will permit us, we will send you a letter, part of 
which has been WRITTEN on the typewriter and part of which has 
been PRINTED on a Gordon Press by our process, and if you can 
TELL WHICH IS WHICH we do not ask you to do business with us. 














THE NEIDICH PROCESS CO. biitacevpiia, pa 
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PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 















MATERIALS fiKD TOOLS 


Si our salesrooms, conveniently located 
in all the principal business centres of 
the United States, there is in stock the 
most complete variety of machinery and 
A material ever exhibited by any supply 
concer catering to the wats of the printer. 
Therefrom a printing plant of any magnitude 
or for any purpose cap be furnished complete 
in every detail, from the insignificant bodkin 
to the pretentious cylinder press. Buying as 
we do, in immense quantities, our cost prices 
are minimized, and the purchasing printer is 
assured of all possible advantages in prices 
and prompt service. Ap order for a cam of ink 
or a carload of machinery treated identically. 


flmerican Type Founders 
Company, United States 


VIRILE SERIES VIRILE OPEN 
30a $3 8 Poi 2A $3.5 Poi A 30a $3 18 Poi A 





tab, OE 





12 Point 1¢ a $3 I a («$3 

24 Point 10A 16a 4.00 30 Point 8A 12a 

36 Point 6A 10a Ci 48 Point 6A 8a 6.5 
60 Point 4A 6a §&7.50 


12 Point 1 3 $3. g 2 a $3.50 
24 Point roA 16a 4.00 30 Point S8A12a_ 5.50 
36 Point 6A10a_ 6, 48 Point 6A 8a € 

60 Point 4A 6a §7.5 
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Now or Never! 


If you cannot make money 
in these prosperous times, 
you never will. There are 
two ways in which you can 

add to your profits. One is 
to charge your customers 
more; the other to replace 
your lack-o’-system mater- 
ial with the greatest money 
saver yet brought forward 


Standard Line Unit Set. 
Type. Made only by the 


pecimens on pages 726 and 727 


Inland [Type 
Founadr 'V Saint Louis, Mo. 








40c. Cut Black 





We Manufacture 


any goods you want, and 
remember — ALWAYS THE 
BEST 

Highly Recommended 


by hundreds of testimonials 








WE GIVE THE BEST ALWAYS AT MODERATE PRICES 




















Half the Railroads in the country specify OKIE’S COPYING INK in Contracts. 


Why? BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST 








WE SELL 


News Ink at 4 cents e 
(By the Barrel) 
Peerless Book, 15 cents 1e 
debi meeiabigaeecs e c 


Specimen Books and Price List 
on application. 
ania | PRINTING INKS 








Manufacturers of High-Grade “ 


Co. 


J | J Kenton Place Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
6 


ge RR ty 


gg ee 














‘<4 Penny Saved 15 a Penny Earned.” 


—Poor RicHarp’s Maxims. 


“<4 Penny Saved Costs You a Ten-Dollar Bill,’ 


—Poor Ricuarp Up-tro-Dare. 


Some little discrepancy here. 

Nevertheless, both are true. Extravagance means ruin, now as in 
Poor Richard's day. But in our times penuriousness is often the worst 
possible extravagance. 

A magnificent Atlantic liner costs millions, but is not extravagant ; 
rather, it is typical cheapness. To put some old bargain-counter tub on 
the ocean ferry, however, would be a piece of costly saving. Such penny- 
squeezing zs extravagant ; it would be cheaper to plate the ship's bottom 
with mother-of-pearl. 

Just so with ink. 


If you want to hold and increase your business nowadays you must 





have the very best ink obtainable for your purpose. When you have such 
ata fair price, stick to it; an attempt to squeeze a few pennies off the 
price will spoil work that will cost you whole wads of ten-dollar bills. 

But such an ink doesn’t need plating with mother-of-pearl. Beau- 
tifully-printed sample sheets won't improve its working qualities. When 
a salesman comes around and offers to sell you good forty-cent ink for a 
dollar a pound, don't let his artistic samples save him. You can save time 


and make money by turning him down, hard and quick. 





F, E, OKIE COMPANY, 


Kenton Place, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S, A. 





(” R samples and specimen books are printed the way ordinary printing is done. They 
show the ink the way it shows itself. If any one thinks there is some secret about it, 
and wishes to learn what it is, we shall be happy to show him these insets in process of being 


printed. The real secret, however, 1s contained in the ink. 











Printed on Okie Inks. 
Irwin N Megargee & Co.'s Huber Press. 
“Snow-White Enamel.” Ferris Printing. 
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- 9 Cutting 
Ing S Machinery 


Strength, speed of cut, noiseless- — 
ness of operation, absolute align- 

ment of all bearing surfaces and ee BOR Sis 
knife, knife-bar having shear cut den 
with power applied at both ends, 
ensuring absolute movement with 
a minimum belt power, extra long 
back gage, solid box base, with 
materiai anid workmanship the best 
that can be procured, all combine 
to make the 


Golding Paper 
Cutters 


leaders in their class. They are 
made in two sizes—25 inch and 
30 inch—and three styles—lever, 
hand-wheel and power. All move- 
ments are positive and direct, there 
being nocamsorslides. Reinforced 
throughout in the most thorough 
manner. Back gage set quickly 
and accurately by a hand wheel. 








$) 
$) 
g) 
$) 
$) 
$) 
U5 
iS) 


SENEN 


a 


’ 
4 


Send for our 







Papersmt f] Pearl 
Cutter Paper 


Circular 


Cutters 


ENERO ONG 


The Pearl Paper Cutters are small bench cutters, very power- 
ful in their action, with side lever balanced at every point, inter- 
locking back gage and clamp, and having every facility for doing 
the most accurate of work. 


Boston Card Cutters 


’ 
4 


ue) 


J 
4 


a 





Made in three sizes, of the best material and workmanship. 
Knife standard has an off-set making it possible to cut any length 
on any size of the machine. The gages are very accurate. 
Knife has shear cut and will 
cut paper, card board, cloth, or 
any thin metal without buckling. 








24-inch 
12-inch 






lene & Co. 


Boston Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


8 


MACHINERY CATALOGUES—Send for our Cata- 
logues describing our Printing Presses, Cutters, 
Labor-Saving Tools and Owl Brand Inks..... 
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The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 





















HE ‘‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 
finished, more easily operated and is of 
superior style to any other lever paper 

cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, except on 
the 23-inch, wide front table, and is carefully 
and accurately built throughout of first-class 
materials. 






Four 
Sizes 














The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. 
to its place without effort. 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


The lever returns 
The counterweight 








FOR SALE BY OUR GENERAL 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES ::: 











PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


JOHN W. MARDER, 


Vice-President and Manager. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 














THE PEERLESS 








uFAG TURED BY 






| « 


MAN M 
ia puaes, N°" 


cniclse® 















E. C. FULLER & CO., 28 Reade St., NEw York, N. Y., Sole Eastern Agents. 





PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 








SELLING AGENTS: 


E. C. FULLER & CO., New York, N.Y. 
7ANE BROS. & CO., ; . Chicago, II. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, .. . = 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 

THE J. L. MORRISON CO., . Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, London, Eng. 
W.C. HORNE & SONS, Lrtp., . de Be 
JOHN HADDON &CO., .. . ve zy 
S. KOCHANSKI, Berlin, Germany. 
FRANK MIDDOWS, Sydney, N.S.W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, . . Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
FRED. STIELTJES & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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She Fuchs & Lang Rifg. Co. 


29 Warren Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS 








PRINTING POWD 
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COLORTYPE ALL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 
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Built 


Combination Bronzing /)*.. 


and Dusting Machine /*. 


A PERFECTED MACHINE OF SCIENTIFIC, SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 


ALUMINUM PLATES, 


| SoLE.AGENTS The ALUMINUM PROCESSES | LITHO STONES 


FOR 








135 South Fifth Street 


Factories 
PHILADELPHIA 


328 Dearborn Street 
BROOKLYN and NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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PERFECT PRINTERS’ ROLLER 


are the Kind you need. | 


Cr ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee |) 


POUR == WE MAKE THEM, —— 
Onion Skin 


) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

4 y , 
‘ }| Chicago 
¢ ) 

t Bond... 

¢ This is a strong, white wove bond paper, ) 

( glazed and unglazed. ) 

It is made in all the regular sizes, both 


single and double, in weights equivalent to 
10-Ib. Folio. 


Company, 
Rollers 


And Tablet 


Composition. 


Roller =: Printers’ 


It lays flat, is very evenly finished, and 
can be printed nicely. 


J 
J 
J 
J 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


OUR BRANDS: 


RAVELSTONE 


. 
. 
& 
& 
¢ MADE BY THE 
¢ 
& 
. 
¢ 


TURNERS FALLS 


( WESTLOCK MASS. 

( NAPLES LINEN We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago 
¢ CHATHAM BOND LONG-DISTANCE Orders and can fill these promptly ana 
( KEITH LEDGER e | TELEPHONE... satisfactorily. Write us; we desire to 


Main 2926. get acquainted with you. 





RELIANCE "wacrine 
EXCELS ALL OTHERS OF ITS CLASS. 


This machine contains several new devices which 
greatly increase its value, among them a lock (as 
shown in illustration), which by the turn of a small 
wheel will lock the sleeve in the head in which the 
gun-metal bearings are set, and in which the tool-steel 
spindle runs, so that when the tool is brought down 
ready for work it will stay there and not run down. 

In fact, this machine possesses in the highest 
degree every quality essential to a first-class router. 
It is a thoroughly practical machine, with nothing ex- 
perimental about it. 

The Reliance Routers are furnished with or 
without direct-connected electric motors. 








No. 1—Size of Table, 25 x 36 inches. 
No. 2— Size of Table, 30 x 40 inches. 


For further information and prices, write to the manufacturers, 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


195-199 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


A.W. PENROSE & Co., 8 and 8a Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, 
W. C., London, England, Sole Agents for England, France, 
Australia and South Africa. 

Also for sale by Kiimscu & Co., Frankfurt a Main, Germany. 
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SOME OF THE PAPERS USING THE SIMPLEX 
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PRESS. F==1 








THE MATTOON DAILY JOURNAL. __ 








oe BU 


RLINGTON” DAILY, | NEWS : Siu" 


THE DOWAGIAC DAILY NEWS 


cox TUE. DAILY. _DE: MOCRAT. _. 


Fais paves Soursibs FLU L¥ASES Wine aseosiaves pases Barouve SYEST BAe 











THE DaILy x 7 jou JOURNAL. | 





Te, _Moncm DAILY. Times, 














Co 


P= aR LT 


Urpana DatLy TIMES OITIZEN.__ 


CHARLES it Seah ——— 





hisne Crane Cry 





THE DAILY —— 

















__.MANCHESTER "7, _ Army HERALD. 
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= » THE LA CROSSE | ee Rn be 


name 





Paice ove core 


rSaincnene CUE GO, Globe. Globe. 


aus oes 6 rome 


ce owes Conca va sence 








THE ADIES HOMEJOURNAL 


_ Portland Sunday. Cimes. 








the BR Giobe, === 





| coer eI ore 


a a THE « SATURDAY _ NE! Ww Ss Paces 47 


‘-_ The ¢ Chatham Coniee, 


The Syon' Comiy Lepore 


" Ohe Forth « Site I sinsod =] 


_ he Macomb Eagle. 
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SIMPLE 


In this day and age a new machine can not succeed unless it satisfactorily 


meets a want, and thereby deserves success. 


ONE-MAN 
ee 

Simplex in use in twenty-one 

States,on dailies, semi-weeklies. 

weeklies, class publications, etc. 


December, 1898... 


Simplex in use in one State, on 
a weekly. 


December, 1899. 


The rapid strides of the SIMPLEX in one short year speak eloquently 


of its merits. 


Publishers who want to increase their profits, handle news more fully at 
less expense, take the lead in their field, meet successfully the growing com- 
petition, and do so in the cheapest, easiest, most effective and most profitable 
way, should investigate the SIMPLEX at once. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY _ §%°,ssts Ste 


188 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


HERBERT L. BAKER, General Manager. 














2 aanane op 12 Fatous OFe 1) august 1008 





~.- FLOYD COUNTY ADVOCATE.".... 

















| The Maine Sis Sate te Loess, 








NOVEMBER 5 So 


3 READSI« 








Rendshoro Etre | 


THE DOWAGIAC TT MES. 





KUGRTEENTA TEAR THE DOW AGLAC TIMES 8 EDYE 





a iy udce 








Is COUNTY CuroNicte. 
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The Greenwich News. 








___OAKLAND JOURNAL. ___ 








THE SATURDAY | 
EVENING POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A’ D' 1728 45y Benj.Franklin 


[oven Pertedstptre, Occcaber t, tbe conen nner 








~Fasleclandet. 











_o Honauap. 1 ee 





:° TIMES. 


| 
WILMINGTON, VERMONT. BRIDAY. C POBER sa hop 


Pree Fie Cosee, 








= Zahn “Becisine € Courier. =z) 





THE _ MANCHESTER _ PRESS. _ 





The Weebly € hronicle. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN wisety saw: 


“You Gan fool some of the people 
all the time, and all of the people 
Some of the time, but you can’t fool 
all of the people all of the time.” 










Did it ever occur to you that this remark is 
peculiarly applicable to printers? When some 
press salesman relates a number of “ fairy stories ” 
about the product of his press, always remember 
that there are other presses. One of these is 


meQOPTIMUS 


And “lest you forget,” we will reiterate some of ; "a re fil 
i 

the principal claims we make for it, and which 

we stand ready to substantiate with ample proof : 


The Fastest Two-Revolution Press Built. 
The Only Press with a Perfect Printed-side-up Front Delivery. 
The Only Press with a Mechanically Correct Bed-driving Mechanism. 
The Only Press that Fulfils Every Claim of its Makers. 


















THE DISPATGH 


Is a press designed especially for fast newspaper 
work. It is built in six, seven and eight column 
quarto sizes, and has a speed of 2,800, 2,500 and 
2,200 impressions per hour, according to size. As 
its maximum speed is beyond the capacity of the 
ordinary feeder, it is built either single or double 
feed, but the double-feed machine can be run with 
one feeder, just the same as the single-feed. For 
evening papers of 3,500 circulation or less, and 
morning papers of 5,000 and under, it is the cheap- 
est and most practicable press on the market. 

















BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


| Builders of the Optimus Two-Revolution, Dispatch Single-Revolution, Standard, Regular and Reliance 
Drum Cylinder Presses. 


Mago 


: C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
; JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. : 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 











GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 183 to 187 Monroe Street, 


ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. General Western Agents. . .- CHICAGO, ILL. 





Descriptive catalogue, with prices and other information, furnished upon application. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST ARRANGED ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 
INCREASE OF 50 PER CENT IN CAPACITY. 
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HARRY FRANKS 


82 Pitt Street 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


HAVE decided to start largely in the trade 
of supplying the newspaper proprietors, 
printers, bookbinders, lithographers, and 

those masters in Allied Trades in Australasia and 
New Zealand. 


I] introduced the American Linotype machines, 
and am now selling the English Linotype machines 
in Australasia. 1 wish to draw the attention of the 
manufacturing firms of America to this. | am in 
position to sell in each Colony, as | have sub-agents in 
each of the Colonies, who help me in disposing of 
my goods. 

I also would ask manufacturers of any improved 
labor-saving machinery in the above trade, or any 
outside these businesses, to write me. | will be glad 
to hear from them. 


Please communicate with me direct here. 





Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 





BOSTON PRINTING 


are the points which make the 


PERFECTED PROUTY JOB PRESSES 


so popular. 
—-GDEo— 





tion. 


civilized country. 


prices. 


—2GLI0— 





Manufactured only by 


—_ f = 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Perfect ink distribution. 
Noiseless, strong and 


simple of construc- 


Not a cAm on the press. 


Presses running in every 


Send for catalogue and 


PRESS COMPANY, 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Lithographic Work on 


an ordinary press 
by an ordinary 
printer 


You’re handling more or less litho- 
graphed work for your customers, ain’t 
you? 

You’re dependent upon the lithog- 
rapher for such work? 

You’re at his mercy, every last time, 
sure’s you’re a foot high, ain’t you? 

You can’t have the lithographic stones 
on which the work is engraved. 

That’s where he has you foul. 

Either he does the work or you go the 
entire expense for engraving over again, 
and your profits go with the new expense. 

Besides, you’ve given the snap away to 
the first man and he can enter the com- 
petition at a less cost than you can, be- 
cause he’s got the engraving all ready. 
He’s that expense ahead. 

Any good, plausible reason why you 
should act as a feeder to the lithographer 
and charge your customer two profits 
when there’s another and better way ? 

Here’s the scheme: 

We make Litho-Cerotypes. 

These Litho-Cerotypes are relief plates 
by our new wax-engraving process. 

These plates are type high and can be 
used on any ordinary printing-press. 

They take no more make-ready than 
type, and the results are far brighter, 
cleaner and snappier than any litho- 
graphed work on stone ever produced. 

The cost is within reason, and the 
Litho-Cerotype is your property. The 
next time the work comes in, the profit is 
increased the amount of the first outlay 
and you are not dependent on any one. 

These Litho-Cerotypes will stand 
seventy thousand impressions if you 
handle them half right. 

We’d just like to show you some of 
this work. 

It’s interesting in a great many ways. 

All this matter is directed at the pro- 
gressive printer—the one who investigates 
things where his income may be increased. 

We should like to hear from you, stat- 
ing your wants. 

We are map and diagram engravers as 





well. 
Bormay $ Zo., Engravers, 
ooo All Processes, 
64 Fulton Street, 
Rew York. Telephone, 371 John. 
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WHAT'S IN AN AD? 


































A! much attention, and we have often been 
asked who writes them for us. 

We are our own ad-smiths, and never i 
before suspected ourselves of having any 
special ability in this direction. 

WE SIMPLY ALWAYS TELL THE 
TRUTH. 

We know we have the best facilities ii 
in the country for producing every grade 
of ink at the lowest possible price, and 
we know that we always sell at that price. 





We know that we make all our own 


t | | 
Heo) dry-colors and varnishes, and have a few } 
~\ 


Ves wrinkles of our own that enable us to | 
is make better inks at lower prices than | 
yi any other house. | 
y This knowledge of our strength, and 


our policy of giving each customer the 
greatest possible value for his money in every | 
instance, give a ring of sincerity to all our [ 
ads., which is their chief value, and attracts the : 
attention of those interested. 











SIGMUND ULLMAN CO., Inkmakers, NEW YORK. 
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We're Not Giving Chromos 


In order to sell our machinery; fact is, the name “Challenge” is 
sufficient—it’s a synonym for superior quality. % w% % w% % % 


Take the CHALLENGE COUNTRY PRESS, for instance—the best 
Country Press ever made—designed for the country printer, meets his require- 
ments exactly; enables him to print his paper or jobwork that’s too large for his 
eighth medium, easily and quickly, without steam or other motor. It is easy on 
the type, has many modern improvements, including points and reel rods in 
cylinder, color back fountain, impression adjustment, large bearings for cylinder, 
rigid, unyielding bed, and automatic gripper mechanism, unbreakable even if 
grippers are left open. 


Purchasers of the CHALLENGE are its best friends. Here’s what 


one wrote recently, and we have plenty more of similar character : 


Gentlemen,—Since we got the Challenge we have very nearly doubled S T 
our circulation. Last week we made a record. A young man who had ALL DEALER SE ia. HE M. 
not turned off the edition but once or twice since we got the press, came 3 
in and we got him to “turn off’ for us. He hadn’t had hold of the press Illustrated Circular on application. 
for about six months. He turned off 720 copies in one hour and three 
minutes, which included a stop of five minutes to put up a fresh batch 
of paper. 720 in an hour is pretty good time. 


WwW > ing t t t a special edition on December 21. It will 
seubnin Gaeeaie halt betes ate - ‘ake teres solid panes and over. Manufactured by THE CHALLE NGE— 
Respectfully, BOLLES & STEVENSON. 
MACHINERY CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 


Orion, ILv., Dec. 4, 1899, 





a4 





) Se 
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a Patented July 18, 1899. 


Is the song of the printer. While you hunt for old-fashioned furniture, your rent, power, heat, 
light, wages, are going on to this never-ending tune. Use 


Acme Metal Extension Furniture 


and you will save many expensive minutes. 


a ACME STAPLE CoO.,, Ltd. 


Price, $4.00 per Dozen, 500 North 12th St, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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WE ARE HE FOREIGN FIELD 
should be a producer 

JUST ACROSS of revenue to American 
e manufacturers — if they 

have a salable article. The great 

TH F WAY difficulty in an export business is 
to secure agents with organiza- 


tion, reputation and financial 
strength. The Printing Machinery 
Co., Ltd., has those essential 
qualities, and is doing a big 
business in American Machinery. 
The main point, however, with 
the directors of that concern is 
that they only want the best of 
everything in the line of machin- 
ery for the printing trade. Floor 
space in the exhibition rooms in 
London is of a very considerable 
value to The Printing Machinery 
Company and the firms it repre- 
sents, and while there is room 
for good articles, there is none 
for ‘‘cheap” bargain-house sort. 


LIVIPIIIIII MCC CCC 
JIIJIIISIIIIIIIIIIUUCOCCCCCUICCCCC 


WE REPRESENT SUCH FIRMS AS W E PAY O N R EC EI! PT 
a. OF BILL OF LADING 
fi aemiaaines WII INC Ce 
The Geo. F. Swift Co. JISIIDISISISISII IOC UGICUCUCTUIUCGC 


The Carter Co. 
The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 
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If you have what we want and feel 
The Bates Machinery Co., etc., etc. export-business inclined, write to 


The Rowe Roller-Making Machinery Co. 


paleatoate 





AND WE OWN FOR GREAT BRITAIN, ETC. =e TH F PRINTING = 


THE CENTURY, 


hejeorapen MACHINERY CO., Ltd 
THE COX DUPLEX, “? ° 


THE MULTIPRESS, IS TUDOR ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE NEW MODEL, 
RIC. RIC. 
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United States [Envelope Co. 


sialiabiaibiabanecesandn MASS. 








ed T has become well known that our quality of 
envelopes is kept up to the standard, as well 


as our weights. and 


7 What Is Better 
( 
C_ 
( 
¢ 
fe 
( 
fe 
( 
¢ 
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Than That ? 





The Columbian 


Worcester, Mass. M 7] chandise 


Springtield, Mass. 


Factories: { Herat mss | Envelope 


Rockville, Conn. ‘ 
Milwaukee, Wis. COMES IN ALL SIZES. 














The: Better Wetter The Emmerich 


Improved 
No Plunger. Pos ols a ; Bronzing and 
. pao ‘ Dusting Machine 


No Friskets. Lat mo mi 
No Attachments. ies ay i BB 
ih 


- te 
No Cutting of Ink il [Ps ih ro Mh 





Rollers. Gi | Ht i 


Prints only the . a ti 
Figures. 
Entirely automatic from 1 up to 99,999, 


Can be taken out of the locked form for the purpose 
of cleansing without removing a screw. 


Over 1,500 
Machines 


Built of steel throughout. 


Printing and numbering at one impression. 





Made in four sizes of figures. Each machine fully 
guaranteed. Just the thing for particular printers. | sppcraL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 

We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
embossing tablet covers, etc. 


All type foundries and printing material dealers sell 
them. Write for circulars and prices. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. EMMERICH & VONDERLERHR, 
191-193 Worth St., NEW YORK, 


SIS to 52! Kent Ave. B ROOKLYN, N. Y. Write for Prices and particulars, 
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Send five two-cent stamps for a copy of our Stock Album, 


“REPRODUCTIONS OF CELEBRATED PAINTINGS IN MINIATURE,” 


Containing over 500 interesting Art Subjects suitable for Calendars, Frontispieces, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


rae aaa ieee 
THE SHEPARD LOOSE-LEAF BOOK CO'S 


Method for Binding 
Loose-Leat Sheets 


POR ALL SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTING 


IS NO EXPERIMENT. 


LEDGER COVER SHOWING INDEX. 


The above is a cut of our Loose-Leaf Ledger, filled, showing the front ends of binding standards. 
It also shows the sheets and index placed in the covers. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE REGULAR SIZES OF COVERS AND TRANSFERS, 
MADE WITH EITHER 2-INCH, 3-INCH OR 4%-INCH STANDARDS: 


10 x13% size will contain sheets 9%x11% 
11 x16% ‘i “104% x15% 
14%x17% “1334 x 1534 
164%2x 22% i “153% x 20% 


The back with 2-inch standard will bind 100 to 150 sheets; the 3-inch, from 300 to 450 sheets, and the 43 -inch, from 
600 to 800 sheets, according to the weight of paper used. 


We will take pleasure in answering all correspondence. Ask for our illustrated pamphlet. 


SHEPARD LOOSE-LEAF BOOK CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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WOOD TYPE 


—_—— ANo—— 


PRINTERS’ 
FURNITURE 


A Dew Cype Case 


CAO AUT AGIA 


E show here a new improved Job Case with extra large cap boxes, 
designed to hold two fonts of caps and figures. The boxes in this 
case are so arranged in size that there is no waste room, and we 
believe that printers will be quick to recognize its superior advantages. 
In dividing this case to hold fonts of capitals, figures and points, the 
aim has been to get as large boxes as possible for the letters, while 
the figures, points and odd characters have been disposed of in boxes 
no larger than their importance demands. By this means the greatest 
economy of space has been obtained. This excellent case was designed 
and placed on the market by Mr. HEBER WELILS, of Paterson, N. J., 
and by him turned over to THE HAMILTON Mkc. Co. 





The Wells List Price 
Two - Font 00 Cents 
Job Case _ 
ve Subject to 
Extra Large Usual Discount 
Cap Boxes. on Cases. 





The cap boxes in this case have each an area of 514 square inches, 
which is about one-third greater than that of a box in a regular news cap 
case. Nochange has been made in the “lay” of the case. The boxes are 
allin their regular positions, the same as in an ordinary cap or job case. 

The figure boxes are all in the back row, it being the most conven- 
ient, as it is evident that when figures are not needed they are farthest 
removed. When these cases are used in a cabinet, this feature will be 
appreciated. One side of the case can be used for lower-case, if desired. 

Made in the * New Departure” style, with three-ply bottom, like all 
other cases manufactured by us. 

This case can be substituted in any of our cabinets, in whole or in 
part, without extra charge. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Che Hamilton Mfg. Zo. 


MAIN OFFICE AND Factory, .... TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
EASTERN FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





Designed by 


Mr. Heber Wells, 
of Paterson, N.J. 
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ROLLER 
MOULDS 


! 





~*ROLLER- 
MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Complete outfits furnished. 


MOULDS ARE 
GUARANTEED 
TO BE TRUE. 


: 
: 
: 








This Gun contains 32 2-in. x 72 in. 
Patented Moulds. 


Estimates furnished for large or small outfits and 
for single moulds. 


JAMES ROWE 


76 West Jackson Street, - - CHICAGO. 









THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., trp. 
Exclusive European Agent, LONDON, E.C. 
0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-06 


15 Tudor Street, 
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New York Depot, 32 East Tenth Street. 











SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Rudyard Covers 
Persian Covers 


181 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ILLINOIS PAPER Co. 























Machines. 





E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
New YorRK AND CHICAGO. 
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High-Grade Paper-Folding 





THE CHAMBERS QUADRUPLE 16. 


Chambers Brothers Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MORE FOLDS AND A FEW OTHER DEVICES FOR THE PRINTER. 


BY F. F. 





7\T is not to combat any envelope 
trust that these schemes are pre- 
sented for making circulars, book- 
lets, etc., self-contained and mail- 
able ; it is only to help the printer 
when his patron, who has matter 
to be mailed, demands ‘“some- 
thing different.” 

We know that the envelope in 
which a thing ordinarily would be 
mailed can never be “different” 
so far as the printer is concerned; all there is for 
him to do is to buy it already made and print on it. 
Over a sheet of paper, however, he has a certain 
creative power, for he can cut and fold in a hundred 
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various ways, making up the goods, if he is a well- 
skilled typographical tailor, to suit the taste and fit 
the “figure” of any customer. 

I trust I may be pardoned for calling a printer a 
tailor, but the fact is a printer is called upon to do so 
many things besides setting type and running presses 
that the suggestion of tailoring as a side line — 
especially when it is the making of paper clothes for 
printed matter — ought not to raise anybody’s ire. 

It is in behalf of this typographical tailoring that 
I want to call attention to a few more folds for the 
printer’s use which depend more or less upon cut- 
5-3 


HELMER, 


ting. First, then, if you take a sheet and fold it, 
trimming off the folded corners at a slight angle, as 
in Fig. 1, you will find a narrow V has been taken 
out of each side of the sheet. This scheme enters 





into a number of possible devices, for it at once 
makes one part able to be folded quite independently 
and in a different manner from the other. 

It may be unnecessary to suggest, but a way to 
make the clipping of the corners easy is this: Have 
a piece of wood cut at the angle you want, saw this 
piece in two and screw one part to the other, making 
an L with a right angle both inside and outside. This 
frame can be set against the guides of the cutter and 
the paper jogged against it to give the desired angle 
under the knife. (See diagrams on page 679.) 

For a circular, fold the sheet at a little less than 
a third ora fourth of the length; then having clipped 
both folded corners (Fig. 2,a@), turn in each side of 
the larger part of the sheet, creasing from the points 
of the V’s parallel to the edges (4). This done, fold 
up, over and over (c), as if for insertion in an envel- 
ope, leaving the smaller division of the sheet (above 
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the V’s) to have its extending sides inserted into 
the ends (d), making the whole fast. 

Variations of this fold can be made easily to suit 
various uses. If the V’s are each made as deep as 
nearly a third of the width, the sheet can be folded 
as in Fig. 3, so that the smaller part of the sheet 
will entirely enclose and protect the larger, also 
fastening it safely enough for third-class mail mat- 
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ter by tucking one part of the folded end under 
the other (d). This form, with a postage stamp 
placed as indicated (in Fig. 3, ¢), would be sealed 
for first-class matter, and 


furthermore could protect a | 
the contents absolutely C| | 
ne EEaes 
lowe abber 


from the eye of the curi- 

ous. A printer who wants _ 
unique stationery may here fg 6 | fq 

find something worth #. 

using. 

For economy of paper, a form like Fig. 4 might 
be used, and by printing or writing altogether on 
the inside of the sheet (a), the matter would still be 
hid by the folding. To close this, a dab of mucilage 
along the edge of one of the flaps will suffice, or a 
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postage stamp fixed as in Fig. 3, e, will do; but as 
you doubtless often have the trimmings of gummed 
paper in the office, a printed label (done conven- 
iently sometimes on the superfluous margin of 
another job) bearing either a return notice or some 
advertisement, would be handy to slap across the 
lapping edges (d or e). 

The sending of coins through the mail is unde- 
niably hazardous, but until the Government gives 
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us a fractional paper currency, this practice will 
probably be common. If your customers of a mail 
order business desire to have returns of this sort 
protected, offer a mailing card which you can easily 
make by the use of a few bits of cutting rule. 

It requires a heavy manila, or some other tough, 
folding stock; the scoring and punching to be after 
the arrangement of Fig. 5. Make the slits somewhat 
Jess than the diameter of the coins they are respect- 
ively intended for, so that none can possibly slip 
through; print the card to indicate the places of half 
dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels and cents, place 
advertisements where you like, and give brief direc- 
tions to say that only a small part of the coin is to 
be inserted in its slit, and 
that the card is to be folded | 
over its opposite edge to © Sy y, ee 
hold it fast. The card should 
be folded in the shape of a 
Z; and notice that this en- 
ables it to both hold and 7 
cover two rows of coins, 
provided the coins are in- 


serted one row from each ag 











side. 

Although it may be well 
to print both sides, the slit- 
ting and the printing can be 
done with one form each, for both sides. Of course, 
a card of one row might answer in some cases, and 
would save half the number of impressions; but 
the Z form should still be kept, in order to cover 
the metallic edges appearing on both sides. Prob- 
ably it is needless to explain further that the fold 
and its distance from the slit are as important as 
the slit itself, and that scoring and cutting must be 
































done together, or with the most careful register ; 
and also that the card is planned to hold coins only 
when placed in an envelope that will keep it closed. 


EU 


If you bend a piece of cutting-rule — brass will 
do if the run is not to be long — and block it firmly, 
say in plaster of paris, or a specially sawn piece of 
furniture, there is no 
reason why you can not 
punch curved slits in 
paper as well as straight 
ones. For what I am 
now going to suggest, <a 
a printer will find that 
Mr. Knaufft’s chapters 
on “Drawing for Prin- 
ters” will stand him in 
good stead. The idea 
is, to make with cutting- 
rule a catch for closing 
covers of booklets or circulars, and to incorporate 
the slits with an amusing or attractive design. 

The principle of the catch is illustrated in Fig. 6, 
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tongue” might be 
the appropriate heading for a developed scheme of 
this sort (see Fig.7). In Fig. 7, a, the opened cover 
shows both lower and upper fold, similar to the 
pieces in Fig. 6, but in this case all the same sheet. 
In the design of the face the rule should cut a 
straight line for the mouth, while the tongue should 
be loosened by the cutting of the curved rule placed 
in the other side of the form. 

In planning the folds of such a cover, leave the 
under leaf short enough to allow 
(% the upper one to slide over it, so as 
J to let the tongue slip up and out of 
the straight cut without having to 
be bent back. If you cover a book- 
let thus, the stapling or tying may 
be done at the edge of the middle 
fold or (as in Fig. 7) in one of the 
creases; and I would suggest, for 
the purpose of attracting attention, 
that the thing be mailed without any 
envelope other than it makes of 
itself. 
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similar to the above, 
as an advertisement 
entitled, “ Looking 
Out for Business,” 
and the design on 
the under fold in this 
case is made to be 
complete in itself 
when the folder is 
half open, pointing 
the observer to the 
matter still further 
inside, beginning, 
“We are on the look- 
out.” Fig. 9 is more 
simple. Upon the 
cover may be printed, 
“Tf You Want the 
Inside of the Matter’—, and, “Here it is!” will 
naturally. follow inside, giving the sender of the 
circular a good chance to put the matter in a nut- 
shell. 

If the printer should feel he is not draftsman 
enough to draw suitable designs, or indeed copy 
these for himself, he can undoubtedly get what he 
needs at slight cost from any photo-engraver ; for 
if the engraver has no one in his shop who can 
make the drawings, he will certainly know where he 
can get them. Or, perhaps The Inland Printer Com- 
pany will issue enlarged plates similar to those here 
shown and put them into the collection of their Cut 
and Ornament Book. 








\ 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XXIX.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


AUTOLOGY is defined in most dictionaries and 
some rhetoric books as needless repetition of 

an idea in different words or phrases. The Century 
Dictionary defines it first as “repetition of the same 
word, or use of several words conveying the same 
idea,” and then as repetition of meaning in different 
words; and in the Standard Dictionary only one 
definition is given, including both kinds. Another 


word, “tautophony,” is recorded by all the lexicog- 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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raphers as meaning repetition of the same sound, 
but no evidence is given that any writer ever used 
the word. 

On etymological grounds, as well as because of 
prevalent usage, “tautology” is the right name for 
faulty repetition, whether of the same word or of 
the same idea in other words. One of its elements 
necessitates its application to speech or writing, and 
the corresponding element in “tautophony” means 
sound only. We might classify a mere faulty 
repetition of sound, as of a recurring syllable, as 
tautophony; but any useless repeating of sense is 
tautology. 

Dr. G. P. Quackenbos, in his “ Advanced Course 
of Composition and Rhetoric,” unfortunately men- 
tioned sound only, instead of sense, in noting the 
fault, as follows: “A regard for harmony requires 
us, in the progress of a sentence, to avoid repeating 
a sound by employing the same word more than 
once, or using in contiguous words similar combina- 
tions of letters. This fault is known as tautology.” 
Alfred Ayres quotes this in “The Verbalist,” and 
says: “Dr. Quackenbos is in error. The repetition 
of the same sense is tautology, and the repetition of 
the same sound is tautophony.” Both of these wri- 
ters are in error, but the error of the critic is worse 
than the other; it consists in ignoring the fact that 
the definition criticised, though faulty, actually 
includes much that is not properly classified under 
the name he prescribes for it. Dr. Quackenbos’s 
work suffered mutilation at the hands of a reviser, 
probably because of this criticism, for an edition 
made after the death of the author contains the 
original statement with “tautophony” instead of 
“tautology,” thus leaving the work without men- 
tion of the fault by its common and all-comprehen- 
sive name. The reviser might well enough have 
provided for the use of “tautophony” in minute 
classification, though its utility may be doubted; 
but he should have added not only a correct defi- 
nition of “tautology,” but also some examples of 
the fault. 

An example showing repetition both of sense 
and of sound is the following sentence from an 
obituary notice of an actor: “There he bore a 
prominent part in all the successive successes of the 
Robertsonian comedy, and soon was recognized as 
one of the most prominent leading men on the 
stage.” Such a sentence shows at a glance that it 
is not as it should be, and should never be allowed 
to pass into print. Edward S. Ellis, in a book 
entitled ‘Common Errors in Writing and Speaking,” 
cites a similar instance as follows: “A public man 
on the Pacific coast, when called upon, some time 
ago, to address his friends, said: ‘I am glad to see 
you have such an enjoyable time enjoying the enjoy- 
ment.’ It is fair to assume that if the gentleman 
had been allowed a few minutes in which to prepare 
himself, he would have done better. He couldn’t 
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have done worse.” It should be impossible for any 
one to speak so, and we may even doubt whether 
the saying ever actually occurred just as it is 
reported. Although Mr. Ellis avers that the man 
used the words as quoted, we seem to have seen or 
heard the same speech elsewhere cited as a mere 
possibility. 

Mr. Ellis could not have done much worse in 
writing on such a subject than he did in his follow- 
ing paragraph: “We often have sentences where 
the same idea is repeated in different words. Thus, 
‘Less ability is necessary, but more time is 
required.’ This is better rendered, ‘Less ability 
and more time are required.’ ” As a matter of fact, 
the first of these expressions is better than the 
other. Less ability is not required in any case, but 
less ability is necessary or needed for some things 
than for others. Moreover, the suggested correc- 
tion substitutes copulative codrdination where adver- 
sative codrdination is intended. The example is not 
strictly one of repetition of the same idea in different 
words. 

A most absurd teaching on tautology has been 
repeated by various rhetoricians, probably the latest 
instance being this, from A. S. Hill’s “Principles of 
Rhetoric”: ‘“Tautology—or the fault of saying 
again exactly what has just been said—is the 
crudest form of repetition, and is never excusable. 
For example: ‘Let observation, with extended view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru.’ Or, as the 
lines have been translated into prose, ‘Let observa- 
tion with extensive observation observe mankind 
extensively.’” The passage quoted is from Samuel 
Johnson’s poem, “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
Never was a sentence written with nicer discrimina- 
tion of word-sense. It does not contain any pair of 
exactly synonymous words. Observation and view 
are very clearly different, and “survey” is not the 
same as “observe,” although one can not either have 
a view or survey anything without observing. 
Doctor Johnson very plainly used “observation” to 
denote the mere act of seeing carefully (here stand- 
ing for a person seeing), “ view” to indicate scope 
of vision, and “survey ” to mean examine or inspect 
so as to ascertain particulars. ‘From China to 
Peru” is a definite extent, not even hinted at by the 
adverb “extensively.” Nothing of the kind could 
be more absurd than classifying this couplet as 
tautology. If different words allied in sense could 
not be legitimately used together, we should often 
find ourselves wofully restricted in ability for 
expression. 

We should not allow ourselves to be misled in 
such a matter, even by really authoritative rhet- 
oricians. Probably no book has ever been written 
that did not contain some erroneous statement. 
Authority can never be strictly entitled to blind 
acceptance in every particular by any one who 


cares to be right. = (7 ve continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
IV.— READY-PRINT, PLATES, OR ALL HOME PRODUCTION. 

O-give an opinion in a few words as to which 
form of paper is most desirable, considering 
all points — ready-print, plates, or all home produc- 
tion — I should unhesitatingly say the latter. There 
are many reasons for this belief. Where is the 
paper which is a power in its community, whose 
publisher is looked up to as a leader among men, or 
whose financial success is marked, which has “ patent 
insides” ? They are very, very rare. The publisher 
who uses a ready-print has practically no control 
over his advertising columns, and gets out a paper 
that is usually a misfit, as the pages of “patent” and 
home print seldom harmonize in type, ad. display 
or presswork, and it is useless to try and make them 
conform, as the entire paper would then have the 
appearance of a bygone age, with no evidence of 
life or enterprise. The character of the matter is 
frequently not what would be selected to appeal to 
the particular needs of a community, is often unat- 
tractively presented and poorly made up, and in the 
advertising are included many ads. that should not 
be in a family paper. These reasons could be elab- 
orated upon ad infinitum, but a consideration of the 
mere facts as stated ought to be sufficient to deter 
any publisher from using the too-ready print. The 
greatest argument that is advanced in favor of these 
is their cheapness, as they cost but little more than 
white paper. Answer: Buy a smaller sheet, print it 
all at home, and control the whole of your product. 
Plates? Yes, plates are a good thing when judi- 
ciously used. By this I mean that plates should not 
be in the majority, but a very poor second in point 
of quantity, and as much care should be devoted to 
their selection as to any other published features. 
It is a mistaken idea that subscribers demand many 
columns and many pages of reading matter or they 
are dissatisfied. Years ago, when the weekly news- 
paper was the only publication entering the home, 
readers expected to find enough to last them from 
one issue to another, but the literary features are 
now covered at a very reasonable figure by the 
magazines, and the publisher of a weekly journal has 
little to do to satisfy subscribers but to chronicle the 
news of his locality in particular and of the world in 
general. Give your readers this menu and see if 
they are not pleased. As a matter of fact the news- 
paper has for many years been gradually but surely 
becoming a misnomer, but is slowly recovering and 
will some day be almost exclusively what its name 

implies — a paper that prints news. 
By all means have the entire paper printed at 
home, even if it must be smaller than it otherwise 
would, and use plates if it is impossible to find suf- 


*This series of articles was started in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
November, 1899. The next will be “* Buying Material—(a) Size and Quan- 
tity of Body Letter.” 
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ficient local happenings and general news to fill the 
space, but have the plate of a news character rather 
than literary. The families are very few that do not 
have one or more magazines that meet all their 
requirements in a literary way, and it would be a 
much better policy to club with oné of these than to 
use a ready-print or several pages of plates. A 
plan much better than clubbing is being followed by 
several papers successfully. Magazines are offered 
at a reduction from the publishers’ prices to all sub- 
scribers that have paid in advance, they having the 
privilege of selecting from a list of the more desir- 
able monthlies. This fills the demand nicely and at 
the same time is an inducement for subscribers to 
keep paid in advance. 

As this question is closely related to that of size, 
it will be well to consider the two in their relation 
to each other. The number of columns of ads. in a 
paper should never exceed the number of columns 
of reading matter, but a six-column folio, or a paper 
from that size up, can carry forty per cent adver- 
tising without being overloaded. From this state- 
ment it will be seen that the size of the paper 
depends entirely upon the amount of advertising 
that can be secured, and so it must to a large extent. 
Here are a few figures in this connection that should 
be studied carefully by the prospective publisher. 
A paper of less than four six-column pages it is 
unwise to start, for two reasons: First, unless a 
man is reasonably sure that he can secure 200 inches 
of advertising within the first year he takes great 
chances of failure for lack of sufficient income to 
float his publication; ard, second, the amount of 
reading matter required to balance 200 inches of 
advertising is sufficient to fill a six-column folio. 
Some localities, with small populatjons, will not 
furnish this amount of news, and it is here that 
the supply should be augmented by plate matter. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HE cover of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was designed and composed by A. R. Allexon, 
with The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. It 
was not, however, entered for competition in the 
cover-design contest. 
RANKLIN celebrations among the printers not 
only serve to keep alive the memory of their 
patron saint, and permit of old acquaintance being 
renewed between master printers, but have the ten- 
dency to strengthen the bond of fellowship between 
employer and employe, when both meet together as 
they do in many cities. That the custom may be 
continued unchanged for all time is the wish of those 
who have the best interests of the printing trade at 
heart. 





T is encouraging to note, from information re- 
ceived from some cities, that the master printers’ 
organizations are pulling together in a more effective 
manner so far as estimating is concerned. With 
stock, labor, machinery, type and other items higher 
than heretofore, a revision of prices has been neces- 
sary, and the indications are that printers as a rule 
are displaying more “backbone” and at the same 
time consulting one another in the effort to get 
consistent prices for their work. 





HE newspaper faker still continues to do busi- 
ness, in spite of the frowns of the National 
Editorial Association. That there are newspapers 
which will permit their columns to be used in the 
semi-confidence game which is concealed in the 
methods of the special write-up schemes of impe- 
cunious adventurers is a cause for regret to the 
great fraternity of American newspaper-makers. It 
is due to the public, and due to the credit of the 
American press, that some plan be adopted to dis- 
countenance so-called newspaper enterprises which 
are merely thinly disguised frauds. 





O investment, with possibly some few excep- 
tions, is quite so alluring to the capitalist as 

the purchase of stock in type-composing mechan- 
isms and similar devices for the cheapening of the 
cost of composition. The vast demand for reading 
matter and the phenomenal changes wrought by the 
introduction of the machines, the immense sums 
realized for their stockholders, and the inconceiv- 
able inventive genius manifested in attaining the 
seemingly impossible, have opened the way for the 
speculator and stock-jobber to the purse-strings of 
the confiding man of money. The results obtained 
by some, in the face of the opposition of doubting 
Thomases, and the chances that many men have 
missed through being too conservative, are empha- 
sized by prettily working mechanisms which are to 
the eyes of the inexperienced so full of possibilities 
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that their utter impracticability as labor-savers are 
never suspected. The ingenuity of the promoters 
is remarkable in its simplicity, and the evidences of 
fair dealing with which they clothe their proposals 
are almost unfailing baits. The man of business, 
when invited to place his money in a “sure thing in 
the type-machine line,” should remember the demand 
of the horse dealer who said: “I don’t want a ‘has- 
been’ or a ‘will-be’ — I want an ‘iser’.” 





ie the last issue of the Zeztschrift fur Deutsche 
Buchdrucker we find the following short notice: 
“In order to cover the expenses which we have 
made during the year 1899-1900 in our efforts to 
introduce the common scale it will be necessary to 
collect 6,000 marks from the journeymen and mas- 
ters of the guild, share and share alike. It has 
therefore been decided that the annual dues, amount- 
ing to 20 pfg., shall be collected at once. We hope 
that every member will send in his dues and thus 
enable us to remove our debt as soon as possible. 
The moneys are to be collected by the chapels.” 
ETTERS of acknowledgment are still being 
received from United States consuls abroad to 
whom copies of the Exposition number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER were sent. James M. Ayers, con- 
sul at Rosario, Argentine Republic, says in speaking 
of the printing interests there: “We are ‘getting 
there’ in the Argentines, but it takes ‘hammering 
away.’” James G. Stowe, consul-general at Cape 
Town, South Africa, notes (as stated in his reports 
to the Department of State at Washington) that: 
“This country needs and wants printers’ machinery, 
material and supplies of United States manufactur- 
ers,” and goes on to say that “the only way the 
people in this country get goods at present is 
through the export commission houses of the United 
States, who send their men to South Africa, and sell 
everything from a pin to an engine. Why don’t the 
manufacturers send their own representatives here, 
when the war is over?” he adds. This is a ques- 
tion for the manufacturers themselves to decide. 





HE movement for the introduction of the com- 
mon scale of the German master and journey- 

men printers, which was announced some time ago, 
has, as we just learn from the Ze/tschrift tir Deutsch- 
land’s Buchdrucker, met with great success. “This 
year’s experience has shown us again that a good 
word will always find a listening ear. In most cases 
the encouragement of our representatives and the 
moral influence of the guild were sufficiently strong 
to induce, so far, 366 firms in 115 cities to join the 
guild. In only 59 concerns a threat of strike was 
necessary. ‘Twenty-six firms, however, resisted this 
measure, and in consequence thereof 230 men were 
placed out of position. From this we can easily see 
that the Common Guild exercises great moral influ- 
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ence over the trade. It has the power of bringing 
about a friendly solution to all questions of impor- 
tance which may arise and always settles disputes 
concerning the tariff, and that in itself is of great 
value. The work and effort of the organization have 
now the approval and support, not only of the print- 
ing trade, but of the Government itself. We have 
received the moral support of the entire press and 
have not found any opposition whatever. The press 
now not only praises the common organization, but 
it strongly recommends it for adoption in other 
trades.” 





TTENTION is called to the new department in 
this issue devoted to postal information for 
printers and the general public. The present 
instalment will give an idea of the points intended 
to be covered each month. New rulings are con- 
stantly being rendered by the postoffice regarding 
the mailing of printed matter. Printers, above all 
people, should be thoroughly posted in this line. 
The new department will cover the subject fully, 
and all statements made can be depended upon 
as being correct and up to date. The writer in 
charge of the department is in position to speak 
authoritatively on matters pertaining to the postal 
service, and there is no question but what this new 
feature of THE INLAND PRINTER will prove one of 
the most interesting and valuable it has ever had 
the pleasure of offering its readers. 





HE committee on tariff of the German printers’ 
guild some time ago appointed a special com- 
mittee, consisting of three employers and three 
employes, with respectively five assistants, whose 
duty it should be to draw up a special tariff for the 
use of typesetting machines. This committee has 
completed the tariff and it went into effect January 
1, 1900. For the hand, however, it will only be 
provisory. Two copies of these laws were sent to 
all offices where typesetting machines are being 
used, and it is expected that these firms will abide 
by the rules and regulate the working hours accord- 
ingly. By these means the committee hopes that a 
new peaceful understanding between employers and 
employes, regarding matters of common interest, 
will be brought about, and that the friendly spirit 
which has always existed in the guild will be 
restrengthened by the acceptance of the new tariff 
for the typesetting machines. 





A SLIDING SCALE OF WAGES. 


HERE is evidence that a system of wages based 

on the sliding-scale plan is gaining advocates 

not only among employers but among workmen 
themselves. This is due to the approachment which, 
despite the many aggravating local disturbances in 
the trade, is manifesting itself in the general trend 
of thought between the employing and journeymen 
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printers. It is notorious that the typographical 
union continues to accept as members men who are 
not competent to earn the wages set by the union. 
Explain it or excuse it as we may, the fact remains 
that in accepting such men and thus placing its seal 
of approval on their claims to earn the wages estab- 
lished by the rules, the union is leavening itself with 
a weakness which is a serious menace to the trade. 
An established, firm and conservative union is the 
mainstay of the printing trades. The injustice to 
the competent printer whose earning power is above 
the minimum scale set by the union is apparent. 
He is usually kept down to the union scale because 
the employer has to borrow from him to make up 
the deficiencies of his incompetent fellow-workman. 
The stock argument against the sliding scale is that 
if it is established the lowest rate in the scale will 
be the general wage. Competition wiil regulate 
this, however. The scale will not be abused when 
the touch of earning ability is fairly and sincerely 
applied both by the union and the employing printer. 





POSTAL RATES ON AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT. 

ITH the agitation for a reform of the postal 
regulations, and a stricter interpretation of 

the second-class privileges of the postoffice depart- 
ment, energetic effort is being made by the Society 
of American Authors to combat the present rates 
of postage on authors’ manuscripts. It is a case 
of “if one goes up the other comes down,” ap- 
parently. Under the heading, ‘Waste Paper and 
Manuscript,” the Philadelphia North American com- 
ments on the action of the Society of Authors as 
follows: “All such matter (authors’ manuscript) is 
regarded by the postoffice as if it were personal cor- 
respondence, and is charged at letter rates. The 
society, through its Au/letin for December, states 
that ‘there are in this country slightly over twenty 
thousand men and women who, outside of editors 
and employes, strive to live by the pen.’ It also 
remarks that, however it may be viewed from with- 
out, as viewed from within the item of postage is 
one of the major burdens of the writer. Frequently 
‘manuscripts, whether long or short, have to trav- 
erse the anxious way, back and forth, many times 
before they find a resting-place in the printed page.’ 
That resting-place is usually its last long tomb; but 
‘in every case the burden of sending and securing a 
return is on the author.’ It is certainly one on him. 
Let us consider the plaint of the Society of Ameri- 
can Authors. The white paper on which this issue 
of the North American is printed costs so much a 
pound. After the news of the world is printed on 
it, it is, of course, worth so much more. The 
expenditure of money and brains has made it so. 
The purchaser of the paper is not asked to bear in 
mind the fluctuations of papermakers’ prices, or the 
thousand-and-one difficulties laboriously met and 
overcome in its production. He has only to pay its 
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price, and like it or not. But one of the members 
of the Society of American Authors, instead of so 
many tons, covers so many quires of white paper 
with the English language, and wants the law to say 
that he has so improved its appearance that it is now 
worth more. He wants to know why, when his 
article is accepted, and the publisher returns it for 
proofreading, it can travel for one-quarter the rate 
of postage borne by an unaccepted manuscript. 

“The society admits that its members’ manu- 
scripts ‘have to traverse the anxious way, back and 
forth, many times before they find a resting-place.’ 
Hence, until embalmed in print, it is problematical 
whether the writing has added to the value of the 
white paper, or merely soiled it.” 





THE NEW WOMAN AND THE NEW MAN. 
NCREASING evidence comes to the newspaper 
reader that we are living in an age of evolution 
and perhaps involution. Women are taking the 
place of men in the professions and in the trades, 
and now_it seems that the haughty cook finds her 
understudy in the despised male who is ready to 
replace her. 

While the servant-girl question is 
foreign to a printing-trades journal, the query natu- 
rally arises, ‘'When will the bindery girls and the 
compositors change places ?” in the light of the fol- 
lowing newspaper dispatch: “The servant-girl ques- 
tion in New York may be solved by the substitution 
of males for females. In many places where women 
have been employed in domestic work they have 
already been replaced by men. One of the most 
enthusiastic believers in the advantage to be derived 
from the substitution of men for women as house 
servants is Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the authoress. 

“In my opinion there can be no question of the 
greater efficiency of men for house servants as com- 
pared with women,’ said Mrs. Barr. ‘They are more 
thorough, generally speaking, in everything they do. 
They are also quicker in many cases, cleaner, and are 
They gossip less, and in many 


somewhat 


more respectful. 
ways are more desirable servants than women. 


, 9) 


ENGRAVERS’ PROOFS. 

*OME inquiry has been made among employing 
w printers and those who more or less frequently 
purchase half-tone cuts to discover the reason for 
the: great disparity in the effect of the engraver’s 
proofs of these cuts and the effect that the printing 
pressman produces them. The engraver’s 
prover, without overlay or other time-killing manip- 
ulation, produces impressions of the half-tones that 
are exquisite in their brilliancy and softness, yet the 
same cuts in the hands of the printing pressman are 
the cause of an amount of wasted time that is 
appalling to the employer who sees the machine, for 
which he paid several thousands of dollars, possibly, 
lying inert at the mercy of a paper-scraping, paste- 
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i besmeared, and callous-hearted employe. The _ offices, and THE INLAND PRINTER, and publications 
1) expostulations of the employer, or his requests for like it, can do the trade no greater service than by 
| an explanation of the long delay, too often result impressing this lesson upon their minds. 
in a disquisition on the effects which the pressman “T know from my experience at the head of a 
hopes to produce, by methods which upset all the large plant the necessity of careful estimating, and 
preconceived ideas of mechanics which the pro- also something of the temptation felt by the propri- 
prietor may have had. If the engraver can get  etors of small offices to bid below what the law of 
beautiful results by his flat proofs, what is the press- safe business conduct suggests. I know it because 
man trying to obtain? Can he not imitate the I find myself, quite frequently, in competition with 
engraver, or is it merely a matter of principle to these small plants. But if I go to one of these pro- 
avoid the appearance of having too easy a job in prietors and say to him: ‘My friend, you can’t 
making ready half-tone cuts? These are some of afford to do work at the prices you quote, and if 
the questions an exasperated employer asks THE you do so it will be to your inevitable ruin,’ he will 
INLAND PRINTER. We leave them to interested laugh at my suggestion and spurn my advice in the 
belief that it is not disinterested. But THE INLAND 
—— PRINTER can get at him. It can teach him that he 
THE INLAND PRINTER AS AN EDUCATOR. can not do harm to the trade at large without at the 
same time doing harm to himself, and that a safe 
margin of profit is just as necessary for the small 
| ‘ ‘ : é ffi : is i k that 
pel president of the Employing Printers and Publishers’ ante adigailiiag Teeteited rage! . —- re wore a 
ee : Nee : : THE INLAND PRINTER is doing and which I hope it 
Association of Detroit, Michigan, in conversation : : 
; ; Bs will continue to do. 
with a representative of this journal the other day. “i : ; oc 
5 : : ; The proprietor of the big plant, or the ‘big fel- 
During the past year THE INLAND PRINTER has : Sec ae 
: ; : low’ as we call him, is not inimical to the welfare of 
done a great work in educating the master printers é 
: g : Pony the proprietor of the small plant, but so long as the 
up to the idea that estimating on the cost of printing ,,. : ; ae 
: ‘ 3 : little fellow’ entertains that suspicion we shall have 
is an exact science, and that no printer can ignore : . 
to rely upon the trade journal to correct the evils 
the fact and be successful. sailed ies +i anaeiiiiians 
“The lessons on how to estimate should be of A pag he = ee ee ee 
reat value to the proprietors of small as well as the Gran menennen: S7e Same vere eee Winey See 
e : : lows that even THE INLAND PRINTER, with its 
bright pages and valuable suggestions, can not 
reach, since they are so self-satisfied that they think 
there is no way but their own. Happily, these are 
few in the ranks of the printers and are growing 
fewer all the time.” 














readers to answer. 





“T WANT to say a good word for THE INLAND 
PRINTER as an educator,” said Mr. John Taylor, 

























Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 

NO. VII.—BY A BINDER. 

COLLATING. 

sierra the gatherer’s work to see that 
each signature is in its proper place, is called 

collating. The girl holds the gathered sections in 

her left hand, and letting the sheets slip quickly 

under her right-hand thumb, sees that the signatures 

fall in their proper sequence. It has been the cus- 

tom to print letters or figures on the first page of 

each signature, at the bottom, to guide the collator, 

larger establishments. It is the former in most cases but within recent years this practice has been aban- 

who demoralize the business by bidding for work in doned to a considerable extent. i 

a haphazard manner, without regard to what enters In the course of this paper it will be shown that 

into the element of cost. They think that because the tendency of bookbinding methods is toward 

their plants are small they can afford to do work for simplification. The cumbersome methods of the 

prices which the proprietors of the larger plants, old bookbinder are simplified or entirely thrust 

with their wider experience, know to be impossible. aside. The binder must finish his work in the short- 

That’s the reason they generally find a balance on _ est possible time, and at the lowest cost. 

the wrong side of their ledgers at the close of the So the practical binder finds that on average 

year. If they only could realize it, it is just as easy work he can leave out collating by having the gath- 

for them to secure fair prices as it is for the larger erer glance over each bunch of signatures as she 
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places them on her bench before going ahead. It 
will be readily understood that it is much easier 
and quicker to glance over a pile of signatures all 
alike, than to collate each separate book after it is 
gathered. To avoid collating a Teacher’s Bible that 
has as many as thirty signatures of very 
thin paper, besides maps and illustrations, 
where a mistake is easily made, the follow- 
| ing method is employed by some binders: 
; A small, square mark is printed exactly 
at the outside fold of each signature, in such 
a position on each that when the book is 





f gathered the black marks cross the back 
diagonally in a regular gradation, as shown 
in the cut. 


By this means a misplaced signature is 
at once apparent, and can not go further 
than the gatherer. It is surprising that 
this is not used to a greater extent, as it 
precludes the possibility of a mistake. 

It may as well be stated here that the entire cost 
of a mistake falls on the binder. The purchaser of 
a volume, finding two sections alike, or one miss- 
ing, returns it to the bookseller, who expresses it 
to the publisher, who turns it over to the binder, 
with a bill for all express charges both ways. 

Before sewing, it is necessary to put a book 
under pressure, or “smash” it, as it is termed, to flat- 
ten the folds, smooth the leaves and press out the air. 
Once this was accomplished by separating the book 
into sections of half-inch thickness, and beating 
these parts with a heavy hammer all over on both 
sides. This beating had to be done very carefully, 
and was quite an accomplishment in itself. Later, a 
rolling machine was employed, and its use described 
as follows, in a treatise on bookbinding: “The op- 
erator takes a number of sections and places them 
between a pair of tin plates, and then puts the whole 
through the rollers, while an assistant turns the 
handle.” 

A few of these machines may be seen today in 
extra binderies, but their use ordinarily is out of the 
question. In the small bindery without machinery 
the simplest way is to pile the books in the standing 
press between boards and keep them under pressure 
over night. Lay as many books on the bottom 
of the press as it will take without projecting 
beyond the boards, then place a board on top and 
another layer of books; continue this until the job 
is exhausted or the press filled, and screw down 
tight. As it is put in press each book must be 
knocked up on the two-folded edges, back and head, 
so that the sections lay evenly one upon the other. 

In the larger bindery a power smashing machine 
is used. This is usually an arch press. The books 
to be smashed must be placed in the center of the 
platen or bed, which is raised and lowered by a 
cam and toggle movement. Two piles, four each, of 
12mos may be smashed at atime and a great deal 






































of work turned outin a day A spongy paper should 
be smashed twice if it has not previously been 
pressed in a signature press. 

When it is desired to fold, gather and collate a 
job, previous to receiving the binding order, the sig- 
natures are bundled, about five hundred in a bunch, 
between maple boards and tied with a strong rope. 
To accomplish this the folded sheets are placed ina 
signature press, with the back fold down and a maple 
board at each end; pressure is then applied, and 
when sufficiently tight the rope is run through the 
slots in the head of the machine and tied tight. For 
cloth binding the very best results are produced 
where a signature press is used, as the continued 
pressure settles the leaves down to an absolute 
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compactness. The quick pressure of a smashing 
machine, while being effective for a time, does not 
produce the lasting results obtained by bundling in 
a signature press. Other presses are made to 
operate by power so that a quick operator can 
handle considerable work in the course of a day. 
The hydraulic press is recognized as the most 
powerful machine of its kind, and although its move- 
ment is slow and the pumps difficult to keep without 
leak and in repair, it is the most effective machine 


for the purpose. 
(To be continued.) 





SUBSTITUTE FOR CELLULOID. 


Consul Liefeld writes to the State Department from Frei- 
burg that a new substance, closely resembling celluloid, has 
been produced by the boiling of untanned leather in oil. It 
has the property of being a good electrical insulator, and 
can be used for manifold purposes. This new material, to 
which the inventor has given the name “marloid,” can be 
polished on both sides, and in its structure resembles horn, 
and can be pressed or worked into any form whatsoever, 
either directly after the boiling process or later, after the 
hardened hide has been made soft and elastic by being 
dipped into a salt or alum bath. By means of polishing, this 
material can be made almost transparent, and it can be 
given different degrees of hardness, so that a substance is 
obtained which can be kneaded, embossed, stamped, pressed 
drawn and twisted into any desired shape, style or design. 
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A PRINTER’S TRIP AWHEEL. 


Turnwater Falls, Olympia, Washington. . A mountain cycle path. 11. Shasta Soda Springs, California. 
Away down in Mexico. . A Los Angeles residence. 12. In the Canadian Rockies. 
Scene in Shasta Mountains. Mount Shasta 3. The Great Divide, Canadian Rockies. 13. Scene in the Canadian Rockies. 
in distance. . Cliff House and Seal Rocks, San Fran- . Lake Louise, Canadian Rockies. 
A Canadian harvest scene. cisco. 5. San Gabriel Mission, near Los Angeles, 
Tower, Fort Snelling, Minnesota. . Among the oranges in California. California. 












































While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 15, 1900. 

My ideas regarding the best methods of spending a sum- 
mer vacation may not conform to the notions of the majority 
of the followers of the “art preservative,” but I claim for my 
last summer’s jaunt — 5,096 miles awheel —a greater return 
in renewed mental and physical energy than any other I am 
acquainted with. 

Leaving Cincinnati, I went as far as Denver, Colorado, 
and worked until spring, Denver being the starting point of 
my summer’s outing. Leaving on train, I was soon in the 
stately Rockies, reaching Salt Lake City the next day, 
fortunately my first stop-over. After taking in the points of 
interest I boarded a train at midnight for Ogden, where I 
made another stop, fortunately meeting a brother tourist. 
Together we took a west-bound train and by daybreak were 
on the Salt Lake Desert. Spent the day crossing the Sage 
Brush State, in the midst of a snow-storm. Crossed the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains at night, and by daylight were in 
the Land of Sunshine (except when it rains) and roses and 
palms. Breakfasted at Sacramento, and after visiting the 
capitol and the State print shop, boarded a south-bound 
train, arriving at San Diego the next day. Was taken in 
charge by the San Diego wheelmen, and with one of its 
members rode around the bay, forded the Tia Juana river 
(one-half mile of sand) and took a two-days’ trip into Old 
Mexico, returning via the famous orange and lemon groves. 














A PRINTER’S TRIP AWHEEL — MOUNTAIN CYCLING WITH 
DRAG BRAKE. 
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Spent a few days in San Diego and surrounding country, 
then pulled out for San Francisco, accompanied by two 
cyclists, arriving at Los Angeles the next day. Visited Santa 
Monica, Pasadena and the Old Mission, then proceeded on 
our journey. Reaching Santa Barbara, we spent the day 
with four ’Frisco cyclists, traveling south with the wind. 








Photo by E. P. rerte, butte, Mount. 


“HITTING THE PIPE.” 


After crossing Santa Ynez Mountains, fording rivers and 
contending with unfavorable winds and the usual delays of a 
cyclist, we arrived at San Jose. Visited Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, which is open to visitors, tourist printers 
included, on Saturday evenings till ten o’clock. Had the 
privilege of looking through the big telescope at unknown 
worlds. The roads seemed to be in a bad condition up 
there, so I concluded that this mundane sphere of ours was 
good enough. Returned to San Jose for the night. 

In the morning rode to San Francisco, fifty miles, with- 
out a dismount, the roads being fine. Spent three weeks 
visiting the points of interest in this great city. The most 
interesting to me were the Chinese quarters—a trip that 
every visitor to ’Frisco feels in duty bound to endure. It 
amply repays the curiosity of a stranger, although it is not a 
pleasant journey aside from its curious elements. I learned 
that there were 20,000 Chinamen in this crowded section, and 
that 19,000 smoke opium, and by seeing the number “hitting 
the pipe” one does not doubt the veracity of the statement. 
The joss-houses, restaurants, curio shops, markets, theaters 
and missions are extremely interesting—dirty, yet pic- 
turesque. 

Leaving San Francisco for the North (June 7), I was in 
time to see the harvesting in the Sacramento valley. The 
methods used in this part of the country are surely interest- 
ing. The grain fields are apparently as level as the sea, favor- 
ing the ponderous and complicated machinery used, the acme 
of which is no doubt the combined harvester, cutting, thrash- 
ing, cleaning and sacking as fast as the great machine can 
be moved over the field. Rode two rounds on one having a 
20-foot sickle and drawn by thirty mules and horses. 

After pushing the old bike 270 miles in the hot valley 
between the Sierra Nevadas and the Coast Range mountains, 
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A PRINTER'S TRIP AWHEEL— CYCLING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


reached the white cedar forests of the Shasta region. One 
hundred miles farther brought me to the snow-covered 
Mount Shasta, a colossal volcanic cone rising to the height 
of 14,440 feet. Was told the history of the last eruption is 


preserved in the traditions of the Pitt River Indians, who tell 


of the time of darkness when the sky was black with smoke 
and ashes that came out of the ground, and when the sun 
again appeared it was red like blood. 

At the Oregon line, my cyclometer showed that I had 
ridden about 1,300 miles in California. The climbing of the 
Siskiyon mountain was done chiefly on the railroad track, 
cutting off the summit by passing through the mile-tunnel. 
Made good time in the descent, using a tree for a drag. 
Overtook a brother tourist here— first person seen that day. 
We ate dinner together, meal consisting of the hams of 
a porcupine and flapjacks. Found the Oregon highways 
rough, and was compelled to invest in a pair of breeches to 
correspond with the corduroy roads. A person is taxed $1.25 
for the privilege of riding in Oregon, and, not having the 
price, had to put in a day on the bicycle path between Salem 
and Portland. Crossing the Columbia river, rode the rail- 
road ties for sixty miles, and in so doing the development of 
blisters was rapid. I afterward visited Olympia, Tacoma 
and Seattle. At the latter place I was stranded and worked 
three weeks; then with a well-filled wallet started by boat 
for Victoria, British Columbia, and spent four days in this 
typical English town. I then left for the main land, and 
after a night’s ride arrived at Vancouver, which seems to be 
the best town on the coast. Leaving here by train for the 
Canadian Rockies, I found myself, after a night’s ride, 
among the numberless hoary-headed mountain monarchs. 
Could not refrain from stopping at the great glacier of the 
Selkirks, avast plateau of gleaming ice extending as far as 
the eye can penetrate. Looking below and miles away may 
be traced the railway seeking the bottom of the valley by 
curves doubling upon itself again and again. One is held 
spellbound; the scenery is indescribable. After a day’s 
sojourn left for field in the Rocky Mountain range. Finding 
this a favorite stopping-place for “tourists,” I pitched my 
tent by the side of the clear water of Emerald Lake. 

With a friend I left for the lakes in the clouds, some fif- 


teen miles away. No more delightful place is imaginable 
than Lake Louise, with a glacier background. From the 
lakes we proceeded to Banff, a Canadian National Park. On 
account of the hot springs this place is a medicinal watering 
place and summer resort. In leaving Banff we soon made 
our exit from the mountains to the plains. The first town of 
importance is Calgary, which is charmingly situated, over- 
looking the white peaks of the Rockies. Next place is 
Medicine Hat, surrounded by a magnificent ranching country 
and an important station of the Northwest Mounted Police. 
At Moose Jaw left the train to hit the trail awheel. In 
places the prairies are marked in all directions by old buffalo 
trails, and bones of the vanished monarchs can be seen piled 
up, presumably for shipment. I soon realized that the trails 
were not adapted to bicycle-riding unless riding an “extra- 
ordinary.” It is lonesome, too, no repair shops here, and 
one’s company consists only of Indians, antelopes, prairie 
dogs and coyotes. The lakes are favorite resorts for geese 
and duck, which congregate in myriads. After riding four 
days and putting up at railroad section-houses at night, I 
crossed the Assiniboine river, and was soon in Brandon. 
This place is surrounded by a great wheat country, grain 
elevators being constantly in sight, which at one time served 
me well when lost in a swamp. In two days more was in 
Winnipeg. Being entitled toa rest, I spent five days in this 
city, and then headed for St. Paul via Grand Forks and 
Fargo, North Dakota. The trip was very disagreeable on 
account of rain, and to reach places of shelter I had to carry 
a clogged wheel many times. From St. Paul went south to 
Dubuque, then east to Chicago. Getting tires replaced left 
for Detroit, arriving four days later in time for Labor-Day 
celebration. ‘Took side trip to London, Ontario, and spend- 
ing a few days returned to Cincinnati. I send a number of 
pictures taken en route, which may prove of enough interest 
to INLAND PRINTER readers to warrant reproduction in your 
pages. MC eas 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EDINBURGH, December 16, 1899. 

Trade has been very good for the past six months, and 
even now, according to the current Labour Gazette, the 
ratio of the unemployed in the printing industry is 2.1 per 
cent. 

The Edinburgh Typographia is now in the full swing of 
its winter work. This Association, which aims at the better 
education of printers, both from a technical and intellectual 
standpoint, has now over 850 members, and its program of 
work for the session includes lectures on literary, scientific 
and technical subjects, and also classes in typography. The 
lecturers are all men of acknowledged ability, and the sub- 
jects cover a wide range of thought— among those yet to 
be delivered being “The Optical Lantern 
as an Educative Medium,” * Modern Chro- 
mo-Typography,” “The Nervous System 
of Man,” “Illustrated Books,” and * Elec- 
trical Inkless Printing.” These lectures 
have hitherto been a valuable part of 
the work of the association, and have 
kept up an interest among the printers of 
Edinburgh who are too old to be influ- 
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the kindness of the Linotype Company, which very gener- 
ously permits the association the exclusive use of a duplex 
machine, for class purposes, free of charge. 

The Machine-Printing Class has hithcrto been, like the 
Senior and Junior Compositors’, a theoretical one; but the 
active and capable superintendent, my friend, Mr. Winning, 
has long been dissatisfied with this, and wished to obtain for 
his class a machine for practical teaching. I think it likely, 
after long waiting, his aspiration will be satisfied, for the 
committee is taking steps to try, if possible, to acquire a 
machine for this important class. 

The association’s classes are connected with the city and 
guilds of London Institute (the British center of technical 
education) for examination purposes, and the students have 
been very successful in gaining the cer- 
tificates awarded by that body. 

Many readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will have heard of the Scottish Typograph- 
ical Circular, the organ of the operative 
printers of Scotland. It was instituted in 
September, 1857, and is by some years the 
oldest printing journal in Great Britain. 
At the recent delegate meeting of the Scot- 


A PRINTER’S TRIP AWHEEL — THE TRAMP OF MODERN TIMES. 


enced by the classes. The classes are for compositors and 
machine men—(1) a junior compositors’ class; (2) senior 
compositors’ class; (3) jobbing display class; (4) Linotype 
class; (5) music-setting class; (6) a class for machine 
printers. Of these classes, the first, second and sixth are 
theoretical ; the others practical. The demand for instruc- 
tion in the jobbing display class has been in excess of the 
numbers that could be taken, and the committee had reluc- 
tantly to adopt a policy of restriction. At the beginning 
of the session the committee accepted with great regret 
the resignation of Mr. David Short, the class superin- 
tendent. Mr. Short is one of the most accomplished job- 
bing printers in Great Britain, and his resignation was a 
great loss to the class which he had built up. But the 
appointment of Mr. William Alexander (Colston & Co., 
Lim.) as teacher, has, I understand, given great satisfaction, 
and the class has, although much hampered by want of 
room, every prospect of a successful session. The Linotype 
Class is taught the use of that machine practically through 





tish Typographical Association the opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that the C7vcu/ar was hardly up to date as the organ of 
such an important trade union as the Scottish Typographical 
Association. I am glad to say that the Edinburgh branch 
of that association, which is the proprietary body, has 
resolved to enlarge and improve it, and the first number of 
the new issue will appear in January. I trust, Mr. Editor, 
you will excuse my use of your pages to wish long life and 
prosperity to the little Circular, which will doubtless be 
familiar to many of your readers hailing from Scotland, and 
which I had the great privilege and pleasure of editing for 
nearly five years. 

The Scottish Typographical Association is about to make 
a departure in appointing a permanent secretary to carry on 
its work. Hitherto the secretary has had to do the work in 
his leisure time, but this is now to be changed. It is to be 
hoped that the association will elect a strong man, capable 
of inspiring respect in employers as well as in employed. 
Perhaps a few readers of THE INLAND PRINTER may 















































remember hearing of the Glasgow Echo, which was begun as 
an evening newspaper to represent the working classes of 
Glasgow in 1893. It was the outcome of a lockout of the 
compositors in a newspaper office in Glasgow, and great 
things were expected of it. But alas! it went the way of 
other working-class newspapers, and after about a year was 
put into liquidation and the plant sold. Scottish printers put 
a good deal of their savings into it, and after a weary interval 
a first and final dividend has just been paid of 4s. 2d. per £4, 
equal to about twenty per cent of the capital. Many trials 
have demonstrated that in this country at least labor news- 
papers will not catch on. GF. 
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OUR KID. 


N. BROCK, PHOTOGRAPHER. 


S a photographer, Mr. N. Brock, of Asheville, North 
A Carolina, is earning a solid reputation for strength and 
originality of the treatment of his subjects. As _ will 
be noted from the examples of his work scattered through 
these pages, Mr. Brock does not hesitate to seek for unusual 
effects in direct violation of the rules made and provided. A 
just appreciation of the fitting pose for any type of subject 
gives his work an ease and spontaneity that is singularly 
attractive, and is best shown in the work of Hollinger. Into 
every phase of his art he infuses his individuality and sin- 
cerity, and he has both in a large measure. He is a native 
of New Berne, North Carolina, and in addition to special 
training in the photographic art in the East, attended the 
New York schools of painting and drawing for some years. 
THE INLAND PRINTER hopes to exhibit some special and 
original work from Mr. Brock in the near future. 
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PICKANINNIES. 
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THE GRIDIRON CLUB’S VISIT TO CHARLESTON. 

The experiences of the Gria:ron Club, of Washington, 
during its visit to Charleston, South Carolina, are told of 
entertainingly by William E. Curtis, correspondent of the 
Chicago Record, thus: “The Gridiron Club, one of the 
famous institutions of this city, composed of forty newspaper 
correspondents, for the purpose of ‘broiling’ their friends 
in public life, at their movthly dinners, spent New Year’s 
and yesterday at Charleston, as the guests of that venerable 
and conservative city. Charleston is probably the least pro- 
gressive and the most antiquated place of its size in the 
United States. Its citizens have always been proud of that 
distinction, and consider it a compliment to be called ‘old 
fogies.’ Therefore, it is the last place that any sane man 
would think of selecting for a frolic. Mayor Smythe, John 
C. Hemphill, editor of the Mews and Courier, and other 
prominent citizens who have attended the dinners of the 
zridiron Club from time to time, conceived the idea of invit- 
ing the ‘boys’ to spend a couple of days as their guests, and 
having some fun with them. A palatial special train was 
furnished by the Southern Railroad, which made the journey 
of six hundred miles in very rapid time, carrying thirty-one 
members of the club and three ‘mascots,’ in the persons of 
Senator Depew, of New York; Senator Tillman, of South 
Carolina, and Representative Champ Clark, of Missouri. 
From the moment the train pulled into the dilapidated old 
depot of Charleston, which would disgrace a village of two 
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THE MAN WITH THE PLOW. 


hundred inhabitants, the fun began. The mayor, several of 
the aldermen and committees, consisting of merchants, 
bankers, lawyers, and other business and professional men, 
representing the wealth and aristocracy of Charleston, 
appeared with a brass band, and ‘his honor, the mayor,’ on 
behalf of the citizens, presented the club an enormous 
wooden key, covered with gilt paper, which would, he said, 
unlock everything. Old-fashioned drays and carts, drawn 
by mules wearing fantastic harness, and ridden by postilions 
who were eminent citizens dressed in ridiculous garments, 
had been provided to carry the guests to the hotel, but 
unfortunately there had been a shower and freeze during the 
night, so that the surface of the earth was covered with ice, 
and that part of the program had to be abandoned. 

“There was a hospitable welcome at the hotel, and after 
an hour or two of rest the guests were summoned to a 
steamer selected to transport them to the Isle of Palms, the 
favorite summer resort of South Carolina, which is some 
distance down the bay. Just as the boat was about to start, 
a supply of refreshments which had been put aboard was 
seized by the police, for, as everybody knows, it is unlawful 
to sell or give away such things in South Carolina, unless 
they bear the palmetto brand of the official dispensary. 
There was a good deal of mourning over this little incident, 
which, by the way, had been arranged by the mayor to 
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impress the visitors with his \ ;orous enforcement of the 
liquor law. 

“Half an hour later, as the steamer was sailing quietly 
through the placid waters of the bay, and the guests were 
sitting around the fire in the cabin exchanging yarns with 
their entertainers, there were sudden aud soul-stirring cries 
of alarm, armed sailors and marines appeared on deck in 
great excitement, the captain bellowed hoarse orders through 
a trumpet, a six-pound rifle which was mounted on the deck 
was unlimbered, and other weapons were brought into action 
with the greatest excitement and confusion. Nobody out of 
the secret knew what had happened until another boat was 
discovered to be the target of the cannoneers. It was over- 
hauled and boarded by sailors and marines, who captured a 
copious supply and variety of refreshments to take the place 
of those that had been 
seized by the dispensary 
constables. 

“Then the bow of the 
boat was turned toward 
Fort Sumter, and the 
guests were entertained 
with many promises of 
the interesting things they 
would see at that historic 
spot, but when they arrived 
at the dock the sergeant in 
command would not allow 
any one to land. The 
mayor and the committees 
protested, urged, remon- 
strated and entreated, but 
the faithful soldier stood at 
his post, with an armed 
guard at his back, and 
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read the orders of the War 


Department prohibiting 
suspicious-looking strangers from entering the fortifications 
of the Government. 

“After their arrival at the Isle of Palms the visitors were 
allowed to witness two characteristic features of South Caro- 
lina life—a cake-walk by the most accomplished colored 
artists of the State, and a lynching bee at which the victim 
was a Baltimore man who had been guilty of recently intro- 
ducing electric lights to displace the kerosene lamps and 
tallow dips that formerly lighted 
the streets of Charleston; and so 
the day passed on, one ‘incident’ 
following another in rapid succes- 
sion, and some of them of a very 
startling character. 

“In the evening there was a 
banquet, one of the most elaborate 
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ever served in the South, at which polite vaudeville was 
introduced. Among the performers were the most sedate, 
dignified and distinguished citizens of Charleston, and, not- 
withstanding their inexperience, it was universally admitted 
that they beat the Gridiron Club at its own peculiar game. 
A grandson of Chief Justice John Marshall presented the 
club with a large live buzzard, declaring that a committee of 
citizens had been able to find nothing so appropriate to 
appeal to the character and habits of the guests. 

“The next day the party was taken to Summerville, a 
winter resort in the pine woods on the Southern Railroad, 
where there is a beautiful hotel, mostly frequented by invalids 
and tourists from the North—as 
charming a spot as can be found on 
the hemisphere. There is the tea 
garden of Dr. Charles U. Shepard, 
who has been engaged for several 
years, under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture, in the 
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experimental culture of tea, but his success has been so great 
that the enterprise has passed from the experimental stage, 
and is so interesting and important that I shail give it more 
attention in another letter. 

* A luncheon was served at the hotel with many interesting 
incidents, and a speech by Senator Depew on ‘The Art of 
Enjoyment’ was by far the most eloquent and graceful that 
I ever knew him to deliver, and I am sure that I have heard 
him speak 150 times. Then the club was sent away toward 
Washington, feeling that when the sleepy citizens of Charles- 
ton were once awake they were the most unique and hospit- 
able entertainers in the world. 

“I have not begun to tell half the funny things that hap- 
pened. That would require columns, but perhaps the most 
surprising incident was the publication in the Charleston 
News and Courier of a collection of old and discarded por- 
traits taken from the top shelves of its stereotyping rooms, 
representing murderers, thieves, convicts, patent-medicine 
samplers, members of the State Legislature and other dis- 
reputable characters, which were labeled with the names of 
the members of the club, and appeared with elaborate and 
complimentary biographies.” 





A YOUNG TYPOGRAPHER, 


ASTER WILLIAM SLOCUM, the seven-year-old son 
M of Fred Slocum, the well-known publisher of the 
Tuscola County Advertiser, at Caro, Michigan, seems 
to have early developed ability along the typesetting line. 
He first began by setting up pica borders 
in em lengths, and for the past year has 
averaged about a column of leaded bre- 
vier each week, being paid therefor at the 
rate of one-half cent per line, pasting his 
string and receiving his envelope with the 
balance of the help on Saturday night. 
Of course, his working hours were varied 
with those for play, the latter being largely in excess of the 
former. A few weeks ago George E. Miller, the Washington 
representative of the Detroit News and Tribune, with his wife 
and two little boys, 
spent Sunday at SeccccccccSe . 
the Slocum home. ele err rece 
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office to show his 
young friends “ his” 
office. A couple of 
hours later the boys 
came back to the 
house with about a dozen cards like the one herewith, and 
careful inquiry developed the fact that young William had, 
unaided and alone, set up the form, in his 13-em stick, with 
no suggestion from any one, justified it, put it on a small 
jobber and printed the cards for the boys. 








RAISES THE STANDARD OF QUALITY. 

P. H. Caulfield, agent for THE INLAND PRINTER in Cin- 
cinnati, says in a recent letter: “My efforts in behalf of THE 
INLAND PRINTER have not been altogether unselfish. I am 
satisfied the influence of a publication such as yours is imme- 
diately and directly favorable to the printer who understands 
his business, as against the incompetent man or the slouch, 
since through its educational influence the standard of qual- 
ity is maintained and advanced. Where THE INLAND 
PRINTER is a monthly visitor the shoemaker and the black- 
smith soon get the ‘cold shoulder.’ ” 
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BY CADILLAC. 

This department is published in the interests of the employing 

printers’ organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to 

employers, and the doings of master printers’ societies are espe- 
clally welcome. 














ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TORONTO. 


A Toronto (Ont.) correspondent favors me with the fol- 
lowing somewhat belated account of the annual banquet of 
the Employing Printers’ Association of that city, held at the 
National Club, on the evening of December 8 last : 

Over sixty members of the craft and allied trades sat 
down to the sumptuous feast provided, and the function was 
by far the most successful ever given by the association. A 
strain of patriotism ran through all the speeches. There 
were many references to the war which Great Britain is 
waging in South Africa, and the prophecies of success for 
British arms provoked unbounded enthusiasm. In the una- 
voidable absence of the president, Mr. Richard Southam, 
the chair was occupied by the genial vice-president of the 
association, Mr. Daniel A. Rose. He was supported on the 
right by Messrs. J. S. Willison, J. F. Ellis, J. J. Palmer, 
Walter Haddon (London, England), A. F. Rutter and Lieut.- 
Col. J.B. MacLean. On the left sat Messrs. Joseph J. Clark, 
C. W. Taylor, William Stone, T. C. Irving and James Mur- 
ray. There were also present Messrs. F. M. Rutter, F. 
Diver, F. A. Ritchie, J. E. B. Littlejohn, Robert G. McLean, 
E. J. Hathaway, Charles Johnson, Hugh C. MacLean, M. 
McBride, A. E. Whinton, C. Dyas, George A. Howell. J. H. 
L. Patterson, H. J. Brown, Charles F. Mansell, M. K. Horni- 
brook, J. T. Johnston, Robert J. Copeland, Daniel Rose, 
James Brown, J. M. C. Horn, A. W. Lee, R. Carswell, John 
Imrie, George Spence, H. L. Thompson, Arnold W. Thomas, 
Douglas Ford, R. Milne, T. G. Wilson, James Dudley, D. O. 
McKinnon, Joseph Johnson, George C. Patterson, A. 
Macoomb, George N. Morang, Atwell Fleming, G. R. Baker, 
J. F. Stokes, Fred W. Rose, E. L. Young, Louis Huffman, 
T. A. Weldon, Doug. S. Murray, John C. Gardner, John S. 
Murray, William Daly, Frederick Stone and R. M. Jaffray 
(Galt). 

Letters or telegrams of regret were received from the fol- 
lowing: Hon. George W. Ross, Hon. J. R. Stratton, Dr. 
Briggs, J. R. Barber, E. F. Clarke, M. P., Mayor Shaw, Mr. 
R. L. Patterson, Alfred Talbot, Mr. Franklin Hudson, Mr. 
Thomas E. Donnelley, Mr. Joseph J. Little, Mr. J. Stearns 
Cushing, Mr. Edwin Freegard, Mr. Henry O. Houghton, Mr. 
John Stovell, Mr. C. W. Horwick, Mr. William H. Lee, Mr. 
Henry P. Pearce, and other well-known gentlemen interested 
in the trade. 

Following the toasts on subjects of a general nature, Mr. 
Rose, in appropriate words, proposed the toast of “The 
United Typothetz of America,” to which Messrs. R. G. Mc- 
Lean and F. Diver made fitting response. Mr.A.Macoomb, 
in felicitous terms, made a strong plea for a better under- 
standing between the different branches of the printing 
trade, and speeches along the same line were made by Messrs. 
A. F. Rutter, W. Stone, T. A. Weldon, G. N. Morang and 
H. L. Thompson. 

Mr. Morang said that the international copyright law in 
the United States had given an immense impetus to the pub- 
lishing and printing trades, and suggested that if the Cana- 
dian printers and publishers would unite and obtain a better 
copyright law for Canada, the printing and papermaking 
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industries and all kindred trades would make such an 
advance as had never yet been dreamed of. Mr. Morang 
paid a high compliment to the excellence of the work done by 
Toronto printers, and cited the opinion of several eminent 
American writers as to its merit. He was greeted with loud 
applause. 

The chairman also made a few remarks about the pro- 
posed Canadian copyright law, pointing out that under it the 
pirating of the works of foreign authors was completely pro- 
hibited. He said that if the publishers would join in the 
movement for a Canadian copyright law they could send the 
strongest deputation to Ottawa that had ever visited the cap- 
ital. A sound copyright law, he said, would easily double 
the amount of printing done in Toronto. He concluded by 
proposing a toast to the “Art Preservative,” which was 
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Maclaren spoke a few words and requested the guests of the 
company to enjoy themselves, which they did. When coffee 
and crackers were reached, President Maclaren arose and 
stated that the Franklin was about to enter on its sixth year 
of prosperity. He gave a short history of the company from 
its organization, and said that five years ago the employes 
would not have filled so large a table, and he hoped that 
when five years more had rolled around it would require a 
table twice the size of the present one to accommodate them. 
He called on Grant Taylor for a few remarks about the 
growth of the company, and Mr. Taylor, who has been with 
the company since its organization, responded. Next came 
William G. Welch, who provoked laughter with a merry 
speech, and Rev. S. G. Anderson told of the many things he 
had in common with the Franklin employes. Charles Bell- 
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EVENING. 


responded to by Messrs. J. Clark, Atwell Fleming and Maj. 
J. Horn. 

Other toasts were proposed and responded to in eloquent 
speeches, and at a late hour the banquet broke up, every one 
present declaring it an unqualified success. 


FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE “FRANKLIN FAMILY,” 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


The “Franklin Family,” as it is called, is composed of the 
employes and employers of the Franklin Printing and 
Engraving Company, Toledo, Ohio, 84 all told, of whom 73 
sat down to a nicely arranged banquet at the Spitzer café in 
that city, on January 5, 1900. The supper was given by 
the officers of the company merely to bring the employes 
together in social intercourse, and the effort was highly suc- 
At each plate was laid a handsome menu, and no 
President 


cessful. 
time was wasted in ceremony before the banquet. 


man, vice-president of the company, was also called upon. 
The Franklin Company was organized five years ago, and 
was incorporated last year. The officers are: President, 
S. R. Maclaren ; vice-president, Charles N. Bellman; treas- 
urer, R. B. Crane; secretary, C. M. Hoagland; assistant 
manager, Newell B. Newton. 

Among the employes who were seated at the tables last 
evening were a number of the stockholders of the company. 
They have secured their stock under an arrangement inau- 
gurated by the president, which allows them to deposit a 
portion of their weekly earnings, for which they receive a 
holding of the stock. This stock is guaranteed by the presi- 
dent, who stands ready to redeem it within two years at 
face value, if the holder wishes to sell. This arrangement is 
becoming quite popular, and all the employes are taking 
some of the stock that really pays dividends. Firms in 
other cities could advantageously follow the idea of this 
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Toledo concern in thus encouraging the “families” they 
look after to work harder for the interests of all connected 
with the printing plants. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE KANSAS CITY STRIKE. 


J. W. Hailman, who bears the distinction of being both a 
member of the Kansas City Typothetz and the Kansas City 
Typographical Union, has written a letter bearing on the 
troubles of the printers there in a most unusual way from an 
employer’s standpoint. He writes: 

In my present business, which I started about two and a half years 
ago, 1 have employed none but union men. I have always found them 
prompt, reliable and willing to work to my interests at all times. I do 
not recall a case where they have made an unjust demand on me. I have 
always understood that my employes had certain rights, not as union 
men, for this question is very rarely discussed in my office, but as men 
whom I could respect as faithful employes and who have always shown a 
proper respect for my rights as an employer. 

There is nothing in connection with the code of ethics of the union 
that would prevent a man from running his business in any manner which 
he sees fit. Statistics compiled at its last annual convention show that 
seventy per cent of the members of the United Typothetz of America run 
strictly union offices. Mr. Frank Hudson was elected its national presi- 
dent at its last session and Kansas City was chosen as its next meeting 
place. Both of these events are a great honor to this city and I think it 
the duty of every printer in this city, both employer and employe, to do all 
that he can to make that meeting a success. The present strike is very 
inopportune. I believe that both sides are to blame. It seems to me that 
the wiser course for the employers to have pursued would have been to 
have met the men freely and discussed the question from both sides. 

Business in all lines is at least fifty per cent better than it was five or 
six years ago. Prices are higher on everything the laborer has to pur- 
chase. He is compelled to pay higher rent. Every commodity in the 

country is, and has been for the last three years, on the rise, and if prices 
which the employer gets for his work have not advanced I think it the 
fault of his head and not the fault of his workmen; and at a time like this, 
when the employt voluntarily offers to reduce his wages for the benefit of 
his union, I think it shows a commendable spirit and deserves the sym- 
pathy of every fair-minded citizen. 


“LOCAL TRADE COMBINATIONS.” 


The committee appointed at the last annual meeting of 
the United Typothetz to gather data regarding the success 
or failure of local trade combinations — consisting of George 
E. Matthews, of Buffalo; Harry P. Pears, of Pittsburg ; 
George C. James, of Cincinnati; John Taylor, of Detroit, 
and Ernest Hart, of Rochester — have as yet had no meeting, 
nor, so far as I can learn, mapped out any plan of action. 
However, the committee is not entirely asleep, as I learn 
from one of the members that a meeting is likely to be called 
in one of the cities named within a short time, and arrange- 
ments made for securing and putting into shape for the next 
convention the information so greatly to be desired. 

In a number of cities it is reported combinations among 
the employing printers have done much to correct abuses in 
the trade, and a report on these efforts would be one of the 
most valuable documents that could be laid before the next 
convention. 

MORE BUSINESS NEEDED AT THE TYPOTHETA CONVENTIONS. 


“With all due respect to the committees that have had in 
charge the arrangements for past conventions of the United 
Typothetz of America, I hope the Kansas City committee 
will not fall into the same rut,” writes an officer of a local 
Typothetz in a Western city. “What the Typothetze wants 
at its conventions is more business and less pleasure. The 
entertainment features of our meetings are very enjoyable 
and are all right in their place, but they should not be 
allowed to encroach upon the time that ought to be devoted 
to business. ‘Business first, pleasure afterward,’ ought to 
be the rule. 

“What has been the custom in the past? We meet at 9 
or 10 o’clock in the morning, map out some work, adjourn 
at noon, and the chances are go on a pleasure trip in the 
afternoon or else hold a very brief session. Reports are 
postponed; business which ought to receive careful con- 
sideration is laid aside or hurried through with; and, as 





a last resort, questions which ought to demand immediate 
settlement are referred to committees to report upon at 
forthcoming conventions, sometimes before the committees 
that were appointed at previous conventions have had an 
opportunity to report. That is very bad and does not make 
for the upbuilding of our organization. 

“What we ought to do is to have a specified time for the 
transaction of business and allow nothing to interfere with it. 
Say that we took the first three days of convention week for 
solid business. That would give us ample time. After that 
the visiting members could spend as much time as they 
pleased in pleasure-seeking, which would be all the more 
enjoyable from the knowledge that our duties had not been 
slighted. 

“There is plenty of time between now and the next con- 
vention to stir up interest in this reform, and I suggest 
that ‘Cadillac’ and other writers for the trade press take 
it up.” 

“Cadillac” quite agrees with the suggestion given above, 
and invites members of the United Typothetz to express 
their views thereon. 


WHAT FIVE PAPERDEALERS DID TO THE EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS OF DETROIT. 

A banquet was tendered to the employing printers of 
Detroit at the Hotel Cadillac in that city on the evening of 
January 5, by the local paperdealers— Messrs. Beecher, 
Peck & Lewis; W. C. Jupp; F. S. Dreskell & Co.; George 
F. Kenny, and the Paige & Chope Company. It was intended 
as a recognition of the good feeling existing between the 
dealers and the printers and publishers during the past year 
and as a good way of breaking into the new. Arthur E. 
Stevens, of F. S. Dreskell & Co., presided. The menu was 
an elaborate affair, as the following from the bill of fare will 


show: 
Blue Points. 


Celery. 
Mock Turtle, aux Quenelles. Sauterne. 

Radishes. Salted Almonds. 

Broiled Whitefish, Maitre d’Hotel. 
Pommes Duchesse. 
Filet de Boeuf, Jardiniere, 
Petits Pois. 
Punch Romaine. Cigarettes. 
Blue Mountain Birds, Sur Canape. 
Cresson. 
Glace, Fantaisie. Shrimp Salad. Gateaux, 
Fromage. Biscuits. 
Café. Cigars. 

After the menu had been thoroughly discussed, Toast- 
master Stevens explained that the paperdealers had had some 
difficulty in deciding upon what form their testimonial to the 
printers and publishers should take. After many things had 
been suggested and rejected because of their lack of novelty, 
some one had said, “Let’s give ’em a good dinner.” This 
had been met with the objection that there would be no 
novelty in that, since the printers and publishers dined 
sumptuously every day; but then it was explained that the 
novelty lay not in the good dinner, but in the fact that the 
paperdealers were giving anything to the printers, and so 
the dinner went. 

President John Taylor spoke for the Employing Printers’ 
and Publishers’ Association, and humorously told how he 
had come to the hotel that evening half expecting to find 
that the dinner was a hoax in spite of the invitation, the 
idea of the papermen giving the printer anything being so 
extraordinary. Still he was glad he had come, and he offered 
the suggestion that the affair might be made of annual 
occurrence, a suggestion that was met with eager approval 
by the hosts. 

Mr. Theodore Quimby, of the Detroit “vee Press, spoke 
for the press, and Mr. W. C. Sprague, of the Collector 
Publishing Company, for the publishers. Then followed a 
program of vaudeville acts by artists of merit, which kept 




























































the crowd laughing and applauding by turns for over two 
hours. The guests numbered over 150, and all voted the affair 


a splendid success. 
NOTES. 


It looks as though the dispute between the printers and 
machinists, into which the Pittsburg daily paper publishers 
were unwillingly dragged, would prove a dear experience for 
the disputant unions. 

THE plant of the Hill Printing Company, Eustis, Florida, 
was almost entirely destroyed by fire on the morning of 
December 30, 1899. It is the intention of the company to 
continue the business with as little interruption as possible. 


A SACRAMENTO (Cal.) printer borrowed an outfit of long 
primer type from the State printing office with which to set 
up a city directory. Competing printers heard of this trans- 
action and entered protest. Result: No more loaning of 
material from the public printing office to private employers. 


THE speakers at the annual Franklin banquet of the New 
York Typothetz on January 17, as announced, were Prof. 
James H. Canfield, Paul L. Ford, F. Hopkinson Smith, Col. 
William L. Brown (president of the New York Press Club), 
Rev. Joseph Mooney, Joseph Howard, Jr., and J. Stearns 
Cushing, secretary of the United Typothetz of America. 


EDWARD WuncH, formerly employed in the composing- 
room of the Buffalo Evening News as a foreman, brought 
suit against David Shankland, as president of Typographical 
Union No. 9, to recover damages for alleged conspiracy in 
forcing him out of his position because he refused to take 
out a card in the union. He was given a verdict of $650, 
which verdict has been sustained by the Supreme Court. 


Srx new members were added to the roll of the New York 
Typothetze at the December meeting. This brings up the 
total membership to 185, divided as follows: Active, 108; 
associate, 69; honorary, 6, and 2 others. During the past 
year this Typothetz has sent out to its members and the 
printing trade in the vicinity more printed matter than in 
any two previous years. A determined effort is being made 
to educate the trade to better prices, and to a closer union 
for the interest of all. 

THE employes of the Forman-Bassett-Hatch Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, maintain a benefit association which takes 
care of its members when sick and provides means to bury 
them when dead. The treasury is maintained by the pay- 
ment of 25 cents per month by full-salaried employes and 15 
cents per month by employes receiving $5 or less per week. 
J. C. Forman, C.O. Bassett and C. D. Hatch of the firm are 
honorary members and do much to encourage the associa- 
tion. A new edition of the constitution and by-laws has 
recently been issued and the firm will doubtless be pleased 
to send copies to those interested. 


DISSATISFACTION over the letting of contracts for public 
printing led a Minnesota county clerk to adopt this plan for 
the awarding of future contracts: Samples of every kind of 
form needed in all the offices would be exhibited in the audi- 
tor’s office. The secretary of the printers’ association would 
go there and mark form numbers upon each, and also mark 
the quality and weight of paper. Upon these all the printers 
could submit bids. Thereafter the samples will be on file, 
and when a certain piece of work is ordered that form must 
be followed. The commission will select the lowest bidder 
on each form of work, so that it is very possible that the 
printing work for the year will be very much divided, and 
all printers will secure some of it, unless they are too high 
on all forms. There was a dispute as to whether the blank- 
book work would be let to printers and binders, as few 
printers do both classes of work. It was decided that the 
bids would not be confined to those who could do both 
branches in their own shop. All that was demanded was 
that work be done in union shops. 
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The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration 


to the conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the inter- 
ests of the artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 
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THE PITTSBURG STRIKE. 


David Wright, of Pittsburg Union, kindly favors THE 
INLAND PRINTER with an account of the difficulty in that 
city : 

A strike, authorized by the Executive Council of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, took place in the composing- 
rooms of seven of the eight English daily newspapers — the 
Times, Leader, Post, Press, Gazette, Chronicle and News — 
on December 15, 1899. Typographical Union No. 7 was the 
only organization of the allied trades involved. About 275 
members of this union walked out. 

Some three months before the strike the Typographical 
Union notified the publishers that the scale of the past six 
years would terminate in ninety days and a new scale would 
be presented meantime. This became necessary because of 
the International Typographical Union laws regarding ad- 
mission of machine-tenders and proofreaders. The publish- 
ers frankly stated they did not want amalgamation of the 
various newspaper employes. Previous to these negotiations 
No. 7 had secured the consent of the machine-tenders to 
become members of the Typographical Union. 

The new scale also requested an increase of 5 cents an 
hour. The Dispatch signified its willingness to accept the 
provisions regarding machine-tenders and proofreaders, but 
was desirous of conferring on the balance of the scale. 

The union appointed a conference committee, which 
proved fruitless, neither side receding from its original posi- 
tion, the publishers refusing absolutely to confer on the 
scale until the printers had withdrawn the sections on 
machine-tenders and proofreaders. Pending notification to 
the publishers that a new scale would be formulated, the 
association had secured and signed an agreement for five years 
with the machine-tenders, who had been notified that if they 
joined the Typographical Union they would be instantly dis- 
charged. The entering into such an agreement while the 
machine-tender question was pending roused the ire of the 
printers. 

President Donnelly, of the International Typographical 
Union, was called. His conference with the publishers’ 
association had no better result. President Donnelly had 
intended to come to the city on December 14 to further 
endeavor to straighten out the tangle, but business at the 
Detroit convention of the American Federation of Labor 
prevented. He was in constant communication with the 
officers of the local union, however. ‘The whole matter was 
now in the hands of the Executive Council of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

The day before the strike the conference committee 
received instructions from Detroit to waive jurisdiction over 
the machine-tenders, but not to recede from its position on 
the proofreaders. The new proposition was laid before the 
publishers, together with an agreement to submit all the 
other parts of the scale to arbitration if jurisdiction over 
the proofreaders was granted. The publishers next day 
forwarded to the union, then in session, their declination of 
the latest proposition of the union’s conference committee. 

The Executive Cotncil of the International Typographical 
Union having acted on the matter, and having decided on 
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the immediate enforcement of the International law, a strike 
was ordered. President Donnelly left Detroit at once and 
secured another conference with the publishers, but nothing 
came of it. Meanwhile the publishers were endeavoring to 
fill up their offices with a sufficient quota of men to get out 
their papers, having posted the scale in the various offices. 
The first few days of the strike the papers were put to the 
sorest straits to get out their editions; it might be said that 
practically one paper got out the entireseven. The expenses 
of their composing-rooms, although they are paying in many 
instances much less wages than the old scale called for, have 
increased enormously. 

The entire Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union met in Pittsburg on December 20, remain- 
ing in session four days. Secretary Bramwood worked most 
energetically for the union’s interests. The council endeav- 
ored to secure the coédperation of the stereotypers and press- 
men, but on account of the very peculiar character of the 
organization among the former and the lack of organization 
among the latter, without success. 

The Typographical Union has been very energetic, through 
the medium of literature and speakers, in placing its side of 
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carry out,” was first promulgated by its editor, not by the 
American Federationist. 

“CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON TRUSTS,” 626 pages, a report 
of the notable gatherings there, containing the several 
speeches, is on sale in New York by the Tucker Publishing 
Company. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

NEw YORK Union has voted to continue its farming 
experiment for another year. There is a possibility of its 
ultimately supplanting the Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs so far as No. 6 is concerned. 

THE Pacific Union Printer has given way to a weekly 
paper in the interest of all organizations. Readers of the 
former will regret this. Under the editorship of Mr. Will J. 
French the Printer was a welcome guest at all times. 


“A DIVIDEND TO LABOR,” published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., is an attempt to establish better relations between 
employer and employe, by methods of insurance, home 
buildings, savings funds, libraries, medical aid, amusements, 
exercises, and so forth. It is quite descriptive of the many 
large concerns that have successfully adopted such a policy, 
including the recognition of trade unions, both at home and 
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the case before the public, and especially organized labor, 
with very satisfactory results thus far. The circulations of 
all the papers affected have dropped materially ; some of the 
more vulnerable enormously. The employers are using their 
seven Linotype machinists to father assertions that the strike 
is one between labor organizations and not against the news- 
papers. These circulars are having but very little, if any, 
effect. The Linotype machinists are not only working with 
nonunion men, but are also operating machines, instructing 
nonunion learners, besides rendering all the assistance in 
their power to defeat the Typographical Union. 

First Vice-President Lynch, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, has remained in Pittsburg to look after 
the International’s interests during the struggle. 

NOTES. 

PITTSBURG printers will start a daily paper. 

A NEw JERSEy and an Ohio judge have recently rendered 
decisions in favor of picketing. 

MarcELtus F. Houck, deaf mute, a job compositor, 
sets forth his abilities in a circular addressed to employers, 
offering to work for $2.50 per day. Yet Mr. Houck appears 
to have a good opinion of himself. 

TRADE-UNIONISTS owe a debt to Lzber/y, which was the 
first to logically prove the boycott a lawful weapon. “Men 
have the right to threaten that which they have the right to 


abroad. It is a good book on these lines, and its author, 
N. P. Gilman, it is readily discerned, is prompted by the 
proper spirit in writing it. While such measures are not, of 
course, fundamental, they lead up. Much has been accom- 
plished, in a humane way, since the days of the old factory 
system, as the book shows. The carping critic who is always 
barking at the heels of labor should read it. 


THE following from Robert Blatchford, author of * Merrie 
England,” is not strictly an evidence of “class conscious- 
ness ”: 


When England is}at war I’m English. I have no politics and no 
party. I am English, and I regard all those who have taken arms against 
England as enemies, to be fought and beaten. My daughter 
has orders to play “Rule Britannia” every night while the war lasts. 
You can not teach an old dog new tricks, and you can not teach me to 
cheer my country’s enemies, nor to pray for the defeat of the British sol- 
diers. On this evening I fill a glass with British (Australian) 
burgundy, and I drink to the health of the Queen and the success of the 
British army. 


THE New York Commercial says : 


A little reflection ought to convince those builders and contractors 
who are said to contemplate a war of extermination against trades 
unions, that such a thingiwould be at least ill-advised. Laborers have a 
right to form unions, just the same as employers) have a right to league 
themselves together for any legitimate purpose; and to attempt to rob 
them of that right by any method whatever would be oppressive in the 
extreme, and would only result in throwing popular sympathy over- 
whelmingly on the side of the unions. The way to remedy 
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matters is not to make war on the unions as unions, but if any of them 
insist on unreasonable conditions, to direct effort toward the abolition of 
such conditions. . Suppose the unions should threaten to strike, 
and keep on striking until the associations of employers of labor all over 
the country agreed to disband, and remain disbanded? Who but would 
condemn the unions and support the employers in their natural right ? 

NOTWITHSTANDING the injunction, the New York Sun 
still labors under a rigorous boycott. Its columns show a 
dearth of ads. and newsdealers report a heavy loss in circu- 
lation. Its attorney stated in court that if the situation were 
allowed to continue the paper would be in a bad way. 
Eleven members of the union have been arrested since the 
warfare started. It would appear that the Sun’s only reason 
for continuing the unequal contest is to maintain its man- 
ager’s reputation for stubbornness, an ambition worthy of a 
schoolboy. That the Sum is beaten is beyond question. The 
“fair list,” issued by the union, containing nearly all the 
largest advertisers in New York, who refrain from using the 
Sun’s columns, tells the story. 

HANNIBAL L. HAMLIN, Portland, Maine, writes: ‘Will 
you be kind enough to inform me, through the columns of 
your valuable paper, as to the position of a printer in the 
Navy, namely: The pay, kind of uniform, duties, etc. I 
think this would interest many of the craft. I take your 
paper every month, and I can say that it is a companion that 
no printer should be without.” Answer.— Formerly the pay 
for such a position was about $30 per month, and the dress 
the regular sailor suit, mess with petty officers, one printer 
to each of the four fleets— North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
Asiatic and European— quartered on the flagship, and also 
one printer in each navy yard. The work consists of about 
one or two days in each month on bills of fare, programs, 
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general orders, stationery and court-martial proceedings. 
Capt. Morris Miller, however, of the Vermont, writes: 
“Printers are rarely enlisted now, and we are enlisting none 
at present. The typewriter has replaced the printer.” 

A REPRESENTATIVE of the bicycle workers’ unions 
recently said, “The attitude of organized labor toward 
the trust will depend upon the attitude of the trust toward 
organized labor.” The iron and steel workers have made 
favorable terms with the trust in that trade. The Bakers’ 
International Union asks that the National Biscuit Company, 
comprising three of the largest baking concerns, unionize its 
shops, upon which we learn the trust problem will be settled 
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so far as the bakers are concerned. State socialists, such as 
Debs, favor trusts, and now we have the annual report of 
the president of the American Federation of Labor that the 
trust is the “natural concentration of industry,” to be ulti- 
mately administered by the workers. “There will be no 
cataclysm, but a transition so gentle that most men will 
wonder how it all happened.” 

Almost everybody knows that a trust is designed to be a 
monopoly, and that instead of being a “natural concentra- 
tion” it is the outgrowth of conditions that are unnatural, 
conditions that place the means of production by statute 
law, in contradiction to the laws of nature, into the posses- 
sion of a few. A trust would deprive all others of the oppor- 
tunity to buy, sell or labor in its line. That can never be 
good, whether done by a corporation or a State. It is rather 
late in the day to go back on the principle of liberty simply 
because a few trusts have achieved a partial success with the 
aid of the State, and because certain fakers need votes. 
Should the trusts succeed, the “transition” would indeed be 
“gentle,” with the mass of laborers fighting for place in the 
narrowed field of labor, while the military arm of the State 
preserves order. The spectacle of one who speaks for labor 
in public places advocating such a pernicious doctrine is 
enough to “stagger humanity.” 


NINETEENTH CENTURY HAPPENINGS. 


The fact that the year 1900 closes the nineteenth century, 
brings forcibly to the attention the wonderful advance that 
has taken place in the printing and allied trades. Below are 
some of the more important stationery and printing “events” 
of the nineteenth century: 

The first power printing-press patented by Koenig in 1810 
in England. 

The first typewriter to be patented in the United States 
was by W. A. Burt in 1820. 

The first typesetting machine was invented and patented 
in 1822 by Church. 

The first steam-power printing-press set up in the United 
States was at Albany, New York, by Benthuysen, in 1823. 

The first lead-pencil factory in the United States was 
started at Salem, Massachusetts, by Joseph Dixon in 1830. 

The envelope was first used in the United States in 1839. 

The vulcanization of rubber was accidentally discovered 
by Goodyear, 1839. 

The first photographic portrait taken from life was pro- 
duced by Professor Draper, at University of New York, 1839. 

The postage stamp for mailing letters was first used in 
the United States, 1840. 

Richard M. Hoe secured the first patent for a double 
cylinder printing-press in 1842. 

W. A. Bullock patented the first printing-press to print 
the paper from a roll in 1860. 

Here is a prophecy that has been made for the “art pre- 
servative” for the coming century, by one of the best-known 
men in the printing and newspaper business. For the twen- 
tieth century he prophesies that : 

“The cost of power will fall tremendously during the 
coming century, which, with very cheap paper— made per- 
haps from cornstalks—and improved automatic machinery, 
will make it possible to give away newspapers, which will be 
printed on presses running eight or ten colors simultane- 
ously. Perhaps printing will pass away, to be succeeded by 
a development of photography. Accurate pictures will be 
telegraphed as we now telegraph words.”—7he American 
Stationer. 





ENCLOSED find $1 for six months’ subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. I can not afford to get along without it, 
the many suggestions contained in each number being worth 
many times the subscription price.— A. P. Faling, Sun 
Printing House, Petersburg, Michigan. 



























































CHARLES B, ROSS, JR., ARTIST. 


BY M. H. C. 


A MONG the younger coterie of Chicagoans who have 
\ adopted art as a profession few have made more rapid 
and substantial progress than the young man whose 
name heads this article. A Chicago boy born and bred, he 
gave early evidence of an artistic bent, and began his studies 
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at the Art Institute with a determination to succeed. Soon 
recognizing the need of practical experience in mastering the 
various and best approved methods of preparing work for 
reproduction, he obtained a position, first with the Franklin 
Engraving Company, and later with J. Manz & Company, at 
the same time industriously pursuing his studies at the Art 
Institute. Such good use did he make of his time and 
opportunities that after about a year of such apprenticeship 
he felt confidence enough in his ability to fill at least a por- 
tion of the “long-felt want” for pictures to print to start out 
for himself. At the outset he met with discouragement and 
prophecies of failure, but by dint of energy and pluck he 
soon established a paying clientéle— doing work of any kind 
that offered for the local magazines, periodicals, trade papers, 
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etc.; and later some Eastern publishers, notably Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company and others. During this period he 
produced some very creditable drawings, some of which 
appeared from time to time in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Early in 1897 Mr. Ross became imbued with the idea that 
New York city presented a better market for the wares he 
had to offer, and greater advantages for study and improve- 
ment than Chicago, by reason of a larger demand for art 
work, and February of that year found him established in 
that city. From the first the merit of his work commanded 
ready recognition, and contributions from his pen and brush 
soon began to appear in the illustrated supplements of the 
New York 7imes, Tribune and other dailies, and later in the 
magazines. Finding work on the monthlies more congenial 
and profitable, he has of late dropped newspaper work 
entirely; one prominent publishing house now employs all 
of his time not devoted to his art studies, which he continues 
to pursue with unabated vigor and earnestness. 





SECOND-CLASS LIVES AND FIRST-CLASS FUNERALS.* 


“OON after I accepted the invitation of our genial secre- 
S tary to speak to you I was tempted of the evil one. A 
subtle and selfish suggestion entered my mind. I said 
to myself: “Instead of reading a 
paper of the orthodox and cus- 
tomary kind, I will preach a ser- 
mon. This will be followed by 
a howl of resentment and cause 
my being inevitably and perma- 
nently placed on the retired list 
of speakers, and thus compelled 
to spend all my future time at 
these meetings in ease and indo- 
lence.” 

The verse of my sermon is 
entitled “Second-Class Lives and 
First-Class Funerals.” It is taken 
from the book of life, with special 
reference to aspiring and indus- 
trious journalists, whose zeal out- 
runs their discretion. 

Gentlemen, it must be con- 
ceded that it is difficult to get 
first-class products or results from 
second-class materials or meth- 
ods. It is difficult if not impossi- 
ble for journalists to do first-class 
work if they lead second-class 
lives. The profession of journalism is arduous and exact- 
ing. Publishers and editors, if ambitious to win enduring 
reputation, must give of the best that is in them to their 
readers. To do this they must be continually absorbing 
the best that is out of them and around them, and if they 
avoid or neglect this duty will remain groundlings all their 
lives. 

The work of the journalist is exposed to the full glare of 
publicity and criticism. I sometimes think journalists are 
expected to know more about everything than most people 
know about anything. “Old Subscriber,” “Constant Reader” 
and “Pro bono publico” are ever alert and watchful. 

To keep the halo of the editorial “we” from wabbling, 
journalists should strive to remain fresh, buoyant and 
receptive; in other words, they must lead first-class lives. 

And how do I define the first-class life ? 

It is not a question of riches or rude health. The first- 
class life is that which is quiet, peaceful, contented and 





From wash drawing by 
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* Paper read before the Chicago Trade Press Association on Decem- 
ber 29, 1899, at the Victoria Hotel, Chicago, by R. C. Jacobsen, editor of 
Hide and Leather. 





















unostentatious. Moderate in everything, open and receptive 
to the glory and ever-changing beauty of nature, to the 
beneficent influence of good literature, the pleasures of 
music and the society of refined, congenial and educated 
people. The first-class life takes pleasure in little things, 
because great pleasures are rare. 

The first-class man, by cultivating self-control and philos- 
ophy of mind, becomes strong in his strength and wise in his 
wisdom. The form of religion adopted is immaterial, so 
long as it does not interfere with one’s general good conduct. 
Above all, the first-class man regards bodily exercise as a 
prime adjunct to mental exercise. He is well aware that 
nerve-spending at work must be balanced by nerve-mending 
at play. He should learn to love games such as golf, riding 
a horse or a wheel, or tramping across the country, either 
with or without a gun. 

Fresh air, sunshine and ample rest are absolutely neces- 
sary, besides mental cultivation, for the production of first- 
class journalism. And it would be better for the reading 
public if journalists were compelled to live in country homes 
instead of amid city noise and distraction, where there is less 
opportunity for mental and physical rest and reflection. The 
first-class man does not neglect everything for business, but 
is careful that he and those near him in any way lead first- 
class lives. 

And what about the second-class life? Thomas Carlyle 
must have noticed the large number of people leading 
second-class lives when he stated that the population of 
England was 30,000,000— mostly fools. I sometimes think 
the Recording Angel wonders if the variety of fools that are 
hauled before him every day will ever end. A short time 
ago this letter appeared in a prominent daily paper: 
THE FATAL AGE. 
Vice-President Hobart was just fifty-five, the fatal age for business 
men, as is shown by the records of the different exchanges and other 
mortality statistics. Lawyers and clergymen live to a much greater age, 
but physicians and business men as a rule die in their prime. The expla- 
nation is not far to seek; hurry, worry, irregular meals and lack of exer- 
cise cause many men to break down early who, with more regard to 
hygienic rules, might have survived to be three score and ten. Let this be 
a warning to others. 

A bright young member of the Republican party died a 
few weeks ago in Chicago. One of the obituary notices 
stated that he was cultured and brainy, and that he led the 
hurried life of an American gentleman and burned out at 
thirty years of age. 

Mr. Vanderbilt died a few months ago at the age of fifty- 
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From wash drawing by Charles B. Ross, Jr. 


six. He was a busy man, and it is not unlikely that amid 
his ocean of gold he neglected his health. Probably he had 
“no time.” He has time to burn now, but we refuse to think 
that this is his fate. 

The second-class man lives under perpetual delusion. He 
dreams of future rest and rational living, and dies dreaming. 
His passion for wealth or reputation smothers what self- 
control he may have had. He goes through life handcuffed 
to the dollars, and it is small consolation to know that their 
chief function in the end will be to pay for a first-class 
funeral for him. 

We can not buy new nerves, lungs, liver or digestive 
organs, or happiness, love of nature and animals, and that 
sweet serenity that mellows the declining years of a well- 
ordered life. The man whose journal or business is his God 
worships before a tin altar. I admire business devotion, but 
it must be tempered by moderation. Work and whisky in 
moderation never kill; but intemperance in either has slain 
its legions. 

Andrew Carnegie once remarked that many men had 
enough to retire on, but nothing to retire to. He was warn- 
ing against a second-class life. Sooner or later, gentlemen, 
we fall heir to our six feet of sod, or feel the need of a harbor 
or retreat from active work. And the man who enters the 
shadows of old age, knowing nothing but business, holds 
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wasted hands, as Miss Murfree says, to the years as they 
pass — holding them out always, and always empty. 

Countless numbers of men make a success out of every- 
thing: but themselves. They grow so incrusted with pros- 
perity that they become blind to everything but business, 
until with racked nerves and ruined constitutions they recall 
with despair their omission to cultivate the softer and sweeter 
side of life in their mad desire to get more business, to get 
more dollars, to get more business. It is a terrible chain. 

He is a poor manager who does not so arrange his affairs 
that he may leave them for intervals with impunity. One 
thing is certain—if a man does not get away from his busi- 
ness from time to time it will get away from him. 

And we all know men who have prospered and built man- 
sions and offices, and expanded in all directions, excepting 
the direction of their own souls. Such men may buy liberally 
of quartered oak and plate glass, but they themselves remain 
nothing but human two-by-four scantlings. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson says: “Sad and sinful is 
the life of that man who finds not the heavens bluer and the 
waves more musical in maturity than in childhood.” 

It would be interesting to know what our members do for 
recreation and relaxation. The only exercise some journalists 
take is throwing rocks at the reptile opposition. I shall not 
complain, gentlemen, of what you say about my little sermon 
to you tonight if I may only flatter myself that I have taken 
one step toward making a journalist a better man or a man 
a better journalist. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PUNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TYPEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


PROOFREADING.—By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 


_ BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. .A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 


PUNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

POSSESSIVE ABBREVIATION.—F. E. C., Lamoni, Iowa, 
asks whether “R. C’s letter” or “R. C.’s letter” is right. 
Answer.— Any abbreviation in the possessive case should 
have the period and the sign of possession. The second 
form is right. 

YEARS IN ROMAN NUMERALS.— We are requested to give 
an opinion on the writing of the number of this year in 
Roman numerals. Choice comes between MCM and 
MDCCCC. Regular process of economy in such notation 
indicates MCM as decidedly preferable. At each place in the 
series where addition of characters may be avoided by chang- 
ing to expression by subtraction, the change is made. Thus 
we get IV for one less than five, instead of IIII, IX for one less 
than ten, instead of VIIII, or five and four, and MCM for 
one thousand and one hundred less than one thousand, a 
more economical form than MDCCCC, or one thousand, five 
hundred, and four hundred. 

“ DIRECTOR” AND “PROVINCE.”— P. C., Brantford, Onta- 
rio, asks a question that can be answered only as a matter 
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of personal choice, as follows: Should the words ‘director’ 
and ‘province’ be capitalized in the following sentences : 
‘As the organizer and director of the Brantford Young 
Ladies’ College’: ‘Mr. Smith of Ontario is one of the oldest 
business men of the province’ ?” Answer.—All that can be 
said in general about the first of these words is that some do 
and some do not use a capital. No rule has ever been for- 
mulated that makes either practice a prescription of gram- 
mar. In special work, such as a catalogue of the college, 
probably almost every one would use the capital letter; ordi- 
narily, however, it seems better not to use it. Many Cana- 
dians prefer to capitalize “ province,” and it is to be presumed 
that they imagine it to be, in such sentences as the one 
quoted, such a particular use as to place it in the category of 
proper names. General usage seems to be the other way, 
and no reason presents itself against preserving the form of 
the common noun. Many similar words, as empire, republic, 
are variously printed, according to differing notions of editors 
and proofreaders. The preference of the one who writes this 
answer is for no capitalizing in any of these cases, for he can 
find no reason for using a capital. 


CompounpDs, PossEssIvEs, Etc.—F. P. G., Dayton, Ohio, 
writes: “1. If ‘New-year’ means ‘the year approaching or 
newly begun,’ ought not the year just passing away to be 
written ‘Old-year’? 2. A Bible printed by an English firm 
and one published by an American house has ‘their’s’ in 
Matt. 5:3 and in Matt.5:10. What authority is there for 
this use of the apostrophe? 3. In ‘The twelve washed each 
other’s feet,’ is the sign of the possessive in the proper 
place? If the apostrophe were to follow the s, would the 
meaning be that each washed the feet of more than one 
other? 4. Is the following rule based on good usage? Use 
the singular verb after all sums when given in figures with 
dollar-mark ; as $20 has been raised, or was collected, etc. 
5. Ought ‘day’ to be capitalized in ‘ New-year’s day,’ ‘ Christ- 
mas day,’ etc.?” Answer.—1. Both “new-year” and “old- 
year” are wrong compounds in any use except as attributive 
adjectives, as in “new-year resolutions” and “old-year fail- 
ures.” 2. When the possessive pronouns were first used 
they were written with an apostrophe, just as possessive 
nouns are written, and they have been preserved in that 
form in the Bible. Practice has elsewhere arbitrarily dropped 
the apostrophe. 3. The sign is in the proper place; it 
should never be the other way with the word “each.” “One 
washed the others’ feet” would mean that one washed the 
feet of more than one other. 4. The rule is based on good 
usage and good grammatical reason, since the figures and 
dollar-mark name one sum of money, not a number of indi- 
vidual dollars. 5. Both the Century Dictionary and the 
Standard Dictionary give Christmas day, New-year’s day 
and Thanksgiving day, not “Day.” No better authorities 
ever existed, and both distinguish especially as to capitaliz- 
ing—that is, they give such terms in the form chosen by 
their makers as the proper one. Many persons use the 
capital in question, but the other practice is undoubtedly 
better. 


GRAMMAR AND Ip10oM.— M.A.5S., Battle Creek, Michigan, 
wishes these questions discussed: “1. Is ‘had better’ wrong, 
and why? 2. Is thad got’ or ‘had gotten’ better? 3. Is 
there any authority for regarding the names of the days of 
the week and those of the months as common nouns, and on 
what grounds might they be proper nouns? 4. Would you 
use the capital initial for the adjective in such expressions as 
‘eastern lady,’ ‘southern railroad,’ ‘western Tennessee ?’ 
5. Should ‘revolutionary’ take the capital initial in the sen- 
tence,‘ The revolutionary period was a time of great anxiety’ ?” 
Answer.—1. It is asserted with great insistence by many 
persons that “had better” is wrong, but no reason yet given 
has persuaded those who know best, and whose practice is 
best, to adopt the offered substitute. The expression is as 
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old as the language, and is used by the best and most careful 
writers; it is not wrong. 2. Goold Brown gives a list of 
irregular verbs, in which the perfect participle of “get” is 
entered as “got or gotten”; and he says that in each case 
like this the form supposed to be preferable, and best sup- 
ported by authorities, is placed first. “Had got” is better 
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than “had gotten.” 3. On this also Goold Brown may be 
cited. He says: “Dr. Webster, and other makers of spelling- 
books, very improperly write Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday without capi- 
tals.” Sosome authorities must at some time have considered 
these 'as common nouns. But day and month names are 
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Photos by Frank E. Smith, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
By courtesy Photo-Beacon, Chicago. 
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proper nouns, just as much as are personal names. While 
they are applicable to an unlimited number of days and 
months, each use of one of the names particularizes a certain 
one in distinction from others. 4. Capitals should be used in 
“Eastern lady,” “Southern railroad,” but not in “western 
Tennessee.” ‘The first two refer to particular sections of the 
country, and are always capitalized in the best practice; but 
the last means merely the western part of Tennessee, and 
is not in any sense particular. 5. “Revolutionary” should 
always be capitalized when referring to the Revolutionary 
war. In reference to any ordinary time of revolution, when 
the word is used in its common aspect, it should not have a 
capital. All of these questions are answered differently by 
different authorities, and none of them seems likely ever to 
secure universal agreement. The best that can be done is to 
select the practice that seems most reasonable and abide by 
the decision reached —or to change your mind later if the 
other way then seems better. In writing these answers the 
editor has indicated his careful choice, which he does not 
expect to change. 


A PARCELS POST FOR PRINTERS. 


The great convenience and saving to the small printers 
and merchants generally which would result from the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post is evident. It is gratifying to note, 
therefore, that the National Association of Manufacturers has 
apparently decided to enter upon an agitation for the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post in this country modeled upon that 
now in successful operation in Great Britain and Germany. 
Its executive committee has passed the following resolution : 
“That the executive committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers favors the enactment of a law by Congress 
providing for the establishment of a parcel-post system in the 
United States similar to the laws in England and Germany, 
and also the negotiation of parcel-post treaties with other 
nations.” The chief argument for the proposal is conven- 
ience to the people, especially to the residents of small towns. 
In the great cities the merchants have introduced the free- 
delivery system, and it is contended that facilities of this kind 
ought to be extended to the country at large. Under the 
English plan the limit of weight is eleven pounds and the 
rate begins at 6 cents a pound and increases 2 cents a pound, 
the charge for the limit being 25 cents. In the United States 
the rate for general merchandise is 16 cents a pound, which 
is estimated to be about 100 per cent in excess of the actual 
cost of the limited parcels post we now have. The rate is 
undoubtedly prohibitive, and the effect is to drive nearly the 
whole trade to the express companies. The association will 
urge the adoption of the English rate. 


PRINTERS’ COMBINE, 


Reports from St. Paul, Minnesota, say that William B. 
Brewster, the St. Paul attorney who was arrested in Chicago 
while forming a photo-engravers’ combine, but was imme- 
diately discharged, will start east on a tour of organization 
among the employing printers of the various cities. Mr. 
Brewster has eight cities on his list where his services have 
been sought. His plan deals with the separate branches of 
the printing and illustrating business, each being organized 
independently in each city. It is intended to eliminate the 
“cutthroat” element in competition by the establishment of 
a schedule of the prices and the employment of a general 
manager, who is to do the estimating on all work that doés 
not naturally fall into a standard classification. St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Des Moines and Sioux City have been 
organized under this plan, and the results are reported as 
satisfactory. The American Printer and Stationer, from 
which the above is taken, expresses grave doubts of the 
success of such a clearing-house arrangement, as few first- 
class houses would agree to surrender their individuality for 
the general good. 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
{@PRESS CLUB 


CHICAGO 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 

INCE I printed the story of the blunder in the Chicago 

S Times-Herald’s composing-room in the “Echoes” in 

December, I have been in receipt of several letters 
reciting odd errors that have happened in other newspaper 
offices. The editor of the Saint Croix Courier, of St. Stephen, 
N. B.—H. M. Webber — writes : 

“The Episcopal clergymen composing the deanery of St. 
Andrews in this county had been holding a session at Grand 
Manan, and the venerable bishop of the province was in 
attendance. A public service was held in the evening and 
the rite of confirmation administered. A correspondent had 
sent us in an account of the meeting, and in the copy as 
given to the printer was this statement: ‘A public service 
was held in the evening and at the close of the meeting eight 
persons were confirmed.’ When the proof came in it read: 
‘A public service was held in the evening and, at the close of 
the meeting, eight persons were confined.’ A gentleman who 
was in the office at the time begged to have it published as it 
read, but it was one of the jokes that the proofreader had to 
withhold from the public in the interest of his bread and 
butter.” 

I have been told another story in this same connection. 
It is about a compositor in a well-known ticket printing-office 
in Chicago. It is a well-known fact that tickets are required” 
for transportation of a corpse as well as live persons. A cer- 
tain railroad had need of some of these “corpse” tickets, and 
the copy handed to the printer by the foreman read : 








GOOD FOR PASSAGE 
of 
ONE CORPSE 
to 
Calvary Cemetery. 


Now this happened to be on the day after the Fall Festival, 
and — well, you know how the printer man is after a holiday. 
He set it up, tied a string around it, pulled a proof of it and 
handed it down. This is the way he did it: 


GOOD FOR PASSAGE 
of 
ONE CORPSE 
to 
Calvary Cemetery 
And Return. 





The foreman looked at the proof and remarked: “It’s a 
lucky corpse that goes to Calvary and returns.” 


SS 


I shall be glad to hear of any queer typographical errors 
that the friends of THE INLAND PRINTER happen to know 
about. A collection of them might be useful as well as 
amusing. 
ST 
It sometimes comes about that a practical joke springs 
back on the joker like a boomerang. That was the way of it 
in the case of Jack Klein and Billy Cornell. Billy Cornell 
has just become a member of the Press Club, and that’s what 
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brings up the old story. Billy has done police and sporting 
work on the newspapers of Chicago for eighteen years, but 
somehow or other he never got into the Press Club. But he 
is sorry now and will never do it again. Jack Klein was 
doing police on the 77mes during the anarchist trials. Billy 
had the same job on the J/orning News. One dull night the 
two met over at the county jail. 

“ Heard of the suicide, Billy ?” asked Jack, kind of indif- 
ferent like. 

“No,” said Billy, “what is it ?” 

“Oh, never mind,” replied Jack. 
have you scooped all right.” 

Now Jack didn’t know about any suicide. He was just 
“stringing” Billy. But Billy didn’t know this and it worried 
him. So he went into the jail and he said to the lock-up 
man: “See here, old fellow, what about that suicide ?” 

“No suicide here,” said Mr. Lockup Man. 

Billy went away, but he couldn’t rest. 
again to the jail. He said to the lockup: 
holding back ; I know the main facts in that suicide and you 
might as well give up so I’ll have the straight of it.” The 
answer that came back to Billy nearly knocked him over. 

“Don’t give it away,” said the lock-up man softly, “but 
George Engel did attempt suicide tonight.” 

George Engel was one of the condemned anarchists and 
the jail officials were trying to keep the story of the attempt 
on his own life out of the newspapers. It was a clear case 
of “bull” luck that Billy blundered on to it through the jok- 
ing remark of Jack Klein. Billy Cornell scooped the town. 
When Jack Klein read a column and a half story of it in the 
News the next morning his eyes bulged out like the glass in 
the front of a night watchman’s lantern. 


"You can’t get it. I 


He went back 
“There is no use 


SS 


It’s Mr. Dooley Dunne now, but it used to be Pete Dunne; 
and it’s Mr. Charles Dillingham now, but it used to be 
“Charlie.” Mr. Dunne has reached fame and Mr. Dilling- 
ham is getting to be wealthy as the manager of the Garden 
Theater of New York. When these two were just Pete and 
Charlie they did the hotels together for two Chicago news- 
papers. One evening they called on a Russian count at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel. The count couldn’t speak a word ot 
English and the reporters didn’t know anything but South 
Clark street. 

* How are you going to tackle, Pete ?” asked Charlie. 

“Never you mind,” said Dunne, “I'll reach him all right.” 

The count bowed graciously. 

Pete bent his head down till it nearly touched his shoes. 

The count had long, bushy whiskers like a buccaneer. 
But he smiled like an angel and said in an outlandish lingo 
something that sounded like this: 

“ Vittiffdorf Cantelloubber Annergebber !” 

Dunne looked up with his face wreathed in smiles and 
remarked with the utmost composure: 

“Mister, will you please give me a pipeful of whiskers ?” 

Charlie Dillingham exploded, but the count seemed to be 
really pleased. 
we 
OUR BUNGTOWN CORRESPONDENT. 


"Johnson’s barn is painted red.” 
That is what old Jarley said, 

Writing news (?! ?) from Bungtown, 
Full two columns— scarce enough 
Space to tell this kind of guff; 
Made the editor so hot 
That he’d say: “Dod rat the rot!” 

And sometimes add: “D—— Bungtown!” 





“Old Tim Finley slipped and fell. 
Parson isn’t feeling well.” 
Latest news (?*!*?) from Bungtown. 
“Aunt Jane Smith looks mighty smart 
In her bran-new market cart. 
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Joe Cook’s took a better half. 
Dorney’s cow has had a calf.” 
Four thousand words from Bungtown. 


Once a tip from the outside 
Threw our office open wide 
For real news from Bungtown. 
Bloody riot and a strike. 
“Good enough, that’s something like! 
Let old Jarley grind away. 
Can’t give us too much, I say, 
Of that hot stuff from Bungtown.” 


But we waited — waited till 
Midnight hour was soft and still —— 
Dawn peeped out at Bungtown. 
Editor he tore his hair; 
Said worse things than “I declare!” 
News from Cairo and Cathay, 
London, Paris and Bombay — 
3ut not one word from Bungtown. 


ENGRAVING 
OTES AND 
QUERIES 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work, Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound ; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DEsIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘Lessons on Decorative Design’’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.—By Ernest Knaufft, editor of Zhe Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
ty pography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—For the use of printers, pub- 
lishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers. 8 by 12 inches, 
printed on transparent celluloid, divided into inches, half inches and quar- 
ter inches by horizontal and perpendicular lines, with a transparent ruler 
pivoted so that it will intersect the scale at the lower left-hand corner in 
whatever position the ruler is placed. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no oe book than Zander’s 

‘Photo-Trichromatic Printing.’’ The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 



















CHAPPED HAanps.— Alex. McD., Montreal, Canada, has so 
much trouble with chapped hands that he feels that he will be 
obliged to give up the photo-engraving business. He wants 
to know if there is any remedy for the trouble. Answer.— 
I have had personal experience with chapped hands so that I 
thought I should have to abandon work that required the 
hands to go into cold water. I find that if I wash my hands 
in warm water, with tar soap, then dry them completely by 
heat, after which rub into them thoroughly a simple cerate 
for the skin purchased in a drug store, I get along very well. 
A further precaution I find is to keep my hands well gloved 
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and warm, when out-of-doors in cold weather. Glycerin is 
rubbed on the hands by some photo-engravers, but mutton 
suet, with the addition of a little glycerin, will be found bet- 
ter. A mixture of equal parts of turpentine, beeswax and 
sweet oil is also recommended. Whatever preparation is 
rubbed into the skin, it is absolutely necessary that the skin 
be clean and perfectly dry to receive it. Many cases of 
bichromate poisoning are due to photo-engravers not taking 
proper care of their hands. 

TRANSFERS FROM HALF-TONES, STEEL DIES AND TYPE.— 
A. G. C., Roanoke, Virginia, asks: “Please advise me 
whether or not there can be transfers made from half-tone 
plates, steel dies and type?” Answer.—It is presumed that 
this query refers to lithographic transfers. Such transfers 
can be made from half-tones, steel dies or type. They can 
be transferred to stone or aluminum and printed from litho- 
graphically, or they can be transferred to zinc and by proper 
handling etched in relief, so as to be printed from on a 
typographic press. 

THE First AMERICAN ENGRAVER.—In answering an 
inquiry as to the beginning of engraving in America, it 
might be difficult to state with absolute certainty who was 
the first engraver. Ben Franklin is accused of engraving 
the ornaments to his “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” The first 
one to establish a business and reputation for himself was a 
young New York physician, Dr. Alexander Anderson. This 
was just one hundred years ago. He began by engraving in 
type metal, and did not know about boxwood for several 
years afterward. In 1796 he started business in New York as 
physician, designer and engraver, bookseller and publisher. 
In that year he engraved a cut nearly three feet high of a 
human skeleton, of which only three impressions were made, 
the wood block being crushed and destroyed with the third 
impression. Anderson later gave his entire time to engrav- 
ing, which he continued until a few days before his death, on 
January 17, 1870, his ninety-fifth year. Lossing has written 
a memorial of Dr. Anderson, which our inquirer will find 
interesting reading if he wishes to inform himself on the early 
history of engraving in America. 

ENAMEL SOLUTION THAT WILL KEEpP.— That was a 
happy suggestion of Herr Gaedicke in the Photographisches 
Wochenblatt to use carbolic acid as a preservative of the glue. 
Carbolic acid may not be the best antiseptic to use, but 
experiment will bring out the proper one. It is also neces- 
sary that the enamel be not sensitized until just before using. 
To those who would like to try this new idea the following 
formula is offered : 

POMEIOH yoo scans sneoeime esse ose es abiasncesiieesiss 
Clarified fish glue 


PEE CN ccs cnnenecoascsaueceue 
RRC FIM coco bebc lesb catauseecécewessueg ean 





BICHTOMALE OF BINING IIE 6s 65 o.o 56s 505s esse seece es 240 grains 
PPiptlied Sy BLeN..ocessse.ubussscaxeahauwswsnnessesn ec 2% ounces 
It will be noticed that it requires two solutions, both of 
which should be filtered thoroughly. When wanted for use, 
both solutions are mixed and aqua ammonia added drop by 
drop until the solution becomes a pale straw color. If read- 
ers who try this formula will report results, whether they be 
failures or successes, we will be enabled to arrive at a definite 
and standard formula for an enamel that will keep and give 
reliable results. 
THE THREE-COLOR PROCESS IN THE MAGAZINES.— Only 
a few years ago I was talking with Mr. John Brisben Walker, 
the proprietor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, at his magnifi- 
cent home in Irvington-on-the-Hudson, on the likelihood of 
color illustration becoming a feature of the monthly maga- 
zines. He had in mind at the time the introduction of color 
illustrations to his magazine, and had consulted the leading 
color-printers on the subject. These printers were, of course, 
lithographers, and they persuaded him that lithography was 











the only practical way to do it. I advocated the three-color 
method, but Mr. Walker said he had made up his mind to 
take the lithographer’s advice. I predicted that the result 
would disappoint him. Well, he installed a large lithographic 
press, hired skilful lithographic artists and lithographers, 
and succeeded in securing some illustrations that resembled 
cigar-box labels. It was a costly lesson, but he learned that 
lithographers would not make magazine illustrators. This 
is recalled by the attempts of the larger magazines to use 
color in their last Christmas editions. One of them, in calling 
attention to their color illustrations, mentioned that the three- 
color process could not be used for that purpose. Notwith- 
standing this statement, McClure’s Magazine for January 
blossoms out with eight full-page illustrations by the three- 
color process, and a promise of plenty of the same kind of 
color-work in the future. This is the best endorsement the 
three-color process has thus far had, and will be of interest 
to process engravers everywhere. 


THE EMPLOYER’S SIDE OF THE ENGRAVERS’ STRIKE IN 
NEw YorK.— The secretary of the Labor Committee of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Association of New York employers makes 
the following statement regarding the start and settlement 
of the recent difference between employing and employed 
engravers in New York: The strike was precipitated by a 
request on the part of the Photo-Engravers’ Union that an 
agreement should be entered into by the employers to increase 
wages $3 per week in all line-engraving departments, includ- 
ing provers, routers and blockers. This demand was in the 
form of a printed agreement of eleven articles, requiring that 
it should take place practically at sight. The employers con- 
sulted and decided to refuse to sign the agreement, and the 
result was a protracted struggle lasting for six weeks before 
an agreement was made permitting any of the houses to 
resume work. Although during this time sufficient help had 
been obtained from outside quarters to enable each and all 
of the houses to attend to a fair proportion of their regular 
custom, no doubt a great deal of trade was for the time 
being diverted from the city and to some other houses in the 
city which took advantage of the situation to continue opera- 
tions. The result up to the present time has been somewhat 
unfortunate for the union, because the men who went back 
to work returned at the old rate of wages, but will receive 
January 1 an increase of $1, and at the beginning of July an 
increase of another dollar. There has also been a slight 
increase in the ratio of apprentices to journeymen, there 
now being two to seven instead of two to eight. 


THE EMPLOYE’S STORY OF THE RECENT STRIKE IN NEW 
YorK.— From Mr. George W. Dunn, the business agent of 
Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1, of New York, the following 
statement was obtained as to the causes that led up to the 
recent strike: Information had come to the union that steps 
were being taken to organize an engraving trust in New York. 
This trust was to cut prices, drive out all the smaller con- 
cerns and then derive their profits from the reduction in the 
wage of their workmen. To prevent such a ruinous combi- 
nation the workmen had determined to show their strength 
on the very first opportunity. For a long time there had 
been dissatisfaction among the engravers of line work that 
their wage was but $18, while half-tone engravers received 
$25. The newspapers were paying their line engravers at 
least $21, and it was resolved by the union to send a commit- 
tee to the employers and endeavor to have them raise the 
wages of the line engravers to $21. For six weeks the union 
tried to bring about this slight increase by petitioning the 
employers. The latter finally refused to consider the subject 
at all. Then the men voted unanimously to give up work 
until the employers would consider their demands. Some of 
the employers granted the increase immediately, others hesi- 
tated a few weeks, but in seven weeks the agreement was 
reached whereby the men went back to work. During the 
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strike $12,000 was paid in wages from the union treasury to 
the 250 men who had stopped work, $16 a week being given 
to the married men on strike, and $12 to single men. Line 
engravers now get $19 a week, beginning January 1, and will 
receive $20 after July 1. 


WILLIAM HENRY Fox TaLsot.—On February 11, 1800, 
was born Fox Talbot, whose memory every photo-engraver 
should honor, for the reason that he was the first to take 
advantage of Mungo Ponton’s discovery that bichromate of 
potash in combination with an organic matter was sensitive 
to light and became insoluble in water after such exposure. 
It was in 1852 that Talbot invented what is now the photo- 
gravure process. He coated steel plates with a solution of 





WILLIAM HENRY FOX TALBOT, 


The inventor in 1852 of Photogravure. 


gelatin and bichromate of potash, and after exposure to 
light under a photographic positive, he laid an aquatint 
ground on the plate and etched the steel with bichloride of 
platinum. This solution penetrated the gelatin film, and 
attacked the steel more or less deeply in proportion to the 
solubility of the overlying gelatin which had been acted on by 
light through the positive. He thus produced an engraved 
plate which could be printed from on a copperplate press. 
He called this “Photoglyphic” engraving. The centenary 
of his birth this month is being made the occasion in Eng- 
land of an endeavor to raise a suitable memorial to his mem- 
ory. Fox Talbot died in 1877. 





REVENUE STAMP PRINTING. 


The question before Secretary Gage as to turning over all 
the work of imprinting revenue stamps on checks, etc., to 
some engraver, instead of leaving it in the hands of several 
stationers, will probably be disposed of early in the year. It 
is apart of the plan to accommodate the patrons in different 
parts of the country by designating one engraver in New 
York, another in Chicago, and a third in San Francisco, with 
possibly a fourth in New Orleans. It will be made an ex- 
pressed stipulation that whoever receives the work shall have 
no connection, direct or indirect, with the stationery business. 
The Government will fix the price each engraver shall charge 
and will endeavor to make this low enough to compensate 
the patrons for limiting their range of choice. 





PATRON —I wish you’d stop my paper for about three 
weeks. Then you can begin sending it again. Editor— 
Certainly. Going away? Patron—No; but I see you are 
getting in a new press, and I haven’t time to spend al! day 
reading about presses.— New York Weekly. 
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SKETCH OF EDWARD EVERETT WINCHELL. 
BY FRANK PRESBREY. 
“~DWARD EVERETT WINCHELL is a difficult man 
is to classify. It is easy to place him among the best of 
American designers and artists. It is, however, an 
injustice to him to go no further. He is entitled to recogni- 
tion as an exceptionally clever descriptive writer, and no list 


Photo by Zaida Ben Yussuf. 


EDWARD E. WINCHELL. 


of the country’s famous raconteurs would be complete with- 
out his name. 

Winchell is a man who could turn his attention to any 
one of a half dozen avenues of human activity and succeed 
in it. It might do to write him down a genius, were it not 
for the fact that a genius is a one-sided man of a hundred- 
ton ability in some particular field, and a six-pounded stock 
of common sense in everything else. His success has come 
from long years of conscientious devotion to the development 
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of the wealth of native talent with which he was endowed. 
He has been seriously engaged in his life’s work for a score 
of years, one-half of which were devoted to the art depart- 
ment of the American Bank Note Company, of which he 
was latterly at the head. It was here that, as he himself 
expresses it, he “made” designs for everything, from a card 
to a circus poster. A career such as this, however, was 
suffocating to an artistic nature so brilliant and out- 
reaching, and he broke the restraint to engage in 
business for himself. It was but a short time after- 
ward when those who had iong been recognized as 
leading art printers in New York realized that there 
was a Richmond in the field whose creations were 
revelations of color schemes and artistic effects. 

The Winchell Printing Company stood for a new 
school of pamphlets and posters, as distinctive as the 
work of William Morris or De Vinne. It was here 
that his ability had full scope, for he was master of 
all the technicalities of the engraver’s, as well as the 
printer’s art. To him the making of the design itself 
was as easy as it was to follow the plate through its 
processes of production and make it ready on the 
press. 

But Winchell is nothing if not Winchellesque. 
Right in the zenith of his brilliant success he closed 
out his business and put off as a member of the 
World’s Commission of the Field Columbian Museum, 
of Chicago, on a two years’ journey to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. This commission bore strong cre- 
dentials from the United States Government, and its 
members were the recipients of more attentions from 
royalty and notables than were shown to even General 
Grant. Its trip covered not only all the countries of 
Europe, but of Asia, Africa and Australia. They hob- 
nobbed with the Ameer of Afghanistan and the Em- 
peror of Japan, the Kings of Siam and Corea and the 
Czar of all the Russias. They traversed Siberia in 
sledges, and luxuriated in the private trains of kings 
in more civilized countries. Everywhere Winchell 
went he made an exhaustive study of the printing, 
engraver’s and designer’s arts, and supplemented his 
already comprehensive knowledge from the storehouses 
of others. He returned to his native land buoyant 
with enthusiasm, and strong in the belief that with 
his long experience, his knowledge, genius and tal- 
ent, and his—what might be termed—postgraduate 
course in the arts and crafts of other countries, he 
could resume his position as the leading designer of 
advertising literature. And he did it quickly and 
effectively. 

With his present partners he formed the Chasmar- 
Winchell Press, of New York and Pittsburg. Of this 
concern he is today, as he has been since its formation, 
the dominating and ruling spirit. The enviable place 
which this company has been accorded as producers 
of the highest type of art printing, its rapid growth 
and importance, is undeniably attributable to Win- 
chell’s genius and practical skill, which one of his 
severest critics has declared to be “far in excess of the 
most exacting taste.” 

It is one thing to have a clever idea and quite another 
thing to get it into practical, effective shape, concerning 
the least number of printings necessary to reproduce it for a 
stipulated price and, of course, within a given time. Few 
men so readily grasp the requirements of this class of work 
as Winchell. The flow of clever ideas is apparently inex- 
haustible with him, and considering the incessant grind of 
daily work his ability in this line excites the wonder and 
astonishment of his intimates. As a draftsman Winchell’s 
versatility is wonderful, rendering with equal fidelity figures, 
animals, landscapes, machinery or architecture. In truth,. 
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like the craftsmen of old, he is at once painter, sculptor, 
architect and mechanical draftsman. He labors with untir- 
ing zeal, and the amount of work he does is prodigious — it 
has been said that the book-covers alone which he has 
created, if stretched out in a line, would reach from New 
York to Chicago—and no two of them alike. 

The late William T. Walters, of Baltimore, 
attracted to Winchell’s talents some years ago that he ten- 
dered him an offer to study abroad at his expense. The 
offer was a tempting one, but was rejected owing to lack of 
confidence, as he never regarded himself seriously as an 
artist capable of great things. He rather turned his atten- 
tion along the channels of practical everyday commercial art. 

The personality of Winchell is not well known, even to 
his contemporaries, and after forming a mental picture of 


was so 











MR. WINCHELL AT HYDERABAD, INDIA, 


him from his profession and his achievements, the first 
meeting with him is an agreeable surprise. He modestly 
acknowledges forty years, but looks ten years younger. He 
is inclined to the humorous in social moments; thoughtful 
and serious when discussing business; dreamy in repose, 
indicating the rare combination of business ability and artis- 
tic temperament. He is a clever talker, enjoys and can tell 
a good story, and has a wide circle of personal friends 
attracted to him by an irresistible magnetism. ‘There is 
probably not a score of men living who have visited so many 
strange and remote corners of the world, and to get under 
the magic spell of his voice when he is in the humor for 
reminiscence, is one of the greatest of intellectual treats. 
His success in his chosen field has been phenomenal. A 
few of Mr. Winchell’s designs are shown on page 710. Lack 
of space prevents the printing of others. 





THE BENEFITS DERIVED ARE LASTING. 

I regard THE INLAND PRINTER as the mightiest help for 
the printer in the small city, and the benefit derived through 
the study of this splendid journal will be lasting.—J. F. 
Papenhagen, Herald Jobrooms, Defiance, Ohio. 

5-5 











MR. WINCHELL IN JAVA, 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XXV.— THE EARLY AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
LETTER-CUTTER’S ART. 
F the early engravers, or punch-cutters as they were 
() formerly called, it is impossible to give any detailed 
information, as very meager records of their lives are 
extant and absolutely nothing concerning the styles or faces 
of type they cut. The work of remodeling and refitting the 
old foundries, with the occasional visits from fire, have prob- 
ably destroyed most of their work if not all of it. The first 
typefoundries were no doubt supplied with matrices or drives 
from the English or European founders, so for a consider- 
able time there was no demand for the cutter’s services; but 
with the growth of printing and publishing and the conse- 
quent demand for type, it finally became necessary for the 
founder to have his own punches. The constant wear and 
the occasional accidents made it necessary to duplicate mat- 
rices, and where the original punch was on the other side of 
the Atlantic it became impracticable to thus depend on the 
original. 

Probably the first person to regularly engage in punch- 
cutting in the United States was Edwin Starr. Any cutting 
prior to his advent was only in the nature of emergency 
work, and might have been done by some person not regu- 
larly engaged in the business, as an engraver or silversmith. 
Mr. Starr, however, saw the opportunity to make a business 
for himself. He was first apprenticed to the trade of a 
silversmith, but his brothers having gone into a typefoun- 
dry he was easily persuaded to join them. He was first 
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employed in the foundry of Elihu White, and he soon devel- 
oped a degree of skill and accuracy that have not often 
been equaled and never excelled. He made the cutting of 
punches on steel his special study and pleasure. In after 
years when engaged in business in Albany he issued a circu- 
lar in which it was stated that nearly all the type cast in the 
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BOOKLET COVER. 
Designed by E. E. Winchell. 


United States prior to 1825 was from punches cut by his own 
hand. This statement could not be controverted and was 
substantially correct. Edwin Starr was the fourth son of 
Timothy Starr, fifth in descent from Dr. Comfort Starr, who 
settled in Boston in 1635. It is not recorded where he was 
born, but probably in New York, and before 1790. In part- 
nership with a brother, and under the name of Starr Broth- 
ers, he opened a typefoundry at Pittsburg about 1832, but 
the venture was an unfortunate one. Afterward he was 
employed in the typefoundry of D. & G. Bruce in New York, 
where he ranked as their best workman. Of a peculiar tem- 
perament, he had not the faculty of adapting himself to his 
associates, and his life was full of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. All his ventures in business on his own account, or 
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BOOKLET COVER. 


Designed by E. E. Winchell. 
(By courtesy of Wilcox & White Company, 
Meriden, Conn.) 


associated with his brothers, proved futile. Yet his work 
was of the highest quality, and he was recognized as a 
genius. Among the many ingenious and valuable inventions 
introduced by him was a method of printing in two or more 
colors by a changeable type (patented), to prevent the coun- 
terfeiting of banknotes. He also introduced a circular type 





for postoffice use. After a long and eventful life Edwin 
Starr died January 19, 1853. 

Another brother, Henry Starr, took up engraving and 
letter-cutting, and was very skilful. His life was spent 
chiefly in Baltimore and Philadelphia, and he died in the 
latter city, but the date is not known. He did good and 
capable work, but did not have the skill or ingenuity of 
Edwin. 

Next to Edwin Starr in point of skill was William F. Hill. 
This gentleman was engaged in the work of cutting punches 
for typefounders, about 1820, or possibly before that time, 
and his work was in demand. He had the reputation of 
producing more ornamental effects than Starr or any other 
cutter of the period. His work was taken by the different 
foundries, Elihu White, D. & G. Bruce, and Binny & Ron- 
aldson. He died on Staten Island, many years ago, of ship- 
fever. 

Another cutter of this period was David Bruce, Jr., who 
died in 1892, an account of whom has already been pub- 
lished in this series of sketches. George Bruce, the junior 
partner in the firm of D. & G. Bruce, was also a cutter, but 
did not work at that 
branch of the business | 
very much. | 

George B. Lothian, | 
son of Robert Lothian, 
who attempted to start | 
a typefoundry in New 
York, but failed, had 
learned something of 
the business from his 
father and from Elihu 
White. He made an 
unsuccessful attempt 
to establish a type- 
foundry at Pittsburg, 
and in 1822 undertook 
to make type for the 
firm of Harper & 
Brothers. Mr. Lothian | 
was a cutter of merit, | 
and the faces of Greek | 
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cut for the Anthon 
Classical Series were 
much admired, and are 
still looked upon as 
correct models. 

Thus while these early representatives of an exclusive 
guild left behind them some strikingly beautiful specimens 
of their skill, there is so little known about their lives that it 
is safe to say very few persons now living ever heard the 
names mentioned. Their work was done at a time when 
printers and typefounders were reaching out for something 
more pleasing than the current type faces in use in England 
and on the Continent, and there are evidences of originality 
of treatment of the alphabet, which was an agreeable change 
to both printer and reader. 


BOOKLET COVER. 
Designed by E. E. Winchell. 


ORIGIN OF “TOMMY ATKINS.” 


The regular soldier of the British army owes his nickname 
of “Tommy Atkins” to a pure accident. Years ago Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley, now commander-in-chief of the armies of Great 
Britain, published a little volume called “The Soldier’s 
Pocket Book of Field Service.” In illustrating the manner 
of properly filling out field reports he happened to use the 
name “Thomas Atkins.” “The Pocket Book” is the English 
soldier’s military bible, and the name “Thomas Atkins” was 
at once adopted as his proper nickname. Later, Thomas 
was abbreviated to “Tommy,” and the accidental name 
passed down into history.—Chicago Daily News. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully In- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELECTROTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review— The Battery— The Dynamo— The Bath— Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth ; 150 pages ; $1.50. 


STEREOTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Meth- 
ods and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name 
of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; S0 illustrations ; $1.50. 

BRONZING ELECTROTYPES.—A correspondent asks for a 
simple method of bronzing art electrotypes. The following 
process is recommended by Watt: “Electrotypes may be 
bronzed by suspending them in a wide-mouthed bottle (or 
other vessel) at the bottom of which a small quantity of sul- 
phide of ammonium has been placed. The sulphide of 
hydrogen which escapes wili give a good bronze tint to the 
copper in a few moments, the depth of tone being regulated 


by the time of exposure.” 


Rapip STEREOTYPING.— The following inquiry comes 
from Paris, France: “I have heard that there is a machine 
in America for casting rotary plates for newspapers, and a 
gentleman informed me that he saw sixteen plates cast in 
four minutes. This gentleman does not understand our trade 
but was very precise about this machine. I have been given 
to understand that the price is $5,000; cheap if it can do 
what he stated. I should say that he means some sort of a 
linotype machine (improved) for rotary machines. At any 
rate I can not find anything about it over here. If you can 
furnish me with any information I would be grateful.” 
Answer.— If there is any such machine in existence as is 
described by our correspondent the writer has not heard of it. 
We are pretty swift people over here, but we do not cast four 
pages a minute in one machine; at least the writer is not 
aware of any such instance. The chances are your informant 
has hada dream. The casting-boxes employed in this country 
probably do not differ materially from those in use in Europe. 
Some of them are provided with automatic clamping devices, 
which save the time previously required to operate the hand- 
screws which lock the cover to the box, and nearly all news- 
paper casting-boxes are equipped with appliances for spraying 
the cover with cold water to expedite the cooling of the metal ; 
but with all these improvements we can not cast sixteen pages 
in four minutes. 


S. D., Sioux Falls, South Dakota, writes: “We have the 
gas steam generator on a single platen steam drying-press, 
and it don’t give good results in drying matrices and keeping 
up steam. It takes from nine to eleven minutes to dry a 
matrix, when it should not take more than six to seven min- 
utes; and it takes from two to two and one-half hours to get 
up steam. I would like to hear from some one who has used 
one of that kind of steam generator, and their experience.” 
Answer.— The editor is not familiar with the kind of gen- 
erator mentioned, but his experience suggests that a gen- 
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erator to produce satisfactory results should be located under 
the steam table, so that the steam will circulate as it does in 
a house-heating plant. It would be difficult to heat a build- 
ing with the steam plant located in the attic, and it is almost 
equally difficult to heat a steam table with the boiler on a 
higher plane than the table, for the reason that the water 
in the boiler frequently syphons into the table, and it is 
impracticable to trap it back into the boiler. On the other 
hand, if the boiler can be located on a floor below that on 
which the steam table stands, or if the generator is small 
enough to be located directly under the steam table, so that a 
perfect circulation may be assured, there would probably be 
no trouble in obtaining all the heat required. Steam gen- 
erators of the latter description are now made specially for 
steam tables and are fully guaranteed by the makers. 


Erastic MoLpinc MATERIAL.—H. C., San Francisco, 
wants to know how to make an elastic composition for 
molding plaster casts. Answer.— Dissolve 32 parts, by 
weight, of gelatin in 24 parts of water, over a slow fire; 
when dissolved, add 1 part beeswax cut up in small pieces. 
The mixture should be warm, but not hot, when used. 
Before applying the composition the plaster casts should be 
well brushed over with oil. The following composition is 
recommended by Mr. George E. Dunton: “Select 10 pounds 
of the best cabinetmaker’s glue and put it to soak over night 
in 5 pints water. The semi-plastic mass should be heated 
over a water bath until it becomes of the consistency of thick 
syrup. ‘To this mass should be added 2% pounds of a good 
quality of molasses and 1 pound of pure glycerin and thor- 
oughly incorporated by constant stirring. The molasses and 
glycerin must not be added until within one-half hour from 
the time when the composition is to be poured. Never try to 
make up this composition in a kettle sitting directly over the 
blaze of a fire.” This composition is suitable for obtaining a 
reverse mold of objects which may not themselves be sus- 
pended in the bath. When the mold has been obtained, a 
duplicate of the original should be made by pouring wax 
into the elastic mold. This wax cast may be suspended in 
the bath and deposited upon, thus securing a metallic 
reverse upon which a duplicate of the original may be 
deposited. 


CLAY STEREOTYPING.— R. D., Dubuque, Iowa, writes: 
“Can you tell me what kind of clay is used for'clay stereotyp- 
ing or what is known as the clay process of stereotyping? Is 
the process expensive ? If not, why is it not more extensively 
employed ? Can you tell me where the necessary outfit may 
be secured, and what it would cost ?’’ Answer.— The clay 
used for stereotyping is a mixtute of kaolin, soapstone and 
plaster of paris. ‘These materials are purchased in powdered 
or pulverized form. The kaolin and soapstone in equal parts 
are thoroughly mixed with water, enough to make the mass 
the consistency of thick cream. A little plaster of paris is 
then added, mixing it in rapidly and thoroughly. The mass 
is then spread evenly over an iron plate which is secured to 
the swinging head of an old-style electrotype press or a press 
of similar description. The form, which should have been 
previously placed on the bed of the press, must be well 
brushed over with benzine. The first impression should be 
made with a piece of cotton cloth between the clay and the 
type. The cloth takes up the superfluous moisture from the 
clay and blocks out the outline of the form. As many as 
three or four impressions are usually necessary to obtain a 
perfect mold, each impression being a little deeper than the 
preceding. After the mold has been made it is floated in the 
metal pot until all the moisture has been expelled and it is of 
the same temperature as the metal. The mold is then sur- 
rounded on three sides with a bent wire and another iron 
plate clamped upon it. Metal is then poured into the open 
side and the cast cooled by spraying the iron plates with 
water, beginning at the bottom and working up toward the 
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The process is expensive compared with the paper 
George E. Lloyd & Co., of Chi- 


top. 
process, because it is slow. 
cago, or R. Hoe & Co., of New York, would probably pro- 
vide the outfit and would furnish prices on request. 


Dry STEREOTYPING.—The following letter is from a prac- 
tical stereotyper who has had considerable experience in “dry 
stereotyping” by the new method: 

Mr. C. S. Partridge: 

DEAR SrrR,— Since the receipt of your last letter I have made about 
fifty full-page molds with the dry flong, and think I have given it a fair 
trial. I have experienced no difficulty whatever in stereotyping large type, 
but with small type the peculiar face has troubled me. During my prac- 
tice I have had to contend with all manner of work, and have sometimes 
felt quite disheartened. I have come to the conclusion that the sheets of 
flong vary in hardness, due perhaps to the fact that they were kept so 
long in a warm room that they became too dry. So I made up some 
stereotype paste and pasted three sheets of tissue paper over the face and 
let it stand one day, then chalked the face of the paper and molded it 
with the mangle. This answered very successfully, and I stereotyped a 
24-page pamphlet, taking eight casts from each page, and not one mold 
broke through the whole job. After taking the mold it was packed, placed 
between sheets of blotting paper'and laid face down on the steam press to 
dry, this occupying only a few minutes. I have experienced the breaking 
of a mold after about the third cast, but if it is on the side of the work 
and not on the face, I manage to get more casts without interfering with 
the face of the work. The mold must be lightly brushed with French 
chalk before each cast. I believe that this process is a step in the right 
direction for printers who object to the heat of the steam table to their 
type forms. At the same time I do not think there is any likelihood of the 
wet process being done away with, as the results are good and the time is 
not such a great way behind, considering the extra packing required by 
the dry process. On the newspaper where I am employed I have seen 
molds dried on the steam table in three minutes, and taken out, packed 
and cast with first-class results, and with practically no finishing. It will 
take a remarkable dry flong to beat this record for newspaper work, but 
for small printers and job offices who object to heat the dry flong will no 
doubt prove an advantage, and to second-rate workmen it will be a boon. 
Yours truly, L. J. SMITH. 
Can Not MAKE Goop STEREOTYPES.— T. W.S., Pulaski, 
New York, writes: “In your valued journal appears ad. for 
a treatise on the art of electrotyping, by a practical electro- 
typer and stereotyper. Do you publish or know of any work 
devoted to stereotyping? My employer, who is not a 
practical printer, recently purchased a much-advertised ste- 
reotyping outfit at a cost of about $35, but which was not 
accompanied by any adeguate directions for using. After 
wasting several days’ time in an unsuccessful attempt to 
operate the machine according to meager directions at hand, 
I have come to the conclusion that it is either worthless or 
else a man must learn the trade in order to attain any degree 
of success. I have used ready-prepared matrices, but the 
matrices will either blister or the plates will be full of bub- 
bles. The metal used consisted of old stereo plates mixed 
with old type metal, and I experimented with every degree 
of temperature possible, though without success in any one 
instance. In some cases a portion of a plate would be sharp 
and clear while the remainder would be blistered and shrunken. 
If you know of any treatise on this subject or can furnish me 
any information regarding the matter, will you kindly favor 
me with a reply?” Axswer.— The writer is frank to say that 
he has never attempted to make stereotypes with a cheap 
outfit, and his knowledge of such plants is obtained from 
descriptions and illustrations contained in the advertisements 
of the manufacturers. From such knowledge we would say 
that while it is no doubt possible to make stereotypes with a 
$35 outfit, the chances of obtaining satisfactory results are 
not more flattering than would be the chance of doing good 
presswork with a cheap press. Moreover, while stereotyping 
is not a difficult trade to learn, it is not surprising that one 
should not make a success of it at the first attempt, or even 
the first week. With regard to the special difficulties men- 
tioned it may be said first: If the flongs are properly made 
in the first place the cause of their blistering will probably be 
found in the fact that the matrices are not thoroughly dried 
before casting. If any moisture remains in the matrix it will 
be changed to steam by the heat of the metal and the layers 
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of paper will be forced apart or raised up, “blistered,” by 
the expansion ; at the same time any moisture remaining on 
the face of the matrix will cause the metal to chill when it 
comes in contact therewith. The molds should be dried as 
thoroughly as possible on the type and then be laid on a hot 
surface for some time until the moisture has been entirely 
expelled. The casting-box should also be well heated so that 
the metal will have no chance to chill. 2. Old stereo plates 
and old type mixed make a metal too hard for stereotyping. 
This probably accounts for the bubbles in the plates. The 
metal should be softened with pure lead until a strip 10 or 12 
inches long will bend, when cold, to a half circle without 
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breaking. 3. If the matrix is dry and the casting-box hot 
the metal may be poured quite cool; that is, at a tempera- 
ture just above the melting point. At this temperature bet- 
ter results will be obtained and less shrinkage observed than 
when the metal is too hot. Space in this department is too 
limited to go into all the details of stereotyping. 
plete information on the subject see the book on Stereotyping 
sold by The Inland Printer Company. 


For com- 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes: 

Then one fowl is goose, but two are called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese; 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice; 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a cow if repeated is never called kine, 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine, 

And if I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet ? 

If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called beeth ? 

If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese ? 

Then one may be that and three would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose, 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother we never say methren; 

Then masculine pronouns are he, his and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis and shim. 

So the English, I think, you all will agree 

Is the dod-rottest language you ever did see. 
—Cheyenne Sun-Leader. 
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BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously culti- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed'to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the conveniepce of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.—By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

THE job department of [the Brooklyn Daily Hagle now 
boasts of two two-letter Linotypes. 

THE Linotype scale at Ottawa, Ontario, is to be increased. 
The present scale is $13.50 for day and $18 for night-work. 

Ep JACKLEY, a Linotype operator employed at Lechman’s 
office in Kansas City, is under arrest charged with killing a 
colored hodcarrier. 

THE Simplex Typesetter which was on exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia has been installed in the office of the /udependent, 
Souderton, Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES C. LEONARD, an operator recently employed 
upon the Asheville (N.C.) Gazette, died from burns received 
at a camp fire near Augusta, Georgia. 

THE printers of Toulouse, France, are opposed to the 
introduction of typesetting machines and have formed a 
society the purpose of which is to resist their adoption. A 
similar course was considered in the United States six or 
seven years ago, but the innate love for progress among 
American printers prevailed and today the machines have no 
better or truer friends than are the members of this craft. 


THE St. Louis Trades and Labor Union has gone on record 
as follows: “The Linotype machinists are part and parcel 
of a composing-room, and by right belong to the printers’ 
union. But it is necessary they should be practical machin- 
ists, so they rightfully belong in that organization, and we so 
go on record.” Jerusalem crickets! How’s that for con- 
sistency ? In the meantime, notwithstanding or less pro- 
vided, all the Linotypists in St. Louis are members of the 
International Typographical Union.— 7ypographical Journal. 


A FRENCH firm of typefounders thinks it can effect asav- 
ing of fifteen per cent in composition by combining a thick 
space —making a logotype—with the characters most fre- 
quently occurring as the last letter of a word. It occurs to 
us that as about 33% per cent of all lines set have to be 
reduced in spacing —that is, spaced thinner than the regular 
thick space—the French scheme will prove a nuisance and 
retard composition rather than be an aid to it. However, as 
it belongs to the primitive method of composition any advan- 
tage it may possess has come at too late a day for any 
benefits to accrue from it. 

Mr. WALTER A. MCCALL, heretofore assistant to Presi- 
dent Dodge, of the Linotype Company, has been advanced 
to the position of auditor of that great corporation. Mr. 
McCall’s connection with the Linotype Company has been a 
source of congratulation to the gentlemen constituting that 
company as well as to its vast army of patrons. The editor 
of this department of THE INLAND PRINTER also extends his 
heartiest congratulations to Mr. McCall, not alone for his 
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deserved promotion, but also that he is connected with a 
company which is broad enough to recognize and appreciate 
his valuable services in this substantial manner. 

A QUESTION IN ARITHMETIC.—“ As a make-up I frequently 
have occasion to lead Linotype matter,” writes a Buffalo 
printer. “It ishard to quickly estimate the space in leading. 
Is there not some rule to follow?” Answer.— This is a 
simple matter, but do not think you are the only make-up 
who is puzzled in that way. At first thought it is easy to 
think that the leads taken from a column of leaded nonpareil, 
for instance, would reduce it one-third, just as leading a 
column of solid nonpareil with 2-point leads adds one-third 
to its length. A 2-point lead being one-third of nonpareil 
(6-point), you add owe-third in leading. In unleading you 
reduce one-fourth. Each line, with the lead, makes eight 
points, and by removing the leads you take away one-fourth. 
The same reasoning applies to the other sizes of slugs. We 
think we have made this clear to you. 

OVERTIME IN NEW YORK MACHINE OFFICES.— At a con- 
ference of representatives of the New York Typothetz and 
Typographical Union No. 6 the following overtime rates for 
book and job and weekly newspaper offices were agreed 
upon: “Overtime in all-time machine offices— Operators, 55 
cents per hour; hand compositors and proofreaders, 50 cents 
per hour. Overtime in part time and part piece offices— 
Operators, 55 cents per hour; hand compositors and proof- 
readers, 45 cents per hour. In the event of any piece office 
going out of the transitory state, the machine scale shall 
prevail. These rates shall continue until April 1, 1900. 
Beginning with that date, overtime shall be paid for at the 
rate of 55 cents for machine operators and 50 cents per hour 
for hand compositors and proofreaders in all book and job 
and weekly newspaper offices. The above shall in no way 
be construed as to interfere with the overtime rates for 
special and legal holidays provided for in the scale of 
prices.” The agreement was signed by John H. Delaney, on 
behalf of the Union, and Joseph J. Little, on behalf of the 
Typothetee. 

THE Goopson Factory.— Factories usually have a small 
beginning and gradually expand as an increase of business 
necessitates. This was especially so in former times, but to 
judge from preparations the Goodson Graphotype Company 
is making it intends to go before the public fully expanded. 
The writer was recently shown through the new factory 
of the company in Jersey City by its general manager, Mr. 
John H. Williams. Mr. Williams says printers sometimes 
imagine that their business is made up of more detail than 
any other, but if they should attempt to equip a factory for 
making typesetting machines, with nothing for a starter 
except great rolls of mechanical drawings, they would be 
more contented to remain where they are. Mr. Williams 
is gratified at the progress being made in each depart- 
ment. The machines now being constructed have several 
important improvements over the ones that have been 
on exhibition. As many justifications can now be made in 
a line as desired, making all kinds of tabular matter very 
simple. Those familiar with the original machine understand 
that every wrong perforation is carried through to the proof. 
Now, if the operator desires to throw out a line, or part of a 
line, he strikes a key which causes the casting portion of the 
machine to run dummy until the next line is reached. The 
announcement of these two improvements alone will be 
received with pleasure by admirers of this machine. 

THE collection of news is not restricted by any question 
of the cost of obtaining it. Fifty years ago it was considered 
a remarkable feat for one newspaper to obtain information 
of an important event in advance of competitors. Today it 
is a matter of comment if any newspaper fails to publish all 
the news desired by its readers. If a war is fought on any 
part of the earth there are reporters on the firing line, and 


no expense is spared in collecting and transmitting by the 
quickest method available full reports of any event of world- 
wide importance. Today the hiring of special trains, the 
stringing of a special line of telegraph wire, the charter of a 
ship, the fitting out of an exploring expedition or any other 
great enterprise in the way of collecting information for the 
newspapers of the United States is so much a part of the 
everyday business of journalism that such things are accepted 
as a matter of course, or cause no more than a passing com- 
ment. Half a century ago the result of a national conven- 
tion or election was not known all over the country for weeks 
afterward. In the case of a national convention today tele- 
graph wires lead from the convention hall into the offices of 
all the newspapers in the larger cities. An operator sits near 
the platform of the presiding officer and with a muffled key 
he sends over the wire a full report of the proceedings, with 
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Company, or to Mr. James W. Mobberly, bookkeeper of the 
company. I send you under separate cover a copy of 
today’s paper. You can see what condition the matrices are 
in. The office has had the machines (two Linotypes) for 
three years and nine months. Iam still using the same mat- 
rices (with the exception of a sort-up once of a part of the 
lower-case) and spacebands. ‘The total amount, for forty- 
five months, for sorts, repairs, supplies, etc., is $61.45. The 
machines are now in good condition, and are running, as 
heretofore, from 1 o’clock in the afternoon until 3:30 in the 
morning. I also refer you to Mr. C. W. Seaward, Linotype 
inspector, who has been here on an inspecting tour, and 
complimented my machines very much. I have been 
machinist from the beginning ; am foreman of the office; set 
and distribute a// display advertising matter, and make-up 
all forms, both for daily and semi-weekly. It keeps me ‘on 
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AN OLD MILL AT CEDAR GROVE, NEW JERSEY, BUILT IN 1800. 


a description of every incident of interest. At the other end 
of the line is an operator at a typecasting machine receiving 
the report and putting it into lines as fast as received. 
When a candidate for president has been nominated extra 
editions of the daily papers are selling on the streets of cities 
1,000 miles away almost before the applause for the winning 
man has died out in the convention hall. The people of 
every city and town in the United States where a newspaper 
is published would feel themselves cheated of their rights if 
they failed to receive news of the result of an election by 
midnight of the day on which the ballots were cast.—/opular 
Science Monthly. 

An ENERGETIC OPERATOR.— W. L. Sloane, Owensboro, 
Kentucky, writes: “ Being a constant reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and getting a great many points from ‘Machine 
Composition’ department, have concluded to write you of 
my experiences with the Linotype, hoping you may be able 
to use some of it. For corroboration of my statements I 
refer you to Mr. Urey Woodson, president of the Messenger 


the jump,’ but when I think of the success I have had with 
machines, feel very much gratified. We use brevier on both 
machines, and operators average about 4,000 an hour. 
Besides doing my other work, have learned to operate 
machines myself, at odd times. I trust you may be able to 
get something from this for the ‘Machine Department.’ ” 


PRESIDENT S. B. DONNELLY, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, has this to say about the Pittsburg 
troubles: “We found that the Pittsburg publishers refused 
to meet with us or in any way recognize our council. We 
have as a result ‘ratted’ the International Association of 
Machinists, and will have nothing more to do with them, 
either through arbitration or in any other way. ‘The fight in 
Pittsburg will be fought to a finish. Our council members 
left there and placed First Vice-President J. M. Lynch in 
charge of the strike. He will fight it out.” Secretary Bram- 
wood, in speaking of the resolution passed by the American 
Federation of Labor, at Detroit, in providing for a commit- 
tee of nine to investigate and report on the differences 
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between the Typographical Union and the machinists, said: 
“The first resolution offered provided for a transfer from the 
Typographical Union of all machine tenders who are mem- 
bers ; also all members of the typesetters’ machine engineers 
of the International Association of Machinists to get all of 
the transferred members. This was defective, and the reso- 
lution providing for the committee was substituted. The 
typographical executive council can not appoint such a com- 
mittee without a vote. This would take four months. The 
committee will not be appointed at all—at least, I think 
this way. The stereotypers in Pittsburg were called out, but 
would not strike. The pressmen are not organized, hence 
were not called out. We have ‘ratted’ the stereotypers as 
well as the machinists at Pittsburg. The machinists have 
violated the strongest principle of trade-unionism in operat- 
ing machines and teaching others to do so. At Detroit we 
had a representation of 31,000 members; the machinists 
were 12,000 strong. There are about 200,000 machinists in 
this country, but representation is based on fully paid dues in 
the various organizations represented.” 

THE LANSTON AND SIMPLEX MACHINES.—A St. Louis 
correspondent, with two Linotypes, writes: “ Will you kindly 
give me some idea of the merits of the Lanston and Simplex 
machines? An increase of business may soon compel me to 
purchase another machine.” Answer.—The Simplex sets 
foundry type, and is so constructed that the operator justifies 
the lines without leaving his chair. Leads are inserted auto- 
A galley of dead type is placed in the 
machine, and the distributing magazine is loaded and the 
leads removed without further attendance. The product of 
the machine varies from 2,800 to 3,600 ems per hour. It is 
adjustable to thirty ems pica. The Lanston machine is made 
in two parts, the keyboard being separate from the casting 
and assembling mechanism. Getting new type all the time 
is one desirable feature. In that respect it is somewhat 
similar to the Linotype, and the type is movable. The cor- 
rections are, therefore, made from a case. However, they 
are considerable, for several reasons. When an operator 
strikes a key, right or wrong, a paper strip is perforated, and 
there is no way of correcting an error until it reaches the 
proofreader. If his attention is taken away from his copy, it 
is next to impossible for him to tell where he is or what he 
This is the machine that caused the lockout on 
the New York Sum last summer. We do not care to repeat 
the reports that have reached us from that source, but we 
will say that in addition to the number of operators at the 
keyboard and attendants at the casting machines (one man 
to each), there are from one-fourth to one-half as many men 
making corrections as there are keyboard operators, making 
it practically a two-man-and-a-half machine. The keyboard 
contains roman caps, small caps and lower-case, and upper 
and lower case italics. Accented letters, when used, have to 
be marked in by the proofreader, and as the type is remelted 
after being used, the letters put in by hand will, of course, 
be melted, unless picked out. Instead of being ready to 
prove up when the operator has finished an article or take, 
the perforated paper must pass through the casting machine, 
which takes about the same length of time as the keyboard 
operation, and it must go through backward, as the justifica- 
tion perforation for each line, of course, can not be made 
until the line has been finished. This means that the first 
line of an article comes from the machine last. We would 
advise you to send to each of the two companies for printed 
matter describing the machines. 


matically as desired. 


has done. 


PATENTS. 

L. K. Johnson and A. A. Low have taken out two other 
patents, Nos. 639,244 and 639,245, on details of mechanism 
for their typesetter case. 

Joseph S. Duncan, of Chicago, has patented, as No. 
638,176, what he styles a machine for making printing-plates, 
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but what is really a sort of composing-machine, adapted to 
coarse work, such as producing addresses to be printed on 
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envelopes and wrappers. The keyboard is at 17, the type 
die or punch at 49, the driving pulley at 3. 

What appears to be a very valuable improvement in Lino- 
type machinery is the subject of patent No. 638,866, by F.C. 
Damm, assignor to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
The big inverted cone-cylinder C is made to contain several 
sets of magazines, each for a different font of matrices. By 
swinging the cylinder around, any set of matrices can be 
brought into instant operation from the keyboard. By this 
invention one Linotype machine can be made so as to handle 
at least four bodies, as 6, 8, 9 and 10 point. 

An improved mechanism for moving a Linotype mold, 
devised by Ernest Girod, of Milan, Italy, is patented as No. 








No. 638,868. 


638,868, and has become the property of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company 

Patent No. 639,077, by Henry F. Meistrell, of New York 
city, assignor to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
covers a new form of ejector for removing the slug from the 
mold. 

The patent on the much-talked-of Dow typesetting 
machine is out, and is numbered 637,858. It describes only 
the setting part of the mechanism, and not the justifier, the 














No. 637,858. 


patent for the latter remaining in the Patent Office until such 
time as the company interested is disposed to take it out. 
As will be seen from the drawing, the setter is a very simple 
machine. The type stands in upright channels, arranged 
like galleys with handles, B. When a key is depressed the 
corresponding type is ejected on a raceway, E. A double 


reciprocating slide operated by the wheel crank e'’, drives 
the type to a central point, where it is forced by a plunger 
into the line, and passes out around the curve into the line- 
way at the left above the keyboard. The mechanical move- 
ments employed are all positive, no dependence being placed 
upon gravity, hence dirty or wet type can not stick in the 
machine. 
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THE T. Y. Crowell Company is moving its factory from 


_ Boston to New York. It is expected that the company will 


establish a model bindery that will rival anything in the 
country. 

TABLETING GLUE.— J. W. T. asks for a first-class tablet- 
ing glue. The following has been recommended: Glue, 1 
pound; glycerin, 4 ounces; glucose syrup, 2 tablespoonfuls ; 
tannin, ,) ounce. Use warm, and give an hour to dry and 
set on the pads. Can be colored with any aniline dye. 


Ir is coming home to the creditors of Harper & Brothers 
that their accounts have a questionable value. When the 
receiver was appointed the most roseate rumors were circu- 
lated of the payment in full of all outstanding accounts. 
But the public has come to know that when a trust company 
forecloses it is its business to profit to the uttermost out of 
the reorganization, whether it be a railroad or an old and 
honorable bookseller. 

BoOOKBINDERS’ PASTE, CLEAN AND LAstiING.— J. W. T. 
asks for a recipe for bookbinders’ paste. The following is 
advised to be very good: Take a quart of water and dissolve 
in it a teaspoonful of pure powdered alum. Stir into this 
enough flour to make a thick cream. Break up évery lump 
in the flour until the mixture is smooth. Stir in next a tea- 
spoonful of powdered resin. Now pour ina cupful of boil- 
ing water. Stir it all well. When the mixture has thickened 
from cooking with the boiling water, pour it into an earthen 
vessel. Add a few drops of oil of cloves. Place in a cool 
place. When any portion of it is desired, take what is 
needed and soften with a little warm water. For larger 
quantities, adjust the proportions accordingly. 


J. A. Newsom, North Bend, Nebraska, writes: “I am 
an amateur bookbinder and some time ago I secured your 
‘Bookbinding for Amateurs.’ This is an English work and 
tells where to get supplies in London. I should like to know 
if there is a firm in this country that furnishes supplies for 
amateurs? The goods used by the trade are somewhat 
expensive, and I do not know of any place where leather can 
be obtained in less quantities than whole skins. My work is 
done in a printing-office and I can use some of the machinery 
there, but would like to get a palette, case gauge, burnisher, 
etc. Perhaps if I could get secondhand goods they would 
answer. Is there any substitute for the gas stove?” <An- 
swer.— An amateur should use the same tools as a journey- 
man, if anything is to be accomplished. Having the run of 
a printer’s shop you do not need a cutter, and can use new 
lead type for lettering on a pinch. The palette in use is the 
cheapest and handiest tool you can have for the purpose. It 
is well to gather up finishing rolls and ornaments gradually. 
In the pawnshops of large cities, it is sad to say, many good 
tools may occasionally be picked up cheap. If you wish to 
buy less than a skin of leather at a time, it would be a good 
plan to “make friends” with the local bookbinder. The 
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dealers generally have some rejected skins on hand that are 
half good and can be had at bargain prices. The A. Haug 
Company, of 106 Duane street, New York, seems to be 
favored with most of the small trade in supplies, and you 
can probably get what you want from it. Any dealer will sell 
asingle sheet of marbled paper, and book cloth also can be 
had by the yard. In THE INLAND PRINTER for November, 
page 55, is the illustration of an oil heater for bookbinding, 
but any oil stove will answer, or you could even rig one on a 
lamp. The case gauge must be made with accuracy to be of 
any value, hence the high price. If you do not feel like 
spending $7 for one you can make one of wood for each job 
you may have by planing a block to the right width and 
tacking a thin piece across the top. Use a square to see that 
it is true. 


Mr. WiLiiAM ©O’SHEA contributes the photographs of 
examples of binding herewith shown, and says: “Seeing that 
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BY WILLIAM O’SHEA. 


BOOKBINDING 


you devote space in your magazine to bookbinding, I send, in 
separate cover, pictures of cover and insides of a set of Dante 
Rossetti’s works — ‘original,’ executed by me at Des Moines, 





BOOKBINDING BY WILLIAM O'SHEA, 


Iowa. ‘Ihe cover was designed by E. J. O’Shea, and the 
work done by a new process, my own production.” 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, adverti ts, etc. Speci 
for this department must be clearly printed In black Ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Vest PocKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

MopERN LETTERPRESS DEsIGNS.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. 60 cents 

PRACTICAL PRINTER.—By H.G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
oe ty ied the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
‘loth, $1 

SPECIMENS OF JOBWORK.—By H. G. Bishop. Contains 300 samples 
of printing, set in a great variety of styles, by thirty different printers in 
as many offices. Cloth, $2 

MopDERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

Jos COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. : 

DIAGRAMS OF ImposITION.—By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather, 50 cents. 

CoNTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK Book.—By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

DE MontTFoRT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book,9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone color-work by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 

Cost OF PRINTING.—By F, W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
‘nstructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


WALT PARMENTER, Lima, Ohio.— Both blotters very 
good. 

WALTER BALLINGER, Columbia, 
and properly displayed. 

B. & O. PRINTERY, East Liverpool, Ohio.— Blotters very 
attractive and well displayed. 

GEORGE B. MunsEy, South Boston, Massachusetts. — 
Your blotter is unique and quite attractive. 

G. W. BRronGc, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The program 
with the letter *“M” boxed in is by far the best. 

CLARENCE Pryor, Temple, Texas.— Your ad. composi- 
tion is very good. Note-head good as to display. 








Missouri.— Card neat 


E. C. Brncuam, Meriden, Connecticut.— Specimens all 
of an excellent class and are conspicuous for their neat dis- 
play. 

E. W. Epmonston, Washington, D. C.—The druggist 
booklet is well displayed and neat. Composition on cover 
excellent. 


KEYSTONE PREsSs, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Your last blotter 
is a very attractive one. It is unique and would attract 
attention anywhere. 

THE HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dennison, Texas.— 
Your specimens are excellently well displayed. Presswork 
and color schemes good. 


H. C. RAMSDELL, Hamilton, New York. — Your large 
and varied collection of commercial specimens is certainly 
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very creditable. We fail to find a poor specimen in the 
entire lot. They are neat, well displayed, correctly whited 
out and balanced. 

BRAMWELL BROTHERS, Colfax, Washington.— Your cover 
is excellent, but you made a mistake in turning the fleur de 
lis ornaments upside down. 


W. J. SCHERCK, Monroe, Louisiana.— Envelopes neat 
and well displayed. Statement heading commendable for 
its simplicity and correct display. 

MaTTHEwsS & THORSON, Benson, Michigan.— Calendars 
all good. They are attractive and creditable, especially so 
considering your press equipment. 


Koontz BROTHERS, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania.— 
Specimens good: as to display, balance and whiting out. 
Underscoring too heavy for the type employed. 

R. C. STOVEL, Chicago, Illinois—We reproduce your 
title-page, example No. 1; it is an excellent piece of compo- 
sition. The design is a very effective and pleasing one. 
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No. 1. 


A SUBSCRIBER in Canada sends a specimen poster and 
wishes to know our opinion on it. Typographically itis very 
ordinary. It is a poor way to advertise a printing-office. 

J. P. G., Hartford, Connecticut.— Your envelope is the 
best one we have seen you use. It is all right. Price-list 
excellent and well displayed. We admire the push of your 
firm. 

Mack A. CLaFLin, Chicago, Illinois, sends out a neat 
and attractive circular announcing that the Claflin Printing 
Company has taken new and larger quarters at 296 Dearborn 
street. 

J. H. Batt, Brooklyn, New York.— In the first place the 
balance and whiting out on your cover specimen are faulty. 
* Polishers’ and Platers’ Supplies” is not accorded enough 





prominence. This display line should have been set in 
Bradley in order to better comport and harmonize with the 
firm name. 


D. GustaFson, Fingal, North Dakota.—We reproduce 
the Ahlness & Svendby note-heads. No. 2 is a reprint copy, 


GROCERIES 


AHLNESS & SVENDBY, 


DEALERS IN 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, HARDWARE, SHOES 


FINGAL, N. DAK., 1899. 


No. 2. 


- - Yur r 
AHLNESS & SVENDBY, 
DEALERS IN 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
GROCERIES 
Dry Goops 
CLOTHING 


HARDWARE 
SHOES.... 


2 


and No. 3 shows the job as reset. The No. 3 example is 
excellent, and furnishes a lesson in simplicity and dignified 
display. Your other specimens are very neat and artistic, 
both as to type display and color schemes. 


WILLIAM P. CLARKE, Marlboro, Massachusetts. — Too 
many type faces employed in the construction of “The Bos- 
ton” statement heading. We realize that this was a hard 
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Cash Grocery and Provision Company, 


DEALERS IN 
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130 MAIN STREET. 


No. 5. 


piece of composition, owing to the length of the firm name. 
It is constructed too much on the long-line-short-line plan, 
and too many faces of type are employed. We reproduce 
this heading, example No. 4, and have had prepared a 
contrast specimen, example No. 5. We hope this contrast 
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example will prove beneficial. Your card is neat and well 
displayed. 

McKNIGHT BROTHERS, Paris, Texas.— The Dr. White 
card is in good form, so far as the composition is concerned. 
The only fault we can see is the odd way in which it is 
worded. 

THE PARLIN & ORENDORFF COMPANY, Printing Depart- 
ment, Canton, Illinois, is sending out some very attractive 
blotters designed by the head of that department, Mr. Ray- 
mond Kenney. 

EpmMuND G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.—The yee 
Press bill-head is unique and artistic. The effect is very 
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been used in conjunction with the Bradley, instead of Circular 
Gothic, the result would have been more satisfactory. 


Otis E. GoBLE, Bluffton, Ohio.— The composition on the 
Kerr pamphlet is very good, considering the grade of work. 
Of course it could be improved in various ways, had you 
wished to make a greater outlay of time in the composition. 

Mr. FAYETTE M. HERRICK, formerly of the Herrick Press, 
Watertown, New York, announces, in a very neat and artis- 
tic folder, that he is now connected with the Hungerford- 
Holbrook Company, of that city. We extend best wishes. 

R. T. HickMaAn, Windber, Pennsylvania. — Specimens 
neat, but the composition is not out of the ordinary. It 





To CHARLES MANN, ©. 


——DEALER IN—— 


F'LOUR, FEED AND MEAL. 


No. 6. 


pleasing. We reproduce the Mann bill-heads, examples 
Nos. 6 and 7. Mr. Gress says, in this connection: “The 
Mann bill-head has proved a hard piece of work for years, 
and the No. 6 shows the way it was treated year after year. 
The last time I endeavored to improve it.” That the No. 7 


lacks “snap.” Had you employed ordinary roman (body 
type) for the reading on your blotter instead of Livermore 
and omitted the ornamentation at the sides, it would have 
been more satisfactory. A one-point brass rule around the 
reading matter, which should have been set in about 15 ems 
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example is an improvement is very evident, even to a casual 
observer. ‘The No. 7 example has one fault—the name is 
set in too large type. 

CHARLES McCoy, Coshocton, Ohio.— Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are well displayed and excellent as to plan. 
They are all good, with the exceptions of Nos. 8, 11, 13, 17, 
22, 23, 25 and 26. 


WE have received a parcel of specimens from Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, for criticism, but we do not know who 
sent them, consequently they will be held for one month 
awaiting a claimant. 


A. B. SAUNDERS, Guysville, Ohio.— The only difference 
we can see in the Oakes heading is the employment of differ- 
ent types in its construction. Both specimens are very neat 
and well displayed. We think, however, had the Jenson 


No. 
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measure, starting the matter in the panel with a plain initial 
letter, would have helped it still more. 


JosEpPH M. BisHop, Dallas City, Illinois.— The firm name 
on stationery work is the most important thing and should be 
more prominent than the business engagedin. Curved lines 
are almost obsolete. 

JOHN VOGLER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your poster 
work is first-class. It is especially commendable for simplic- 
ity, forceful display, balance, finish and whiting out. The 
business college poster is unique. 


J. T. Proctor, Bayonne, New Jersey.— Your bill-head is 
excellent and artistic as well. The only objection we have 
to it is the ornaments, which we believe should have been 
omitted. In regard to the pamphlet, the fault is almost 
entirely in the make-ready. This is why the leaders punched 











and also the cause of the cuts showing through. The com- 
position is all right, and we are inclined to think the price 
rather low considering the grade of stock, etc. 

E. D. Lowe, Montreal, Canada.— The specimens of 
printing from the press of M. Pelletier are not only excellent 
as to plan and type display, but the color schemes are very 
pleasing and harmonious as well. 

W. GREENLEAF, Kent, Washington.— For printing on 
celluloid try a good grade of gloss ink; put old rollers in 
your press and keep the disk of press hot, but not so hot 
that the old composition will melt. 

J. H. Ryan, Ivesdale, Illinois.— The type on the Hannon 
note-head is too large. The other specimens are very neat 
and creditable, especially the ews letter-head. We repro- 
duce the ball invitation. Mr. Ryan says: “We print on an 
average two invitations 
a month, and the old 
way of getting them up 
became very stale. 
For something odd, is 
the enclosed specimen 
(No.8) passable?” We 
think it is unique and 
commendable. Its 
neatness is so manifest 
as to attract favorable 
notice. 
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GEORGE A. MILLER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 
Des Moines, lowa.— 
The evidences of “rush” 
job are plainly visible 
in the military booklet, 
especially on the ads. 
The Utica booklet is an 
artistic one in every 
respect. 








THE PRESENCE OF YOUR 
SELF AND COMPANY ARE 
DESIRED FOR THE OCCAS 
ION, THURSDAY EVENING, 
NOV. 30, 1899, 8:00 O'CLOCK 
































EDWARD W. STUTES, 

No. 8. formerly of Grand 

Forks, North Dakota, 

has accepted a position with Winship & Ogden, Spokane, 

Washington. It goes without saying that he will give his 
new employers excellent satisfaction. 


D. L. GorHaAm, Chicago, Illinois.— Your folder is cer- 
tainly very pleasing and artistic. The initials on the Pontiac 
card are overpowering and therefore not in good form. 
Blotter excellent. Other specimens good. 


JosEPH P. KEATING, Toledo, Ohio.— The N. A. T. S. E. 
announcement card is all right and we are not surprised that 
it pleased the customer. Your letter-head is very artistic. 
This is also true of your other specimens. 

Jay C. SmitH, Seymour, Indiana.— Stationery headings 
and bank statement good as to composition. Blotter neat 
and well printed. The Aepublican wishes to exchange blot- 
ters with firms using this method of advertising. 


R. N. BEALL, Malden, Missouri.— About the only fault in 
composition on the stationery specimens, is poor whiting 
out. The display is neat, but only ordinary. A better grade 
of ink would help the appearance of your presswork. 


H. G. DwinELtL, Danville, Illinois.— Letter-head good as 
to plan and balance, but the panel is too elaborate. The 
border and other ornamentation has subdued the reading 
matter in the panel to such an extent as to spoil its effect. 


JoTHAM Benson, Biddeford, Maine.— You employ too 
large type on your stationery headings. On _ bill-heads, 
where “Bought of” precedes the firm name, these words 
should be treated as white space, and the firm name should 
be centered. ‘This is the only plan by which a good balance 
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can besecured on these lines. Your covers are excellent, and 
artistic as well. 

E. S. BARBEE, McDonald, Pennsylvania.— Letter-head 
too much on the poster order and poorly arranged and dis- 
played. While your blotter is very good, it would have been 
improved by the employment of De Vinne for the display 
lines. 

WILKINS & GrBson, Hornellsville, New York.— No mer- 
chant who cares for the impression created would use such 
abominable stationery as that gotten out by the Card Pub- 
lishing House. See the advice in this department given to 
Mr. Jones. 

O. B. Copper, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin.— Ads. well 
displayed. Bill-head of Prairie du Chien Button Company 
neatly displayed and well whited out. Smaller type for the 
names of officers would have been better. Everett bill-head 
only ordinary. 

WILLIAM LICHTNEWALTER, Canton, Ohio.— While your 
specimens are neat and very creditable, some of them have a 
common fault—the employment of too many type faces. 
The C. 1. L. C. cover is good as to design and artistic as 
well. Your season’s greeting is quite unique. 

CLARION PRINTING HousE, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 
With the exception of the Cash Store note-head, your speci- 
mens are well displayed and very neat. The name of pro- 
prietor on the Cash Store heading is by far too prominent, 
but we presume this was a whim of your customer. 

O. W. GIvLER, Aurora, Illinois.— There is nothing the 
matter with your Hoyt letter-head. Probably the reason 
why Mr. Johnson did not like it was because it was too radi- 
cal a change from the stationery which he had been using. 
The heading is up to date, well balanced, correctly whited 
out, and of good style. 

WILL M. TRAER, Vinton, lowa.— You have every reason 
to be proud of the Christmas number of the Hag/le. The 
composition on the ads. is of the best. The general make-up 
of the entire paper shows painstaking care. The presswork 
is very good and shows to advantage what can be accom- 
plished on a job press. 

JOURNAL AND ADLER, Springfield, Ohio.— Your No. 2 
heading is the best. It is excellent as to display and plan, 
well balanced and correctly whited out. The No. 1 heading 
is also very good, and the only objection we have to it is the 
inappropriateness of the ornament in the panel. We think 
the type display too large on your No. 3 example. 

BuTCHER & BIGGERS, Ennis, Texas.— We certainly thank 
you for the interest you manifestly take in this department. 
The resetting of the Macklem envelope corner, which was 
reproduced in the October (1899) issue, is commendable, and 
we have no hesitancy in saying that it is better than either 
the original or contrast examples. ‘Therefore we reproduce 





wariwrd HA. Macklem 


Return | 

After | County Commisssioner 
Five || of Schools, 

Days | Sanilac County. 
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No. 9. 


it, example No. 9, and ask our readers to compare it with the 
ones in the October issue. All of your specimens are very 
creditable. You should use a regular label paper for the 
pepsin label. We think you will experience no difficulty in 
the paste drawing the paper. 

C. R. ARNOLD, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— The title-page 
of the folder for the Delaware Vaccine Company is by far 
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your best piece of composition. It is commendable for its 
neatness and simplified display. It has one fault. One 
size smaller caps for the name of the firm would have made 
this job about perfect. Your other specimens are very 
good. 

CovER-DESIGNS IN TyPE.— The compositor can, with 
type, borders, rules and small cuts, very often successfully 
compete with the pen artist in arranging tasty designs for 
covers. We reproduce herewith, example No. 10, a reduced 
facsimile of the cover of the December number of the Prac- 
tical Printer. This cover was worked in two colors, the 
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No. 10, 


thistle design and parallel rules back of it being in a lighter 
tint than the rest of the page. The reproduction in one 
color of necessity gives the border greater strength than it 
should have. 

GEORGE A. JONES, Louisville, Kentucky.— The Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit circular is an excellent piece of composition, 
and artistic as to design. It is certainly discouraging to see 
firms using such villainous stationery as the Norris statement 
heading. We sometimes think it would be a good plan to 
send people like Mr. Norris a few specimens of neat station- 
ery, accompanied by a carefully worded announcement. If 
this was done, care would have to be taken so as not to make 
it appear personal. We would like to see this plan tried and 
be advised of the results. 

U. A. McBrink, Jr., Warrensburg, Missouri.— The Jen- 
nings & Ditler heading set by you is a vast improvement 
over the reprint copy. There is only one alteration we would 
suggest and that is to make the wording, “Staple and Fancy 
Groceries, Glass and Queensware” a trifle more prominent. 
We would have reproduced these headings had the reprint 
copy been in a suitable state of preservation. We do not 
approve the plan of placing an angle of border at the left of 
corner-card headings. With the above corrections we think 
your work compares very favorably with other work of this 
class. 

F. B. EASTABROOK, Marlboro, Massachusetts. — Your 
Little Printer is a very neat publication and no doubt brings 
good returns. The bill-head of the Marlboro Automobile & 
Carriage Company certainly has enough wording for a three- 
sheet poster, and while we realize that it was a “rush” job 
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as well as a puzzler, yet it has a very serious fault — that of 
having too many type faces employed in its construction. It 
is almost an impossibility to secure anything like a harmoni- 
ous combination where so many different types are used. 


The plan of the heading is all right. Other specimens cred- 
itable. 

S. A. Partison, Condon, Oregon.— The Engravers’ 
Roman specimens are very neat. It is bad form to separate 
the town from the State, as evidenced on the Model Restau- 
rant card. While your blotter is neat and well balanced, 
the appearance could be improved by a more artistic color 
scheme. We know that red and blue have been conceded to 
be proper and harmonious ever since the inception of color- 
printing, but it has been employed so much that it has 
become very common. We would advise you to provide 
yourself with the primary colors and mix your own tints 
and colors. 

W. F. ANDERSON, Idaho Falls, Idaho.— Your reset envel- 
ope corner is neater than the copy. On the copy not enough 
prominence is accorded the address line. This you have 
remedied. In regard to the employment of the character 
“&,” it depends entirely upon how the incorporation papers 
of the concern are made out. If it is an incorporated com- 
pany, and the character “&” has been used in the firm 
name, it should be so used. If the company is not incorpo- 
rated, and it has been customary to use the long “and,” this 
style should be adhered to. We are under the impression 
that it should be spelled out in cases like the one in ques- 
tion. 





ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF LAW PRINTING IN 
NEW YORK. 

The New York law printers have each sent to their cus- 
tomers notices like the following : 

In consequence of the extraordinary advance in labor, paper, type 
and other material used in the production of law printing, Iam reluctantly 
compelled to raise my prices for cases, briefs, etc., to the following rates, 
to take effect from and after January 1, 1900: 
30 copies, narrow measure, small-pica leaded...................00000e $1.00 

(Less than 8 pages, $1.25 per page.) 
Solid matter, 15 cents per page extra. 
Extra copies, 5 cents per page for every ten copies. 


30 copies, wide measure, small-pica leaded............. 00s esse eeee 125 
30 COPIER, CAD TOP, BINAI-PICKR TEAMS a oi5.si5 0s isis. sin'cc cic cn deccsese sacs 3.00 
Alterations and time-work, 70 cents per hour. 

Cover for 30 copies, where book does not exceed 100 pages, $2.50. If more 


than 100 pages, additional cost of binding. 

Type smaller than small pica, gvo va/a, in proportion 

Tables and figure-work, double price according to size of type. 

Sidenotes, diagrams, etc., will be charged as extras. 

Canceled matter charged as per measurement. 

Type kept standing more than one month, 10 cents per 1,000 ems per 
month. 





PAPER STATISTICS, 


Nearly one-third of the paper produced in the United 
States during the first six months of 1898 was news paper in 
rolls and sheets, the weight of the output of this class of 
paper being 311,898 tons. Of book paper the output was 
124,339 tons ; bogus or wood manila wrapping paper, 72,093 
tons; strawboard, 70,694, and manila wrapping paper (rope, 
jute, tag, etc.), 66,383 tons. Of the 619,383 tons of wood 
pulp produced 367,744 tons, or over one-half, was ground 
wood pulp, 173,420 tons was sulphite fiber, 74,379 tons was 
soda fiber and 3,840 tons was cotton fiber. The output of 
the seventy-nine plants operating in this country is estimated 
at 74,093 tons, valued at $4,070,926. In comparing these 
figures with those of the previous eight years it is seen that 
the value of the country’s paper produce for the first six 
months of 1898 was equal to about sixty-five per cent of the 
total output of the twelve months of 1890, while the pulp 
output for the first half year of 1898 was considerably more 
than double that for the entire year 1890.—Chicago Record. 
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CONDUCTED BY “POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ POSTE,” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


OuR NEW DEPARTMENT OF PosTAL INFORMATION.— 
Printers, especially those engaged in jobwork, are constantly 
called upon to give information to their patrons with refer- 
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ers frequently wrap papers so tightly that they can not be 
removed from the wrappers without mutilation of the wrap- 
per, and under postal law such papers are required to be 
prepaid at the letter rates of postage, because they are sealed 
against inspection. 

These items are cited to show how important it is that 
printers should have a knowledge of postal laws and regula- 
tions, and these are but two of many hundreds of such rul- 
ings that it is proposed to put before every reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER in such concise and authoritative shape as 
to leave no question as to its authenticity and correctness. 

We shall endeavor to give this information so ciearly that 
others than postal officials may understand it, and whenever 
it becomes necessary, in order to insure a perfect understand- 
ing of the case, we shall give illustrations that will show the 
application of the laws and rulings of the Department gov- 
erning such particular cases. 








Photo by Brock, Asheville, N. C. 


AN INTERESTING MOMENT. 


ence to the rates of postage, form and manner of mailing, 
and many other items governed by postal law. How many 
printers have a sufficient knowledge of the ordinary regula- 
tions of the postoffice department concerning these matters 
to give authoritatively the information desired ? 

We find upon inquiry at the postoffice that it is not an 
unusual thing for a new publication, the first issue, to be 
presented to the postoffice with the words printed therein: 
“Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter.” 
Such, asa matter of fact, is not the case. At the time that 
information was printed, the publication could not have been 
entered, and it is not legal to print this information until 
authority to do so is granted by the Department at Washing- 
ton: yet they were told by their printers that this must 
appear on the first issue, otherwise it could not be entered. 

To seal matter of the third or fourth class against inspec- 
tion subjects the matter to the letter rates of postage. Mail- 


The fullest possible information will be given concerning 
the rules and regulations governing second-class publica- 
tions, how to proceed to enter the publication, and all other 
information that should be in the hands of printers and the 
public concerning this class of matter. It is a well-known 
fact that very few printers and few of the public understand, 
even in the smallest way, the rules and regulations govern- 
ing second-class matter, and printers should have as good a 
knowledge as can possibly be gained by any one outside the 
postal service. 

We shall endeavor to make this column of especial benefit 
and instruction to the printer so that, when in doubt, he may 
refer to his files of THE INLAND PRINTER and secure the 
information he desires without being obliged to lose the time 
necessary to go to the postoffice. If in doubt concerning any 
point relating to the postal laws, ask about it, and the mat- 
ter will have attention in the first issue following the receipt 
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of inquiry. Several inquiries have been received, and are 
answered below. 

SAMPLE CoprEes.— J. B., Williamsport, Ohio, asks: “How 
many sample copies are allowed to be sent regularly ?” 
Answer.— Not to exceed the number of each issue sent to 
regular subscribers. If you have 1,000 subscribers, you can 
send 1,000 sample copies, and occasionally a larger issue, 
provided they are not sent on the order of an advertiser or 
write-up, or for any other reason than to secure subscrip- 
tions. 

PRINTING THE WORDS “ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER.”— A _ subscriber who ought to know, if he has 
already started his paper, asks: “Is it necessary to print in a 
second-class publication the words, ‘Entered at the - 
Postoffice as second-class matter’?” .duswer.— These words 
should be printed in every publication that has been accepted 
by the Postoffice Department, but as the entry does not take 
place until the Third Assistant Postmaster-General has 
authorized the postmaster at the office of entry to accept it, 
these words must not be printed therein until you have 
received your certificate of entry. 

RETURNING PAPERS.—F. S. & Co., Umatilla, Oregon, 
writes: “We understand that papers are no longer returned, 
nor will they be forwarded, unless the postage for forwarding 
or returning is paid by stamps. What kind of a return card 
can be printed on the wrapper of a weekly paper to cause its 
return if not delivered?” Answer.— Your understanding of 
the law is correct. You can print on any paper, catalogue, 
circular or merchandise package, these words: “ Postmaster, 
if not delivered in 10, 20 or 30 days, please notify .......... 
ESeeRoeeR ESE PEE MO AS ees eS (giving your name, postoffice, etc.), 
when postage will be sent for return or forwarding.” 





DELIVERING AT CARRIER POSTOFFICES.—C. F. W., Chi- 
cago, asks: “Why is it that only weekly papers are delivered 
by carriers at the pound, or second-class rate of postage, 
where the office of entry is a letter-carrier postoffice ?” 
Answer.— Because the act of Congress so provides. If this 
were not so, what would the postoffice do in cities like New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and all other large cities, where the 
great dailies send their papers, morning and evening, to 
thousands of people in the city of publication? The num- 
ber of carriers necessary for this class of work alone would 
bankrupt the Department, and besides, would not give satis- 
faction to the publishers. 


PRINTING OF CORNER CARDS ON ENVELOPES.— A troub- 
led publisher says: “ We send our magazine, which is small, 
in an envelope. Recently a lot was held, and we were 
notified to call and pay the postage, notwithstanding the 
magazine is entered at the postoffice. What printing should 
appear on the envelope to prevent this?” Answer.— The 
name of the publication and the place of publication should 
appear on the wrapper or cover (envelope) of every period- 
ical publication, and directly beneath this should appear the 
words, “Entered at the postoffice as second-class mat- 
ter,” provided always that you have your certificate of entry, 
which entitles you to print these words in your publication. 





ENTERING A PAPER AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER.—R. M., 
of Selma, Alabama, asks: “What is necessary to enter a 
paper in the postoffice as second-class, and how many sub- 
scribers are necessary for the first issue?” Answer.— Apply 
to the postmaster for the necessary blanks. Carefully fill 
up the blanks, and swear to your answers. See that your 
publication bears all the technical features required, namely : 
Serial numbers, date of issue— meaning date of the month 
the paper is to be issued, frequency of issue, where published 
(if in city, give street and number in addition to name of 
city), subscription price per year, and, if you like, for any 
portions of the year, also by whom published. The number 
of subscribers must be enough to show they are not, personal 
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friends who subscribe simply to get the paper entered at sec- 
ond-class rates of postage. The number should never be 
less than twenty-five, and as many more as you can get. 
The law makes a bona fide list of subscribers absolutely 
necessary. 

MaILinc CALENDARS.—A printing-house that thinks it 
has been imposed upon writes: “We recently sent to the 
postoffice a lot of calendars, tightly rolled and wrapped, so 
that the wrappers could not be removed without cutting or 
tearing them. They were held subject to letter rates, not- 
withstanding the fact both ends of the calendars protruded 
beyond the ends of the wrappers, so that any one, even a 
postoffice employe, could see what the contents of each 
wrapper was. We think this an outrage, and do not think 
the postmaster had any official or legal right to rate them as 
letters. Will you please give us the lawon this?” Answer.— 
The postmaster was right. All mail matter sealed against 
inspection is subject to letter rates of postage. Matter of the 
second class (entered publications), third class (catalogues, 
calendars, circulars, etc.), fourth class (merchandise), must 
be so wrapped as to admit of easy examination —that is, in 
such way that the wrappers may be removed and contents 
returned thereto without mutilating either the wrapper or 
contents. The law provides that all mailable matter, other 
than letters (sealed packets), when deposited in the mails 
must be examined to know that nothing is enclosed that 
should pay the higher rate of postage, and if it is found that 
such enclosures are made the offender is liable to a fine of 
$10 for each piece of matter so sent. 




















A HINT TO ADVERTISERS. 


Designed especially for THE INLAND PRINTER by the Lifeograph 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





AT THE TOP OF TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Find enclosed $2 to apply on my subscription account. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is looked for, as each month comes 
around, by the boys even more than myself, and I think it is 
at the top of our technical publications.— &. W. Curtis, in 
charge of printing department, Five Points House of Industry, 
New York city. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 


A zinc bed on a detachable frame that may be applied to 
a press is the subject of patent No. 637,920, by H. Burlich 
and G. Walzel, of New York. 

A tympan gauge has been patented by Olof Johnson, of 
Hibbing, Minn., as No. 638,124. It is adaptable to platen 
presses. 

A paper-cutter for trimming single sheets of paper has 
been constructed by Orlando C. Hale, of Woodlawn, Ohio, 
and is described in patent No. 639,231. 














No, 639,231. 


A grounding attachment for pantographic engraving 
machines is the subject of patent No. 638,927, by John Hope, 
of Providence. 

The unique lock-up illustrated as No. 638,072 was devised 
by William G. Slauson, of Olean, New York. Turning the 
star M? with a key causes 
it to elongate or shorten 
telescopically. 

Patents Nos. 638,747 and 
638,748 describe improved 
inking apparatus for rotary 
presses, and are by Thomas 
M. North, and assigned to 
the Hoes. 

A machine for printing 
on boards has been pat- 
ented (No. 638,906) by John 
Connell, of Rochester, New 
York. 

A perforator, that may 
be set in with a type-form f 
for perforating checks, etc., has been it Min a 
protected by patent No. 639,206, by A. C. uF 
Miller, of Corona, California. The cut Mt 
shows the operation pretty clearly. 

Patent No. 639,207, by George W. A. ia 
Abelmann, of Maywood, Illinois, describes 
a method of making a half-tone plate 
that is vignetted; or, in other words, 
requires to be printed with less impres- 
sion on the edges than elsewhere. He undercuts the edge 











Cl 


No. 638,072. 


of the plate and bends it down slightly, as shown in the 
drawing. 

P. G. Frauenfelder and W. H. McEntee, of New York, 
have devised a curious and very novel method of inking, 
It is covered by patents Nos. 


adapted to coarse color-work. 
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637,379 and 637,380, and will be best understood from the 
illustration. In place of an ink table is used a surface B/ 
made of very small square tubes filled with inks of different 
colors. In each tube isa plunger, which keeps the ink always 
pushed to the top level. These color-tubes are set up like 
type to the pattern of the form to be printed, and thus any 
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No. 639,206 


color can be put anywhere desired. When the whole is put 
together on a press, and an inking roller run over, it gathers 
up ink in the appropriate colors and transfers it to the form. 

Arthur R. Guest and E. T. Richmond, of London, Eng- 
land, have patented in the United States, as No. 639,379, 
Arabic type in which the base or body of each character in 
the font is of the same width, and all have a common align- 
ment. 





CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The December meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Asso- 
ciation opened with an informal dinner at the Victoria Hotel, 
Chicago, on Friday, December 29, 1899. ‘There were twenty- 
two members present. Leonard Tillotson, the president, 
announced that one of the features of the meeting was a 
plan devised by Mr. John J. Bohn, the secretary, to award 
first, second and third prizes to the papers having the largest 
number of representatives present. Four of the publications 
having two representatives each, it was necessary to decide 
by drawing cards from a hat. The result was as follows: 
First prize, pair large editorial shears, to G. L. Grant, editor 
and publisher of the American Florist; second prize, a 
handy paste-pot and brush to K. E. Edwards, publisher of 
the American Contractor, third prize, a big editorial blue 
pencil, to Jefferson Jackson, publisher of the Harness 
Review ; all the prizes being of the species known in natural 
history and geology as “Mastodon Americanus.” Consider- 
able merriment was indulged in during the time the prizes 
were being distributed, and the recipients were called upon 
for speeches. Mr. R. C. Jacobsen, editor Hide and Leather, 
read a paper on “Second-Class Lives and _ First-Class 
Funerals,” which we print in full in another part of this 
issue. S. D. Creedon, of the Shoe Trade Journal, enter- 
tained the members by a talk on “Some Mistakes in Trade 
Journalism,” and a general discussion on both of these 
papers followed. 





APPROPRIATE NAME. 
“What are you going to call your new office building ?” 
“] think I’ll call it the ‘Serial,’ on account of its con- 
tinued stories..—Phzladelphia Record. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, care “ Tribune,” Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40cents. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection forcomparison and study. 25cents. 


Steps Into JoURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


ATTENTION is particularly directed to the change of 
address at the head of this department. 

JUDGE GEORGE LEE CHRISMAN is at the head of a com- 
pany said to have purchased the Kansas City 7imes. 

Louis T. Gortpinc, of New York, has purchased the 
Terre Haute (Ind.) 7yibune and is making many improve- 
ments in the plant. 

WILL F. Meyers, Lake Mills (Wis.) Leader.— The ads. 
marked are uniformly meritorious, and nearly all show orig- 
inal ideas that are at once striking and artistic. 

ALFRED E. Burr, the veteran editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) 7imes, is dead. He was said to be the oldest editor 
in the United States in point of continuous service on one 
newspaper. 

Dr. JOHN A. ENANDER, editor of Wemlandet, Chicago, 
was tendered a banquet, December 16, in honor of his com- 
pletion of thirty years of newspaper work in Chicago. There 
were 125 guests. 

INDIANAPOLIS’ new evening paper, the Press, made its 
appearance about the middle of December, starting with 
30,000 subscribers. It consists of twelve pages, and has a 
liberal advertising patronage. 

A motto of peculiar significance appears under the title 
of the Weekly Advertiser, Sycamore, Illinois—*“ Only paper 
in Sycamore that dares to print the news.” What are the 
other fellows in business for ? 

Marcus Braun, a New York journalist, has been awarded 
$750 damages against the Wagner Palace Car Company for 
being compelled to sit up all night through an agent’s selling 
the same berth to two passengers. 

AN interesting article on “Many Daily Newspapers Un- 
known to the General Public,” appeared in the Chicago 
Chronicle of December 17. It is well worth reading, but 
entirely too long for reproduction here. 

THE Thanksgiving number of the Omaha /llustrated Bee, 
which was received too late for mention last month, had an 
unusually handsome and appropriate cover, and the contents 
were fully in keeping with the occasion. 

CHARLES H. HArrIs, editor of the Belden (Neb.) News, 
shot and instantly killed J. H. Blenkiron, a wealthy stock 
raiser of Atkinson, Nebraska, who attempted to compel the 
retraction of an article published in the ews. 

EpEn B. Stuart, Marshall (Mich.) Statesman.— Your 
“catcher” is nicely gotten up and the statement on the first 
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page is a striking one, butif figured on a weekly basis would 
be more effective. The Christmas number is mentioned else- 
where. 

Lincoln County Clarion, Lake Benton, Minnesota.— The 
whole arrangement and mechanical execution of the twenty- 
page “Fourth Anniversary Number” was creditable. The 
title-page was artistic, and the make-up and ad. display 
deserve particular mention. 

A VERY successful guessing contest on the Kansas corn 
crop of 1899, was conducted by the Topeka J/ail and Breeze, 
it being participated in by subscribers from nearly every 
county in the State, and yet the nearest guesser missed the 
exact figure by nearly 180,000. 

Palo Alto Tribune, Emmetsburg, lowa.— Your paper is 
nicely printed and ads. are properly displayed. A light-faced 
parallel rule is much neater for head rules than the 2-point 
black rule used, and first page columns are sunk too much — 
the only two defects that I notice. 

THE North Star Daily Press Association, of Minnesota, 
makes the proud boast that it is the only paying organization 
of the kind in the United States, and that it has been a suc- 
cess from the beginning. It is to be incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000, in shares of $10. 

A NOVEL feature was used in the Kensington Acys/éone, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, of November 30, making the 
issue appropriate to Thanksgiving. Cuts, suggestive of the 
annual feast, were printed in tint at the heads of columns on 
the first page, and over these the display heads. 


Pike County Democrat, Pittsfield, Illinois.— The Democrat 
is well supplied with news, and it is carefully made up. A 
few double heads would improve the first page, and the ad. 
man should get away from the “long line, short line” style 
of display. Presswork is deficient in color and register. 


A REVISED edition of “The Law of Newspaper Libel” has 
been issued by D. M. Butler, of the Nebraska Legal News. 
It contains concise and well-classified descriptions of all libel 
laws, devoid of much of the intricate phraseology of the laws 
themselves, and is a valuable handbook for newspaper 
editors. 

WINCHESTER (Ill.) 7imes.— There is a little too much 
lower-case in the display heads, but aside from this there is 
nothing to criticise. It is difficult to point to any one feature 
as any more commendable than another, yet the exception- 
ally large amount of news and attractive ads. are particularly 
noticeable. 

Tue Eastern Michigan Press Club held its second quar- 
terly meeting January 12. It starts out with the practical 
side of its organization most prominent, and if the sugges- 
tions of Publisher W. H. Marvin, of the Buckeye and Wolver- 
ine Editor, are carried out it can not fail to be of great 
benefit to the members. 

THREE daily papers from Winnipeg, Manitoba, the Free 
Press, Telegram and Tribune, have been received in one 
wrapper, marked “ For Criticism.” As two of these are prob- 
ably sent without the knowledge of their publishers, I must 
decline to criticise any, as it is not my intention to offer criti- 
cism where it is not desired. 

W. G. Fow.LeEr, Toronto, Canada.— Your plan of having 
each competitor in the ad.-setting contests furnish 200 or 
more specimens in order that each might have a full set is 
hardly feasible, as the amount of labor required makes 
it prohibitory. However, all suggestions are gratefully 
received. I think your design for THE INLAND PRINTER 
letter-head would have appeared among the winners if it 
had been carried out. 

“Br Honest IN Your ADvIcEe.”— General Information, 
Binghamton, New York, publishes this salient item: “When 
an advertiser writes a publisher and asks if he believes the 
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ad. submitted would pay in his paper, unless he is honestly 
certain that it will, he might better advise the other way. 
You lose that ad., but you gain the confidence of the man 
who submitted it. Confidence is invaluable as an asset, and 
will pay big money in the end.” 

MuscotaH (Kan.) Record.— First, run your paper dry — 
other publishers are doing it who a few years ago thought it 
impossible. You are publishing a newsy paper and it is 
carefully made up, but the order of the articles in the fourth 
column on the first page, issue of December 22, should have 
been reversed. Ads. are nicely displayed. A neat double- 
column box head over the local items on the fourth page 
would be an improvement. 


DuR1InG December the West Union (Iowa) Argo published 
sixteen and twenty-four page editions that were exceptionally 
well made up and contained many columns of good ads. 
As I stated in a criticism of this paper last June, the corre- 
spondence should be graded, with a lead between the 
paragraphs—the department is of sufficient value to amply 
warrant the trouble—and paid items in the local columns 
should have a distinguishing mark. 


GEORGE Guy CAMPBELL, Ashkum (Ill.) Journal.— There 
is an exceptionally fine showing of local news for a town of 
only 400 people, and it is nicely presented, but the lay of the 
home-print pages needs adjusting badly, as they do not 
register with the others. The ads. of J. Ruckrigel & Co. 
and H. G. Morrel & Co. are very nicely arranged, particu- 
larly the latter. In the former the word “Holiday” should 
have been spaced between the letters to avoid dividing the 
following word. 

Mount PLEASANT (Iowa) Mews.— The name of your 
State should appear in your date line on the first page. 
There should be at least two more leads on either side of 
most of the dashes separating articles, and the local items 
would look better with the dashes omitted. A box head is 
advisable for this department, with the paid readers run 
separately. Sixteen ads. to eight news items is showing too 
little consideration for subscribers. Ads. are well displayed 
and presswork is good. 

THADDEUS S. WALLING, Freehold (N. J.) Zvauscript.— 
It is evident that you take great pains with the make-up of 
the 7ranscript, and aside from the correspondence there is 
no room forimprovement. Put a lead between the items and 
grade them—the appearance of the page will be improved 
one hundred per cent. The ads. are all nicely displayed. I 
am particularly pleased with that of Edwin C. Sloat, but this 
department is too crowded this month to reproduce it. Your 
ads. for Contest No. 6 were duly received and entered as 
Nos. 115 and 116. 

HAMILTON (Ohio) Repudblican-News.— From a news 
standpoint your paper is clearly a leader and deserves great 
credit for the completeness of its local and telegraph reports. 
Mechanically there is opportunity for considerable improve- 
ment, as it has the appearance of being thrown together. 
First, it needs a new dress very badly; then several details in 
the make-up should receive attention, such as uniformly spac- 
ing heads, having columns even at top and bottom, and column 
rules properly planed down. Some of the ads. are very good, 
while others appear to have been rushed into type. 


L. W. Harry, Anamosa (Iowa) Prison Press.— Your 
ambition to improve your work is a very laudable one. The 
make-up of the Prison Press is well handled and I can sug- 
gest no improvement. The condition of the type makes it 
necessary to use a little more impression than you have, and 
there is a slight variation in color which could probably be 
overcome if a sheet of the proper shade was kept near the 
press for frequent comparison. Considering your experience, 
the diagram was very well handled, particularly in the plac- 
ing of the wording so as to appear within the rules. The 
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main fault is in the use of dotted rule or leaders—I hardly 
know which they are, as they are printed so faintly. A plain 
rule would have been the proper thing. 

A “Woman’s EpiITION” of the Traverse City (Mich.) 
Eagle is received, with a request for criticism, but I am not 
quite sure whether the request comes from the regular editor 
or the editors pro tem. ‘There are sixteen pages, containing 
a large amount of original matter (of feminine interest). 
Mechanically the issue is very creditable, and the ladies did 
well as ad. solicitors and writers, but it is well these editions 
are issued but seldom, as once is usually enough for any 
community. As a rule, the women “had no idea of how 
much work there was in getting out a newspaper” ; still they 
have accomplished it, but the real editor usually works in a 
double-leaded paragraph about not being responsible for 
matters in general in this particular issue. 


E. H. BENEDIctT, foreman of Biloxi (Miss.) Review, writes : 
“Permit me to thank you for the favorable criticism of the 
Review. Coming as it does from so high an authority, I can 
assure you it is more than appreciated. I have been a reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for a number of years and consider 
it stands without a peer in its line. I would not be without 
it for three times its price. Your department, as well as that 
conducted by Mr. Ralph, has been of great help to me. 
I am sending you a copy of this week’s Review, not for criti- 
cism exactly, but if there are any points in the mechanical 





Photo by C. M. Hayes, Detroit, Mich, 


A YOUNG SALT. 


construction that you think need dressing up would be 
pleased to have you point them out. What do you think of 
my letter-head?” Answer.— Your work on the Review 
leaves nothing to be desired, the make-up veing particularly 
meritorious. The letter-head is neat and well balanced. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks these questions: 1. What 
amount of type should an average compositor distribute in a 
day of ten hours? 2. What amount of ordinary brevier 
type should an average compositor set in a day of ten hours? 
3. How should advertisements, as set in an ordinary weekly 
paper, such as the , a copy of which we mail under 
separate cover, be measured when paid for according to 
amount of composition? 4. As compared with the time 
occupied in setting advertisement, what proportion of time 
should be allowed for distribution? 5. In measuring type 
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by the thousand ems, is it customary to measure it for pay- 
ment to compositor as leaded or solid? If the calculation of 
value is on leaded type, what difference should be allowed 
on the same type solid? Answer.—1. 30,000ems. 2. 10,000 
ems. 3. The paper failed to reach me, but advertisements, 
when set by the piece, are paid as if set solid in the smallest 
type used in the ads. of the paper. 4. About one-quarter or 
one-third. 5. Type is always measured as if set solid. A 
compositor receives just as much for setting eight lines of 
brevier leaded with 2-point leads, as he does for ten lines 
of solid brevier— each occupies exactly the same space. 


CHRISTMAS NuUMBERS.—The plan of issuing special num- 
bers at the holiday season is apparently on the increase and 
it is impossible to mention here all that are received, but I 
will call attention to some of the more important containing 
particularly commendable features : 

Buckhannon (W. Va.) Anight-Errant.—A double number 
in an illuminated cover. 

Rawlins (Wyo.) Aepublican.—Cover printed on pink 
paper and filled with ads. 

Western Garden and Poultry Journal, Des Moines, Ilowa.— 
A neat and striking cover-design. 

Tuscola County Advertiser, Caro, Michigan.— Ten pages, 
well supplied with artistic ads. and enclosed in an illuminated 
cover. 

Sioux Valley News, Correctionville, lowa.— A twenty-page 
edition that was remarkable for its large amount of adver- 
tising and holiday matter. 

De Kalb (Ill.) Advertiser.— Twelve pages and cover, 
printed on a good quality of paper, with edges trimmed. A 
neat and appropriate title-page. 

Marshall (Mich.) S¢a¢esman.—Twelve pages, the first page 
being composed entirely of ads. enclosed in borders printed 
in red, materially increasing the value of the ads. 

Vinton (Iowa) Hagle.— Forty-eight pages in magazine 
form, exceptionally well printed on calendered paper, with 
the cover in two colors. Many half-tones embellished the 
pages. 

Archbald (Pa.) Citizen.— The issue of December 16 con- 
tained a fund of appropriate Christmas matter, and the 
illustrated history of the Knights of Father Mathew was a 
fine feature. 

Washington (N. J.) Star.— A twenty-page number, en- 
closed in a cover of unusual attractiveness. On the title-page 
was a half-tone made from the photographs of sixty-seven 
of the children of Star readers, the little ones all being 
from one to two years of age. The novel idea was artistically 
carried out. The last page was filled with nearly 250 letters 
from the Séarv’s little readers to Santa Claus. 


J. A. Hoop, Ocean Grove (N. J.) Zimes, writes: “What 
do you think of the enclosed ‘Solicitation,’ written, set up 
and printed by yours truly?” Answer.— The title-page is 
neat and catchy and I reproduce it (No.1). The subject 


matter follows: 
GREETING. 

We send you this little booklet because you are not a subscriber to the 
Ocean Grove 7imes, but we wish you to become one. 

It would be to our mutual benefit if you were. 

Our benefit would be an additional subscriber, and every additional 
subscriber gives the 77mes a wider circulation, which is what we are 
striving for. 

Your benefit would be that you would, every seven days, get the news 
from that section of the seashore that you are doubtless interested in, 
and for a modest price. 

The 7imes is an eight-page, forty-eight column weekly purveyor of 
news and general reading matter—a very convenient size for handling. 
It is pasted and trimmed, and well printed from clean, legible type. 

WHAT THE TIMES CONTAINS. 

All the local news of Ocean Grove and vicinity —personals, mar- 
riages, deaths, building operations, time and place of religious and public 
meetings, and many other matters of general interest. 


State and county news. 
Legal advertisements. 


Excellent reading matter for the family circle—short stories and 
miscellaneous matter. 

Lists of properties to rent, for sale and for exchange—a special 
feature of the 7imes, 

Advertisements of the best hotels and boarding-houses in Ocean 
Grove. 

It shows you fine opportunities for investing in seashore real estate. 

In short, the 7zmes tells the world all about Ocean Grove, and furnishes 
lots of other interesting matter. 

Whether or not you have been a sojourner at this delightful and health- 
giving seaside resort, the weekly visit of the Ocean Grove 77mes will always 
be welcome, and its coming looked forward to. 

THE PRICE OF THE “TIMES” 
is small — so small that we frequently hesitate to mention it, knowing what 
a good paper we are printing. It is only $1 a year,in advance. We will 
send it to you for six months on trial for 50 cents. 

Address changed as often as you wish it. 

Would you like to see asample? A postalrequest will bring it. 

W. H. Beegle, Publisher, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


The first page is a trifle lengthy to be most effective. ‘The 
last seven words of the first paragraph and the entire third 
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paragraph are superfluous in the same sense that too many 
display lines in an ad. obscures that which should be most 
prominent. “What the 7zmes contains” is an excellent idea, 
as the recipient is almost sure to find some feature that 
particularly appeals to him. The reference to sample copies 
should read, “A sample copy is sent to you by this mail.” 
You didn’t receive any postals, did you? If you did, write 
again and I will gladly revise my opinion. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT AND 

DISPLAY, No. 6. 

Another ad.-setting contest has been brought to a suc- 
cessful close, being excelled in numbers by but one other — 
the dry goods ad., No. 4. There were 209 ads. submitted by 
137 contestants, a far greater number than usual sending two 
specimens, and the collection comprises the work of composi- 
tors in thirty-two States and Territories and four provinces 
in Canada, Pennsylvania leading with twenty-five samples, 
followed closely by Illinois, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Iowa, in the order named. It was necessary to discard 
fourteen specimens for non-conformity to the third condition, 
which reads: “ Wording may be arranged to suit the ideas of 
compositors, but no words can be inserted or omitted, neither 
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can the order of wording in a sentence be changed.” One 
of the best ads. in the collection had to be thrown out as the 
word * Diamonds” was inserted as a head-line, but if it had 
been admitted there would have been no end of protests, for 
probably a great majority of the contestants were wanting to 
do the same thing. Onead. was discarded for having * $100” 
and “$75” repeated, and another for repeating “Wheeler, 
204 Market street” several times. 


Two specimens from 
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different compositors in the same office had the words 
“Perhaps you can see it” omitted. The remaining eight 
ads. were discarded for having the order of the wording in 
the first sentence changed, several doing so to makea display 
line of *A Diamond for $100,” which was a plain violation of 
the condition reprinted above. Now that the contest is over 
it will appear clear to most of us that really the only proper 
lines to display were those brought out by the leading con- 








One Dealer Offers You a 


[AMON 


Perfect, Clear, Brilliant, weighs one 
Carat, Fine, White, 


For $100. 


Another offers you one 


For $75 


and tells you that in every respect it is as 
good as the one at $100. Either he tells the 
truth or not. Is he the sort of dealer who 
would misrepresent ? 

We have some very choice one-carat dia- 
monds at these prices, but there is a differ- 
ance in them. Perhaps you can seeit. We 
will try.and show you. 


WHEELER, 


204 Market St. 


Our store closes at 6:30 Pp. M. during July and 
August, except Saturdays. 








One dealer offers you 


A Diamond 


—perfect, clear, brilliant, weighs one 
carat, fine, white— 


For $100; 


another offers you one 


For $75 


and tells you that in every respect it 
is as good as the one at $100. Either 
he tells the truth or not. Is he the 
sort of dealer who would misrepre- 
sent? We have some very choice one- 
carat diamonds at these prices, but 
there IS A DIFFERENCE in them. 
Perhaps you can see it. We will try 
and show you. 


WHEELER, 


204 Market Street. 


Our store closes at 6:30 P. M. during 
July and August, except Saturdays. 

















One Dealer 
Offers You 
A Diamond 


—perfect, clear, brilliant, weighs 
one carat, fine, white—for $1c0; 
another offers you one for $75, and 
tells you that in every respect it is 
as good as the one at $1cc. Either 
he tells the truth or not. Is he the 
sort of dealer who would misrepre- 
sent? We have some very choice 
one-carat Diamonds at these prices, 
but there is a difference in them. 
Perhaps you can see it. We will 
try and show you. 


WHEELER 


Our store closes at 6.30 yc 
P. M. during July and Au- 


gust, except Saturdays. STREET. 
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white—for $100; another 
offers you one for $75 and tells 
you that in every respect it is 
as good as the one at $100. 
Either he tells the truth or 
not. Is he the sort of dealer 
who would misrepresent??? ? 
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No. 3. 





One dealer offers you 


A Diamond-— 


perfect, clear, brilliant, weighs one 
carat, fine, white—for $100; an- 
other offers you one 


for $75 


and tells you that in every respect 
it is as good as the one at $100. 
Either he tells the truth or not. Is 
he the sort of dealer who would mis- 
represent? 

We have some very choice one- 
carat diamonds at these prices, but 
there is a difference in them. Per- 
haps you can see it. We will try 
and show you. 


WHEELER 


204 Market Street 


Our store closes at 6.30 P. M. during July and 
August, except Saturdays. 





ONE DEALER OFFERS YOU 


A 


iamon 
$e 


Perfect, Clear, Brilliant, 
weighs one carat, fine, 
white, for 


$ 


another offers you one at $75 and tells you that in 
every respect it is as good as the one at $100. Either 
he tells the truth or not. Is he the sort of dealer who 
would misrepresent? We have some very choice 
one-carat diamonds at these prices but there isa 
difference in them. Perhaps you can seeit, We 
will try and show you. 


WHEELER tte. 


Our store closes at 6:30 p.m. during July 
and August, except Saturdays. 
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testant. While the compositors were allowed the privilege of 
transposing sentences it will be seen by the result that, in the 
minds of the judges at least, such a course did not improve 
the effect, although honorable mention was given several 
which placed prominently at the top “Is he the sort of dealer 
who would misrepresent ?” or, “ Either he tells the truth or 
not.” Some went so far as to put the wording in this way: 
“Wheeler, 204 Market street. Is he the sort of dealer who 
would misrepresent ?” ‘This was clearly not the intent of the 
advertiser and should not have been done. The opinions of 
the judges were more diverse than usual, they failing to agree 
except in a very few instances, but all but one made mention 
of the winning ad. in their finding, two putting it in first 
place and thus giving it more than double the points of its 
nearest competitors. It secured 7 out of a possible 15 points, 
a percentage of 467; — the leading specimen in contest No. 5 
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number of points the ones received first are given priority 
of position : 






Ad, Example 
Na Na POINTS. 
1 151 Kiah C. Mott, Reporter-Journal, Towanda, Pa ............. 7 
2 27 *Harry V. Jamison, Jeannette, Pa 3 
3 54 Charles R. Arnold, Grenoble, Pa 3 
4 128 Charles J. Meder, /nqgutrer, Philadelphia 3 
5 171 J. Albert Hood, Ocean Grove Publishing Company, 
Ce TOUR ia hake cemsccnudtasie dest cvacdaces wadteneve 3 
6 24 J. Crawford, Sentinel, Shenandoah, Iowa......,..........- 2 
7 98 Miss Emma Morris, Gazette, Oliphant, Pa................. 2 
8 99 E.R. Stephens, Standard, Hoosick Falls, N. Y............ 2 
9 191 Frank H. Farley, Semi-lWWeekly Phanix, Bristol, R.I...... 2 
10 153 F.B.:Kimball, Robinson Press, Providence, R.I.......... 1% 
11 1644 F.S. Neal, Record, Northville, Mich ............cccccccccves 1's 
12 S Jay Crawlord (SG NO2 6) ooos.c cc cscciccdcccccesedscescescscs 1 
13 11 John Vogler, Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia ........... 1 
32. Edmund G. Gress, Free Press, Easton, Pa.............e000 1 
15 35 +tRichard M. Bouton, South Norwalk, Conn................ 1 
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preg One Dealer Offers OnE Deauenorrene you Either | ,.0"'¢! 
one carat, fine, white—for $100; fers you a dia- A DIAMOND 

Sep You a Diamond A DIAMOND he | Ten sri 

ae at os Either he tells the i weighsone carat, e 

ee Pertect, Clenr, Brilliant onlin haan CCHS | ire vite tor ea, ‘te, 

— niet $100 bac ce aaa the $100.00; another another offers you one 
Feb sag One, Were, Fon offers youone for 
eens Another offers you one for...... Another offers $75.00 and tells 
nena nities areca § 7S $100. ss: $75 Crut ly | yoo ttatincrery For $75 
Diamonds Either he tells the truth or not se good sb the cue et ide. Hitber ‘he or sie peor 
Hani pseckachargsg who teil athe rath of mot | Ia he the sort of : not 0t$100.00. Is he ae y Les hasnt at i 2 phage 
s - he sortof dealer hi s the truth or ni s 
price sacha We have some very choice We have some Very H Ga a ae fete betes - Bats we egies i 
One-Carat Diamonds at these Choice One - Carat i : represent? We have some very CHOICE 0 ONE rc RAT. DIA 
prices, but there is a difference Diamonds at these j say pert eeepc MONDS AT THESE PRICES, 
in them. prices i them, Perhaps you can see it. Pethaps you can cele. We wil 
x en.” Load on you can see it but'there is a difference, in them a : We will try and show you. . . try and show vou 
‘¢ will try and show you, bape t. We will try and § 
WHEELER Pe on ch “ee ; WHEELER WHEELER 
204 NARKET STREET. July and August, except Saturdays, WHEELER, H ei Maes 
204 MARKET ST. i 204 MARKET STREET o4 Market Street. 
say and’ Ragu excep! Saturdays Wheeler, = “see pO teenie Sande.” July tnd gt facet detcrdays = Raph pmo me 
No. 7. No. 8. No. 9. No. 10. No. 11. 
had 50 per cent; in No. 4, 33% per cent. An interesting 16 42 William B. Bradford, Lakeside Press, Portland, Me....... 1 
point is to be seen in the fact that the five judges selected Ret ree“ com nee rie agg mggaa aaniiaidimuni . 

. ° Q oo . G. MCUCormick, agile, ichita, | | PPP Prererrerrerrr re 
thirteen different ads. as the best three, Nos. 151 and 171 19" 206 WG. FOwlGt, Parente, Cates 6 oo iccccacccnccsccasctccedencs 1 
being the only ones duplicated, and 151 and 164 were the 2 2 Lytton Alley, Gospel Advocate Publishing Company, 
only ones to receive honorable mention in addition. No. 153 INAMIGENE BOI, cocrcnncescamanedseecantacesssemaneteinse % 

= * . ”) 2 7 yr ; > Dj. y - ace y 
received honorable mention by three judges, Mr. Buckley 21 30 EdF. Collins, A. W. Brownell Print, WwW akefield, Mass.... 
baad it in £ i: ot d Mr. Wheel 2 Me. Lash 22 40 D.L. Stanton, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha....... % 
F acing it in four : place, an r. fa er an r. Lathrop 23 55 John Williamson, Hoosick Falls, N. Y...........000..-000% % 
in fifth place. It is very strange, as the judgeswere unaware 24 56 R. Hamilton, Herald, Harvard, Ill..............0.0c0000ees M4 
of either the names or location of the contestants, that the 25 63 W.E. Brown, Wyandotte, Mich...............sceeeeeeeeees Ys 
. . . . : i ~ a oy price. C » Tax I, 
four leading specimens were set in Pennsylvania and the fifth 26 68 U.A. Anderson, Ente vprise, Cleburne, Texas....... eeeeees t 
‘ = ‘ 27 72 + #+2x‘¥F. Smith, Providence Albertype Company, Providence, 
in New Jersey — our Western men will have to look to their RI \“ 
laurels. In five instances where compositors submitted two 28 79 Oliver C. Parks, Eau Claire Book and Stationery Com- 
ads., both specimens appear in the honor roll. Only one Datiy, Wate Claire Wikecsscsiodeasanesscsccsncesesdvncanses M% 
lady compositor entered the contest — although there may be 29 112 Frank M. Waller, Vaughan & Morrill Printing Company, 

h hidi elibed initial a a A h CDGM AUC OMEN code delvicscckancodesca st sieeokadsesawen wade % 

others Hiding behind initiails—and she appears in seventh § 55 125 Julius W. Huff, Anseiger, Norfolk, Neb.................++- i 
The judges and their decisions are given below: Charles J. Meder (See No. 4) .....scecececsccecececcececeees 


place. 





C. F. Whitmarsh, Secretary of The Inland Printer Com- 


Ed S. Ralph, Editor “* Notes on Job Composition,” THE 


EPR EIT si inion. 5.0 «setae nacre woleciniesioies. stissoaeesie 151 191 8 
F. J. Buckley, Ca/l, Paterson, New Jersey ............06.. 128 98 206 
W. M. Lathrop, Press, Paterson, New Jersey ............. 151 24 «164 
E. P. Wheeler, Paterson, New Jersey...........sssecccees 54 99 171 


Honorable mention— 
Mr. Whitmarsh... 11 30 42 56 74 #112 151 164 190 


Mr. Buckley...... 153 2 32 2s 451 127 63 125 ll 68 
Mr. Lathrop...... 179 153 184 144 32 72 42 40 7 79 
Mr. Wheeler...... 55 153 145 184 182 ae ne ie ws 


The usual system of points was adhered to in the pres- 
ent contest, each ad. given first place being accorded 3 
points for each judge so designating it, 2 points for each 
second place, and 1 for each third, with 4 a point for hon- 
orable mention. 

The figures in the second column of the following table 
correspond to the numbers given the specimens as they 
were received, and where two or more ads. have the same 





35 182 Bert N. Reed, fader, Evanston, Woe cccscs ccccccsssccccvscs 2 
36 190 Frank H. Farley (See No. 9).......cceeeecsseeceees re eee % 
Od sai Wire Cre Urn Cie INGEN oon. vad mans ccadacsapnanexesewnce % 


Two of the judges sent letters with their decisions and 
these will be found interesting and instructive : 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, 
CuHIcaGco, December 23, 1899. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, 165 Fatr street, Paterson, N. J.: 

DEAR S1r,—In compliance with your letter of December 20, I have 
pleasure in submitting my report as one of the judges in THe INLAND 
PRINTER Ad.-Setting Contest No. 6: 

First choice, No. 27 

Second choice, No. 171. 

Third choice, No. 35. 

Honorable mention: Nos. 11, 30, 42, 56, 74, 112, 151, 164, 190. 


* Accorded first place in Contest No. 4. 
+ Accorded first place in Contest No. 3. 
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While many of the advertisements show much originality and excel- 
lence of arrangement, the time necessarily consumed in the composition 
would make the expense of setting an ad. of this size greater than it 
should be. Ideas seemed to differ as to which lines should be brought 
out, some of the compositors, in my judgment, failing to display the mat- 
ter to best advantage. Taken as a whole, however, I consider the series 
a credit to the craft and as demonstrating that progressive compositors — 
those who study THE INLAND PRINTER — appreciate these contests and try 
to aid the good work by submitting praiseworthy samples. 

Yours very truly, C. F. WHITMARSH. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHI0, December 30, 1899. 

My DEAR Mr. ByxBEE,—In your Contest No. 6 I award No. 151 first 
place, No. 191 second place, and No. 8 third place. My decision has not 
been hastily reached. The entire collection has 
been reviewed by me many times. My reasons 
for the decision are: | 




















This is an advertisement of diamonds at $100 
and $75. These diamonds, while of the same DIAMOND 
weight, have a difference. The most important 
display line should be “Diamond.” Secondary ——— 
display, the prices and name of advertiser. Spe- ee 


cial prominence should be given the following $100 = $7 
clause: “We have some very choice one-carat dia- $24 setle yon thas tn cvery, 
monds at these prices, but there is a difference in “ 
them. Perhaps you can see it. We will try and giemonde pt eaeee prices bat 
show you.” The No. 15] example is forcefully dis- 
played, neat and dignified, well calculated to attract 
the attention of a person who has about made 
up his mind to purchase a diamond. It makes 
a frank, clear statement, and the prominence accorded the clause quoted 
above is well calculated to insure confidence. This example was con- 
structed with the least outlay of time to the publisher and is the best 
ad. for the advertiser. The No. 191 ad. comes next in fulfilling the 
requirements outlined and the No.8 ad. third. The special merit of the 














HARRY V. JAMISON. 


KIAH C. MOTT. 


No. 8 example, while the time consumed in the composition was greater 
than on either of the others, lies in its forcefulness and the fact that no 
matter how badly hemmed in by other ads., it would be impossible to 
hideit. [No.8, by Jay Crawford, is reproduced to make clear Mr. Ralph’s 
meaning.] 

Thanking you for the honor conferred in selecting me as one of the 
judges in this contest, I am, Sincerely, Ep S. RALPH. 


Charles J. Meder was born in Philadelphia in 1872. He entered the 
printing business when fourteen years of age, serving his apprenticeship 
with George S. Harris & Sons, 
in the city of his birth, leaving 
them to accept a position with the 
Philadelphia /nguzrer, with which 
he is at present connected. 

J. Albert Hood was born in 
Philadelphia in 1863, and lived in 
that city until 1882, when he 
started to learn the printing busi- 
ness in Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. He finished his appren- 
ticeship in 1885, and since then 
has held positions as foreman 
of job and newspaper establish- 
ments in Philadelphia and Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, and Tren- 
ton and Burlington, New Jersey. 
He is now connected with the 
Ocean Grove (N. J.) Publishing 
Company in a like capacity. 
Several years ago he captured a first prize of $10 in a letter-head contest 
instituted by the Printer and Bookmaker. 





J. ALBERT HOOD, 
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Harry V. Jamison was born on a farm about nine miles north of 
Butler, Pennsylvania, in 1877. His trade was learned with the Jeannette 
(Pa.) Dispatch, where he rose to the position of foreman, and has also 
served in a like capacity on the Irwin (Pa.) Republican and the Wilmerd- 
ing (Pa.) News. In 1898 he embarked in the commercial printing business 
in Jeannette, which he is still successfully following. 

Charles R. Arnold was born in 1867, and served his apprenticeship with 
the Buck’s County Intelligencer, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. He has been 
employed on daily papers in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and is 
at present foreman of the Hatboro (Pa.) Journal. 


THE NExtT ConTEst.— For contest No. 7 I have chosen a 
business card sent me for the purpose by a subscriber. This 
will undoubtedly prove very interesting, as a business card is 
often one of the most difficult pieces of job-work to handle. 
Full particulars will be given next month. 





LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


An enterprise that has demonstrated its usefulness by the 
successful living through its first year is a lithographers’ 
supply business, started when the year 1899 was young. The 
business was started by the Ault & Wiborg Company, on 
New street, near the factory of that company, and during 
its first year what might be termed its experimental stage 
has exceeded anticipations. The supplies needed by lithog- 
raphers are almost innumerable. First, the stones that 
make up in bulk and value the larger part of any such stock. 
Then the many kinds of tools and delicate instruments, fine 
ink, paper, rollers and all the rest. There is a little pencil 
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CHARLES R. ARNOLD. CHARLES J. MEDER. 


of steel that comes from France, another from England, and 
a little stone that takes off a finger-mark that comes from 
Scotland — not the finger-mark, but the stone. Paper of one 
kind comes from China, of another kind from Germany. 
And the list might be continued. There is scarcely a country 
on the face of the earth but contributes its share toward 
furnishing the lithographer with the working tools of his 
profession. 

The stones themselves all come from Bavaria. The 
quarries there are situated in three little villages, and the 
villagers work them in common, or rather, they have the 
quarries divided among them, a section about twenty feet 
square to the head of a family. Every man works his own 
claim, and they all take out the stone layer by layer, descend- 
ing in the quarry at an even rate. Eugene Lyon, the man- 
ager of the lithographic supply department of the Ault & 
Wiborg Company, made two trips to the Bavarian quarries 
to buy stone last year, and will soon be compelled to go 
again. This shows in a way the growth of this industry here 
in Cincinnati. Lyon went abroad and bought twelve car- 
loads of stones. They were gobbled right up, and he had to 
go again immediately to buy twenty-four cars more, making 
thirty-six cars of lithographic stones sold by the concern in 
its first year. This year the amount will be largely increased. 
— Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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DEATH OF THOMAS MACKELLAR.* 


HOMAS MACKELLAR, Ph. D., senior member of the 
American Type Founders’ Company, MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, died suddenly on the morning of 

December 29, 1899, at his home in Germantown, Pennsylva- 
The cause of death was heart disease, the end being 
The funeral services were held on 


nia. 
hastened by pneumonia. 
Tuesday, January 2, 1900. 
Thomas MacKellar was born in the city of New York on 
August 12, 1812. His father was a Scotchman, born in 
Greenoch, and his mother was a lineal descendant of Henry 
Brezier, who arrived in New York in 1640. His paternal 


THOMAS MAC KELLAR. 
1893. 


grandfather was an elder in the old Kirk of Scotland, and 
many of his relations on the Scotch side were connected with 


the British naval service. His father, meeting with adverse 
circumstances, declined in health, and when nearly fourteen 
years old, young Thomas was compelled to forego his par- 
ents’ intention of granting him a superior education. He 
found his way into the office of a weekly newspaper, the New 
York Spy. The composing of the types was done solely by 
himself and his employer. Here we obtain the first glimpse 
pointing to his successful career that followed as a master 
printer. His parents died when he was but eighteen years 
old. Being the oldest son of the family, he assumed a large 
portion of its cares and responsibilities. To better fit him 
for the struggle he put literature under his feet with a natural 
sigh, and bent resolutely to the task of making himself mas- 
ter of the business. His energy and talent soon made him 
the acknowledged leader among the youth of the establish- 
ment, and he became the peer of the best workmen. Hav- 
ing served a thorough apprenticeship in the establishment, he 
was graduated a skilled artisan. 

On April 27, 1833, Thomas MackKellar arrived in Philadel- 
phia, and three days later he began work as a proofreader in 
the type and stereotype foundry of Messrs. Johnson & Smith. 
Then began the struggle of his life for success. He relin- 


* Nore.— The portraits accompanying this article have been repro- 
duced by the courtesy of Mr. Henry L. Bullen, New York, who has a col- 
lection of some sixteen pictures of Mr. MacKellar, taken at different 
times, presented to him by Mr. MacKellar personally. The earlier ones 
are from daguerreotypes. 


quished proofreading and devoted himself to the manage- 
ment of the composing-room. 

In 1845 Mr. MacKellar was taken into the business as a 
partner, together with the two sons of George F. Smith, the 
title of the house becoming L. Johnson & Co. Over forty 
years ago Mr. MacKellar proposed that the publishing house 
should send out an exploring agent to South America. Mr. 
Johnson favored the proposal, and books were sent in advance 
to various points, followed by the traveling agent, who went 
down one side of the Continent, crossed the Andes and 
returned home on the opposite side of the country. 

After the death of Lawrence Johnson, in April, 1860, his 
interest was bought by the three junior partners, Thomas 
MackKellar, John F. Smith and Richard Smith. Peter A. 
Jordan was also admitted into the new organization. 

In 1855 Mr. MacKellar bought out the 7ypographic Adver- 
tiser, which soon became famous among printers at home 
and abroad for its beauty and for its specimens of the new 
styles of type produced in the foundry. Mr. MacKellar 
afterward issued the “American Printer.” 

Mr. MacKellar had now reached the pinnacle of his am- 
bition, being the chief of the largest and most celebrated 
typefoundry in the world. 

His genius as a poet deserves more than passing notice, 
his first piece being * The Sleeping Wife.” 

His “Hymns and Metrical Psalms” came from the press 
at a later period. Two editions of the former and three of 
the latter have been printed. 

The following is a characteristic selection from “Hymns 
and Metrical Psalms” : 


“Sometimes, in quiet revery, 
When day is growing dim, 
The heart is singing silently 
A sweet unwritten hymn. 


“The strains are not to measure wrought 
By cunning of the mind, 
But seem like hymning angels brought 
From heaven, and left behind. 


“The misty hills of bygone grief, 
Once dark to look upon, 
Stand out like blessings in relief 
Against the setting sun. 


“The rain may fall, the wind may blow, 
The soul unhindered sings, 
While, like the bird ’neath sheltering bough, 
She sits with folded wings,— 


“A brief and pleasant resting space, 
A glance at Beulah land, 
Before she girds herself apace 
For work that waits the hand. 


“Then giving thanks to Him who pour’d 
Refreshment in her cup, 
She hears the calling of her Lord 
And takes her labor up.” 


Mr. MacKellar was married in 1834. He had been a 
director of several insurance and trust companies, and was 
president of the Typefounders’ Association of the United 
States. The honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred on him some years ago by the Wooster University 


of Ohio. 
No words will perhaps better describe the man than his 
own: 
“A POET AND HIS SONG. 
“He was a man endowed like other men, 
With strange varieties of thought and feeling. 
His bread was earned by daily toil; yet, when 
A pleasing fancy o’er his mind came stealing, 
He set a trap and snared it by his art, 
And hid it in the bosom of his heart. 
He nurtured it and loved it as his own, 
And it became obedient to his beck; 
He fixed his name on its submissive neck, 
And graced it with all graces to him known, 








And then he bade it lift its wing and fly, 

Over the earth and sing in every ear 

Some soothing sound the sightful soul to cheer, 
Some lay of love to lure it to the sky.” 

The following resolutions were adopted by the board of 
directors of the American Type Founders’ Company, at a 
special meeting held on January 10, at its offices in New 
York: 

VoreEp: That the directors of the American Type Founders Company 
recognize in the death of Thomas MackKellar the passing of one who was 
a master of the art to which he devoted a long and honorable life. 

In private life a man of strong and upright character, who led and 
sustained those around him; of enlightened justice and personal benev- 
olence, he commanded alike respect and appreciation. 

In his work, he did much to lay the foundation upon which the present 
worth and prosperity of this company rest. In appreciation of his char- 
acter and worth, the directors extend this minute upon their records, and 
order that a copy be sent to his family. 

Mr. MacKellar’s influence in typefounding and typog- 
raphy, not only in the United States but throughout the 
world, has been of an educational, beneficial character; it 
has been an influence that will live, and those who know 
him or read of his work will appreciate this more and more 
as time goes by. Establishing a high standard of excellence, 
his competitors naturally endeavored to attain this standard, 
and thus the typefounding interests were elevated. Person- 
ally he was a man of the purest character, of high principle, 
and very benevolent. He has left a name which his descend- 
ants have every reason to feel grateful for. He was at work 
on an autobiography at the time of his death, which will no 
doubt be completed and published by his family. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO DR. THOMAS MAC KELLAR, 


Jacob J. Rupertus, superintendent of the Specimen Print- 
ing Department of the American Type Founders Company, 
Philadelphia, who perhaps knew Mr. MacKellar as well as 
any other gentleman in the printing trade, has favored THE 
INLAND PRINTER with a few personal recollections of the 
deceased which may prove of interest. He says: 

At the good old age of eighty-eight years, Thomas MacKellar, Ph.D., 
printer, typefounder and poet, passed away from this life to a better one 
on December 29, 1899. He died as he had lived, in peace with God and 
man. In sentiment and in practice he was a true Christian, and a kind 
and generous employer. He believed that a man’s religious life should 
be above suspicion, and this rigid sense of duty governed him in all his 





MR. MAC KELLAR. 
1845. 1855. 


MR. MAC KELLAR. 


relations with his fellowman. He practiced as he preached, and the 
golden rule was his guide, not only in his social and religious life, but also 
in his business relations. It would have been impossible for him to do an 
unworthy act, and all who knew him were fully assured of this. 

Prior to his becoming a member of the old firm of Lawrence Johnson 
& Co., Mr. MacKellar had charge of the Specimen Printing Department 
of the foundry. It was principally due to his untiring zeal and brilliant 
ideas that the house made rapid strides toward becoming the foremost 
foundry in the world. With a modest display of pride and a pleasing 
smile, he would often tell of his experience and his achievements as “the 
printer” of the foundry. Quite frequently he would remark that the Speci- 
men Printing Department was the heart and soul of the foundry, and that 
without it the foundry would be nothing. 

Mr. MackKellar continued until his death to take a deep interest in the 
Specimen Printing Department and the showing of the many productions 
of the foundry. Until several years ago he paid to this department daily 
visits of half an hour or so each morning, moving about among the men 
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asking trivial questions, and exchanging compliments. His last visit 
was as late as two months ago, when he remarked that he was feeling 
quite well, and that he wished he would live to see the new year (1900), 
and the completion of the revised edition of his hymn book. 

As a printer, Mr. MacKellar knew much and could relate a lot about 
the old-time methods and systems in use about sixty years ago. It was 
interesting to listen to him when he got talkative on this subject. He 
well remembered his first day’s experience in the printing-office, and tells 
of what he accomplished in many of his writings. About a year ago 
it happened that his grandson was installed in the Specimen Printing 
Department at Philadelphia as an apprentice, it being the elder Thomas's 
desire that the younger Thomas should begin his career by first learning 
the art of typesetting. It immediately dawned upon the superintendent 
of the printing department that this would be a golden opportunity to 
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MR. MAC KELLAR. 


1860. 1876. 


demonstrate to the elder Thomas that the rising generation could accom- 
plish as much, if not more, than was done by himself during his first day 
in the printing-office, namely, to set four stickfuls of brevier and lay a font 
of job type. Young Thomas was duly acquainted with the “glorious” 
record his grandfather had made when a boy of his age, and was asked 
if he would be willing to make an effort to break it. With a smile indi- 
cating confidence in himself he accepted the proposition, and began 
the task before him. Be it said that he beat his grandfather's rec- 
ord by two lines — actually eleven lines, nine having been pied in lifting 
from the stick a line atatime. It did the old man’s heart good to hear 
the result. 

Until his taking away, Mr. MacKellar was busily engaged in adding 
new hymns and poems to his book and in revising the older ones. Dur- 
ing the past summer he wrote no less than thirty or forty new hymns 
and poems, which were revised by him and are now ready for press. 

To show with what tenacity he clung to his labors until the very last 
moment, I quote from a few of his last letters. 

Under date of September 25, 1899, he wrote: 

te My head forewarns me that it is time for me to stop writ- 
ing hymnsandpoems. ... .” 

Under date of December 1, 1899, he wrote: 

" | , , . Excuse, please, this straggling letter. Please ascribe the 
underlineations to my years and the worries that still come and hang 
upon me like barnacles on a ship's bottom. oo 

Thus ended the life of a kind-hearted and truly generous employer. 
Requitescat in pace. 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


HE list of principal commercial exhibitors who have 
‘TT been allotted space in the United States section at the 

Paris Exposition of 1900 has been issued by the Com- 
missioner-General, and copies are ready for distribution. 
The list does not include exhibitors in agriculture, mines, 
literature and periodicals, science, fine arts, etc., but a com- 
plete list of all the exhibitors will appear in the official cata- 
logue which is now in preparation. Following is a partial 
list of the exhibitors in lines connected with printing: 
Latham Machinery Company, Chicago; H. B. Rouse, Chi- 
“ago; Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago; C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, New York; Goss 
Printing Press Manufacturing Company, Chicago; Boston 
Printing Press Company, Boston, Mass.; Babcock Printing 
Press Manufacturing Company, New London, Conn.; Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago; American Type Founders 
Company, New York; Bates Machine Company, New York; 
John Thomson Press Company, New York; G. Cramer Dry 
Plate Works, St. Louis, Mo.; F. P. Rosback, Chicago; Dex- 
ter Folder Company, Pearl River, N. Y.; Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis.; Harris Automatic 
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Press Company, Niles, Ohio; Goodson Graphotype Com- 
pany, New York; Des Jardins Type Justifier Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Washington, D. C.; T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, New York; 
Addressograph Company, Chicago; Dow Composing Machine 
Company, New York; Max Levy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Whit- 
lock Printing Press Company, Derby, Conn. A number of 
trade journals will also make exhibits of bound volumes, 
among them being THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A matter which at first caused considerable anxiety 
among the exhibitors was the French duty on printed mat- 
ter, which nearly all the exhibitors desired to take in 
descriptive of their exhibits. This duty was approximately 
1 cent per pound, and made the taking of matter of this 
description abroad almost prohibitory. Commissioner-Gen- 
eral Peck made a diplomatic incident of this at Washington 
and succeeded in having this duty removed. Advertising 
matter, catalogues, price-lists, etc., descriptive of or referring 
to the exhibits from the United States, and intended for free 
distribution, will now be admitted without the heretofore 
prevailing customs duty. 

Commissioner-General Peck has just received copies of 
the new French law for the protection of inventions and 
trade-marks and registered trade-mark articles exhibited at 
the coming exposition. The law remedies many of the diffi- 
culties which at first presented themselves to proposing 
exhibitors. The regular French law governing patents is 
peculiar, in that it allows no exhibition of an invention on 
French territory prior to the application for a patent. The 
new law allows exhibition at the exposition and gives the 
inventor until three months after the close of the exposition 
to apply for his French patent. Under the old law the 
importation into France of a patented article without secur- 
ing permission of the French Government would vitiate the 
patent. By the new law all exhibits at the exposition are 
allowed to come in without danger to existing patents. The 
regular French patent law also requires that patented articles 
must be made in France within a certain time after the pat- 
ent has been granted. The new law provides that all holders 
of French patents will be entitled to count the period of the 
exposition and three months additional time as equivalent to 





Photo by Fred Jones, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 


A MAORI MAID. 


manufacture in France. This will, in many cases, effect a 
saving equal to the cost of exhibition, especially in cases of 
complicated construction or large articles of manufacture. 
The exposition opens Saturday, April 14, and closes Monday, 
November 5. 

Trade-marks are also provided for in the new law. The 
laws of France against counterfeiting trade-marks are very 
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severe, having a penal clause accompanied by seizure of 
goods bearing the infringing trade-mark. The new law out- 
lines the method of procedure against counterfeiters, and 
United States exhibitors will in all probability incur less 
danger of having their trade-marks infringed in France than 
in this country, because of the severity of the French law. 
The official list of trade-marks and copies of the French 
patent and trade-mark laws, and treatises thereon, are 
placed at the disposal of exhibitors, without charge, by the 
United States Trade-Mark Association, Mutual Life building, 
New York, in order that exhibitors, or their representatives, 
may know in advance what trade-marks are officially regis- 
tered by the French Government. 





A CRADLE SONG OF THE SOUL. 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 





Photo by W. E. Culver, Topeka, Kan. 


Now I lay. me down to sleep, 

In Thy shadows soft and deep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
I lay me down, 

Among Thy shadows soft and dark and deep. 
I pray Thee, Lord, 

A helpless soul that leans on Thee to keep. 


If I should die before I wake, 
For Thy unfailing mercy’s sake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 

If I should die 
In some deep dream and never here awake, 

If I should die, 
I trust Thee, Lord, my sleeping soul to take. 

AMEN. 





THE “ONLY” PRINTERS’ JOURNAL, 


Herewith I send you check for $2 to renew my subscrip- 
tion for another year to the “on/y printers’ journal,” THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Have been so busy working up ideas 
gleaned from its pages for my patrons that I can not get 
time to print some note-heads for myself.—Charles E.. Robin- 
son, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

















“A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS” CARD. 


The accompanying forms show the front and back of a 
card recently issued by The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago, for a children’s party. The idea may serve as a 
suggestion for other printers, as a card of this kind could be 





Answers to “A Penny for Your Thoughts.” 


Face of Penny. 1—Temple. 2—Tulips (two lips). 3—Lash. 


4—Mouth. 5—Eye (aye). 6—Nose (noes). 
7—Cheek. 8—Hair. g—Pupils. 10—Head. 
11—Feathers. 12—Indian. 13—Date. 
14—U. S. of A. 15—1899. 
| Back of Penny. 1—Wreath. 2—Shield. 3—Bow (beau). 


4—Leaves. 5—Letters. 6—T (tea). 7—Arrows. 


8—One Cent (one sent). | 


THE ANSWER CARD. 





circulated to advantage for their own advertising, or used 
with a view to soliciting orders from customers. A penny is 
glued in the corner where the ornaments appear, the face 
being up on the side containing fifteen numbers, and the 








A Penny For 
Your Thoughts 











1. A Prace or Worship 

2. FLowers- 

3. Parr or a Wuie 

4. Part or A River 

5. A VorTeE IN THE AFFIRMATIVE 

6. VorTes IN THE NEGATIVE 

7. A PRroMINENT QuatitTy IN Book AGENTS 

e An Anna 

g. NEcEssITy For A TEACHER 
10. Best PLAcE IN THE SPELLING CLAss ————__ 
11. Wuart A SKILLED OarsMAN Does witH Oars 
12. AN Earry SeTTLerR— ee 
13. A Fruir— eee eee 


14. A GeocrapPuHicaL Division 





15. YoutTH AND Orp Ace UNITED 











FACE OF CARD. 


back of the penny being up on the form having the eight 
numbers. A card giving the answers can be printed sepa- 
rately. The matter for this is shown above. It can be made 
large enough to admit of some advertising if desired. 





THE INLAND IN MEXICO, 


When we search in our library for trade journals and note 
the absence of the last numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER we 
feel as if located on a desert island in the Pacific, without 
communication with the civilized world. Please mail us the 
last three numbers.—Zd M. Vargas & Co., Yrapuato, Gto., 
Mexico. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column ts intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

S. S. McCiurE, founder and editor of WcClure’s Maga- 
zine, announces his purpose to enter upon a general book- 
publishing business. He is also planning a new monthly 
periodical to be called W/cClure’s Review. 


“THE BooK OF TRAINS — CHRISTMAS NUMBER,” the 
interesting brochure issued by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway under the direction of Mr. E. J. McMahon, 
manager of the advertising department, is an excellent 
example of the advanced methods of advertising. In the 
designs and general mechanical features it is, of course, 
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A Penny For paneSn 


Your Thoughts ¥& we 
Bases 








1. A Rewarp or Victory 

2. AN ArTICLE or DEFENSE 

3. A Girev’s DeLicHT 

4. Part or a Boox 

5. PLEASANT Piseniaen ABSENT FRieNDs 
6. A BEVERAGE 

7. Weapons or DEFENSE 


8. A MEssENGER 





Compliments of 
The Inland Printer 
Chicago 











REVERSE OF CARD, 


excellent, but in the quality of the illustrations and the liter- 
ary flavor, the attractive evidences of taste and care, it is not 
only creditable to the great interest which has sent it forth, 
but to American advertising methods. 


THE Llectrical Review, New York city, begins the new 
year with a special double number which is remarkable for 
its valuable contributions, handsome illustrations and typog- 
raphy. A new dress of type, a change in the color of the 
cover and a more up-to-date arrangement of reading pages 
are some of the improvements made. 


Doctor Watson (“Ian Maclaren”) makes a fine begin- 
ning of his “Life of the Master” in WcClure’s Magazine for 
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January with chapters covering the period of youth and 
childhood. His method is to make full and coherent record 
of the outer, material facts, but at the same time to make 
plain all of the inner, spiritual significance; and the result is 
a presentation interesting as pure narrative and yet of high 
poetic and devotional quality. The same aim appears also 
in Mr. C. K. Linson’s pictures. Of these there are eight 
beautiful full-page pictures in color—a feat in color repro- 
duction beyond anything previously attempted in magazine 
work; and a number of smaller, but scarcely less beautiful, 
pictures in black and white. 


THE December number of Mumnsey’s contained a finely 
illustrated article on “The Making and Marketing of Mun- 
sey’s Magazine,” written by the publisher, Frank A. Munsey. 
It describes in a concise and entertaining way how the pub- 
lishing of a high-grade, low-priced magazine has been 
accomplished, what obstacles were met with on the start, 
how they were overcome, and what a monument to the fore- 
sight, energy and enterprise of its promotor the magazine is 
today. The statistics in it are by no means dry, and the 
business methods divulged worthy of careful study. The 
illustrations are all excellent. Printers and publishers, as 
well as the general reader, will peruse the six years’ history 
covered by the article with the keenest interest. 


W. QUACKENBUSH, 58 John street, New York, has issued 
a very useful book entitled “ Watermarks,” containing a list 
of watermarks available to the trade in the United States. 
The first part gives the different watermarks under the head- 
ing of manufacturers, the names of the watermarks being 
arranged alphabetically. In the other part of the book the 
different brands of paper are arranged alphabetically under 
different cities, such as Boston, Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and others, giving the name of the paper-house 
carrying such brands. A blank column at the right of each 
page for the insertion of the price is a very valuable feature. 
The work contains information in compact and convenient 
form, and should prove an excellent book of reference for 


buyers of paper and others interested. The price of the 
work is $1. 

MYTHOLOGY FOR MODERNS: An Up-to-Date Text-Book for Up- 
to-Date Students. By James S. Metcalfe. Illustrations by Charles 
Dana Gibson, Charles Howard Johnson, “Chip,” F. G. Atwood, Oliver 
Herford, A. Brennan. 128 pages. New York: Life Publishing Com- 


pany. $1. 

“ Mythology for Moderns,” which the author, Mr. Metcalfe, 
of Life, calls “An Up-to-Date Text-Book for Up-to-Date 
Students,” provides more amusement than instruction. He 
seems to appreciate the humorous side of the religious myths 
of the Greeks and the Romans, and jumbles them up with 
modern applications and allusions in a way calculated to 
provoke laughter rather than convey very deep learning in 
mythology. At the same time the tales adhere closely to the 


KEEP UP WITH 
THE 


TIMES 





SUGGESTIONS FOR POSTER MAILING CARDS, 


original versions, and their fun and satire make them agree- 
able reading. ‘The illustrations, by a notable list of artists, 
including Charles Dana Gibson and Oliver Herford, are 
drawn in close sympathy with the text and are both clever 
and funny. Mr. Atwood’s pseudo-classical panels—two of 
which decorate the binding — are most appropriate. 
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COONTOWN’S 400: Thirty humorous drawings by E.W.Kemble. Buff 
cloth binding, with special cover-design in brown and red. 64 pages, 
9by 11. New York: Life Publishing Company. $2. 

Mr. Kemble thoroughly appreciates the fun of darky life 
and is able to transfer his appreciation to paper, and by 
his clever drawings convey it to the minds of others. In 
“Coontown’s 400,” a handsomely printed book containing 
thirty of these drawings, with the appropriate text, his ability 
is seen at its best. As the title indicates, they show darkies, 
male and female, in their aspirations for higher social life, 
with its forms and ceremonies. The book is dedicated to 
“The Lambs” of New York, “The Bohemians” of San 
Francisco, and “The Savages” of London, the three leading 
social organizations of artists, writers and actors with which 
Mr. Kemble is affiliated. “Coontown’s 400,” outside of its 
artistic merit, is well calculated to make one forget one’s 
troubles for a while. 





THE POSTER MAILING CARD, 
The poster mailing card has proved quite a success with 
some printers, not only for their own advertising, but for 
many of their customers. The Powers-Tyson Printing Com- 
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@ all understand that Advertising Printing is an investment. 
Once it was thought to be an expense. We know better now. A 
few men yet think that good Printing is expense. They are too 
slow for ue, They are too slow for you, You must meet this fact if you 
haven't already: That printing must be better, more of it, and more 
carefully distributed. You must bit hard in 
build up your business. This is the kernel to crack. There is nothing 
more impressive than good clothes and fine printing. They make the 
other fellow think you amount to something. Your printing should be 
strong, with a dash of Art in it. We are on earth to make strong, 
attractive printing. We do it with new material and a pretty fair 
quality of brains. We can do it for you. We are yearning for the 
chance. You can satisfy our yearn if you wish to. We do the better 
kinds of Printing. 1f you think we can fix you up a trifle better than 
some other house it is but justice to yourself to let us try. Remember 
that good Printing swells sales, Your business must grow. Is there a 
cheaper way than by pushing out good printing? Most every one 








would succeed if he lived long enough. Therefore it's a quesuon of 
timet More of this Inter 
Powers-Tyson Printing Co., 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Phone &222. 
Pearl Street Bridge. 





POSTER MAILING CARD. 


Designed by Fred W. Reed. 


pany, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have been using these 
designs very successfully. The border and the illustration 
are usually run in one color and the text matter in another. 
Black and red are the usual colors. We reproduce one of 





WE ARE 
WATCHING 
You; 











BY FRED W. REED, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


their cards herewith, and also show three suggestions for 
border designs for cards of this description. All of the 
designs shown are by Mr. Fred W. Reed, of that city. This 
idea can be carried out not only for mailing cards, but for 
advertisements and other work. There is a hint in this for 
progressive printers. 
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CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.—See Process Engraving. 


THE COLOR PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $i5—now 
reduced to $10. 


MAKING READy ON JoB PRESSES.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 


_ _ PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 


_ THE HARMONIZER.—By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 


_ THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS. By C.H.Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


OvERLAY KniFre.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


GUIDE TO PRACTICAL Empossinc. By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 


WHITE’s MuttTI-CoLor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 40 cents. 


Because of, the frequency of Inquiry and the divergent opinions 
expressed regarding the causes and remedy of electricity in print- 
Ing paper, and which have from time to time found place in this 
department, the Editor desires to secure the co-operation of about 
one hundred pressmen, located in different parts of the world, to 
write him their personal experience with the trouble: as to how it 
affects the operations of feed and delivery of paper at press, and 
what, in their experience, has been found to overcome Its action. 
If ten or twenty pressmen in each city or town will lend thelr ald 
In the manner Indicated, their letters will be published In this 
Journal. From the deductions of such a body of practical work- 
men, a complete remedy may be found to rid the pressroom of 
Its most annoying enemy. Address communications to William J. 
Kelly, 762 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


ELECTRICITY IN PAPER— EFFECT AND REMEDY. 


THE interesting communication from Mr. F. W. Gage, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, which appeared in last month’s issue 
of this journal, has been received with much favor by reason 
of the diligent care given to the subject and the accuracy of 
detail with which the several experiments have been given to 
our readers. We need and court just such attention as has 
been given by Mr. Gage, in order that the investigation of 
the electric trouble may be as thorough as the importance 
of its entire dissolution is desirable. This subject is worthy 
the attention of every person employed in a pressroom; and 
while much interest and enthusiasm is being developed in 
its discussion here, the editor feels that the real cause of the 
trouble has not yet been reached, nor a remedy made plain 
by which it can be overcome successfully. Therefore, let us 
pursue courses of divergent points; let evidence be diligently 
collected from every quarter, and let all our deductions be 
made from actual and practical experience. In this way 
there lies hope for victory over a common enemy, such as 
electricity in paper in the pressroom. 

ELECTRICITY IN PAPER.— Joseph G. Reinhart contrib- 
utes the following: “Your December number contains many 
interesting items on electricity in paper, and as I have prob- 
ably started the discussion of this subject in your columns I 
do not intend to drop out half-way, but shall stay with it as 
long as I have anything more to say or new to suggest about 
it. I think J. R., of Boston, Massachusetts, has a capital 
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method wherever the cause is dry and frosty weather, for the 
series of gas flames immediately under the delivery should 
thaw out the moisture in the paper in as even and satisfactory 
a manner as could be desired. I think the oiling of the pack- 
ing quite superfluous, although it has some merit by itself, 
because some of the oil is transferred to the paper and thus 
an insulation is formed between the sheets. I would advise 
J. R., for an experiment, to try each method separately, 
find out the relative value between the two, and give us the 
results; doubtless he will then discontinue the oiling of 
tympans and the consequent soiling of sheets. Glycerin for 
this purpose, which Mr. A. B. Hanson suggests, is much 
cleaner and gives the same result, i. e., an insulation between 
the electrified sheets of paper. J. R. should handle his gas 
jets with care and good judgment in regard to both speed of 
press and amount of frost contained in the paper, or else he 
is liable to overheat the same and have his paper again elec- 
trified on the second printing, which would cause annoyance 
if the folding is to be done immediately after. I notice E. P. 
Tulmer has tried the two-electromagnet cure given in this 
journal a tew months ago and has found it what I expected, 
“a complete failure.” I pride myself on knowing a little 
about the subtle fluid, and was going to write something at 
the time against it; but, on reconsidering, thought I would 
make a few inquiries first, such as atmospheric conditions, 
kind of delivery on press (front or back), strength of current 
employed, etc. Well, I got what I expected—no reply ; 
perhaps the party had found out his mistake by that time 
and was ashamed to own up to it. I would say onthe above 
that the exciting of an electromagnet by a current of elec- 
tricity produces a magnetic flux, which has lines of force 
whose extent and direction can be predetermined by the 
designer in the amperage of the current, the number of 
turns and direction of winding, the permeability of the iron 
core, etc. These lines of force are invisible, but their pres- 
ence becomes manifest when particles of iron, or anything 
containing iron, gets within their field; therefore, as neither 
paper nor electricity are iron nor contain iron, they can not 
be influenced by a magnet of any dimensions or strength.” 

MorE TROUBLE WITH ELECTRICITY, BUT SUGGESTS A 
REMEDY.—THINKS PAPERMAKERS SHOULD Do SOMETHING. 
Mr. William W. Moyle, of Charlotte, North Carolina, who 
appends these words to his letter: “I must mention just here 
that I would not be without THE INLAND PRINTER for the 
world. Would feel that I had lost one of my best friends,” 
writes as follows regarding his experience with electricity in 
paper: “I was reading in the November number about elec- 
tricity as experienced by the pressman, and of the difficulties 
thrown in his way by reason of it; I therefore thought of 
writing you my own experience with it, as I saw you asked 
numbers all over the country to do so. I have not seen any 
communication from this part of the country, so I hope my 
letter will meet with favor. I find a great deal of electricity 
in paper on very cold days; but on a cold damp day it is 
almost impossible for me to make a run and back it up until 
dry. The less the paper is handled the better the work can 
be done. In the case of enameled paper I find that it is the 
hardest to use when endeavoring to makea regular run; this 
I have found to be the most difficult to handle, more espe- 
cially with heavy coated paper; really, when the guides fall, 
you can see sparks of electricity, and should you come in 
contact with the steel on the feed-board it would shock you 
quite badly. When I am running the jogger it becomes so 
fully charged with electricity as to smartly shock you if any of 
the steel attachments are touched while the press is in motion. 
As an illustration, I have at times taken a wire and tapped 
it on one end of the steel, then touched some one on the 
hand, when he would jump as if shot. I would like to ask, 
why is it that these electric troubles are getting worse every 
year? Six or eight years ago we did not have such annoy- 
ances as now encircle us every day. Don’t you believe, with 
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me, that the papermakers ought to try and do something to 
remedy this electric evil? It looks with us out here that if 
matters do not improve we will be unable to get out any 
work. As a remedy I have found several things of some 
help, and take pleasure in mentioning those more likely to 
help other pressmen. Take about one-half pint of good 
apple vinegar (made from old cider), also four or five lumps 
of bluestone; mix, and let the stone dissolve; then put it into 
a half-pint of glycerin; keep for several days. Stretch your 
tympan as tightly as possible, then take a piece of cotton 
and wet it with the solution and rub the mixture all over the 
tympan; let the press stand a few moments, when it is ready 
to go ahead with work. If any more trouble manifests itself 
then take two or three sheets of soft paper and wet these well 
and place them in bottom of the jogger. This I find to bea 
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Our experience has been like this, when offers of help have 
been made to really importunate correspondents, and a small 
charge made for the time occupied in giving instruction by 
letter and making cut-out overlays, that these same corre- 
spondents are never heard from again. ‘Try to find a press- 
man among your acquaintances who can instruct you, and 
from him learn cost and time to make you competent. If 
you can not do this, then determine to study out the secret, 
by making experiments in your spare time. Many men have 
succeeded under the most adverse circumstances. 

WaNntTsS TO KNow How TO PRINT BETTER ON ROUGH 
LETTER PAPER.— W. A. C., of Bishop, California, has writ- 
ten the following on a sheet of ordinary imitation linen paper, 
and asks this information: “Please tell me why the above 
letter-head does not print better. I often have trouble in 
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great help on hard packing on two-revolution front-delivery 
presses.” 

WANTS INSTRUCTION IN HALF-TONE CuT MAKE-READY.— 
C. R. B., of Rutland, Vermont, says: “I have read THE 
INLAND PRINTER about two years, and I admire the press- 
work on it very much. I am a pressman employed in the 
city. I want to ask you if you can inform me where I can 
learn to make half-tone cuts ready ; want to get this knowl- 
edge at a place as near home as possible. Can you tell me, 
also, about what such information would cost, and about 
what time it would take for me to learn?” Answer.— The 
editor of this department is in constant receipt of such letters 
as yours. On a few occasions he has personally offered to 
teach this important prerequisite to modern presswork, but 
only in one case has his offer been accepted; the pressman 
who did accept was competent to make a passably good 
overlay after six hours’ time, and he is now producing half- 
tone cutwork second to none in his line of publication work. 


getting clear impressions on linen paper, particularly in 
printing small gothics and also with heavy faces. Have tried 
it with all kinds of tympans and impressions. What tympan 
should be used? Hard, I presume.” Answer.—The printed 
heading sent is fairly well printed and shows few defects, 
the most glaring of which, perhaps, is the lack of impression 
on the firm names in light gothic in right-hand corner. Ifa 
thin overlay of French folio paper had been placed over the 
words “vehicles, hardware implements,” the job would be 
considered a good one, so far as presswork may be consid- 
ered. For printing on ¢him or ¢hick surfaced linen papers, 
we recommend hard tympans; for rough linen papers, we 
employ a medium hard tympan, using full-bodied inks and 
good, live rollers capable of distributing thoroughly and lay- 
ing on the color in a solid manner— avoiding a surplus of 
this in all cases. Sorry for your admission that you “have 
tried all kinds of tympans and impressions” and failed to get 
the desired result. You should have done some “thinking ” 
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as well as done some “changing.” From the simple sugges- 
tion given here regarding flaws in presswork on letter-head, 
you may understand how nearly right you had got this job 
without thinking. “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again”; but incorporate a little “think” with the “try,” and 
things will be different. Read reply to F. W. K., page 577, 
in January issue of this journal. 


Wants To Apjust A C. & P. PRESS TO MAKE FOLDING 
BoxEs.— E. E. Edmunds, of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
writes: “I have a Chandler & Price 8 by 12 Gordon press, 
and I wish to make folding boxes on it. How shall I fix the 
platen? If it will not take too much time and room, I should 
like to have you begin at the first and explain thoroughly.” 
Answer.— We would like to be able to oblige our corre- 
spondent; but the limited space at our command precludes 
that pleasure in this department. Instead of attempting a 
beginning, we advise you to write to the manufacturers of 
the press, at Cleveland, Ohio, or to the dealer from whom 
you purchased it, either of whom can supply you with the 
necessary information. 


AsouT STOCK AND INK.—R. Q. Gillette, of Yalesville, 
Connecticut, has sent us a couple of samples of printed card- 
board, regarding which he writes: “Will you grant me the 
favor of telling me where I can get the material to make 
milk-bottle stoppers precisely like sample—there is a coat- 
ing on it that prevents the milk soaking or stopper deteri- 
orating with use. Then I am having my first experience 
printing ‘circus check’ milk tickets, and can not make the 
ink ‘stay on for keeps.’ This grade of ink which I have 
always used for every kind of work that I have done is called 
: , and after printing on the ‘circus check’ and dry- 
ing for days, I can rub it all off. Will you tell me if a spe- 
cial ink is needed for this kind of stock (a sample enclosed) ? 
I shall appreciate the answer that gives me information.” 
Answer.— The milk-bottle stopper stock may be obtained 
from any maker of cardboard. It is simply a very hard- 
rolled wood pulp and cotton board. The circus check stock 
is somewhat similar, but coated for enamel-color purposes. 
As both grades of stock are unusually hard rolled, they 
require a firm and hard-setting ink; one that will also dry in 
about a day or less time. What is known as “gloss black” 
or “bond black” is more suitable than the kind made use 
of and of which you complain. Reputable inkmakers, 
advertised in our pages, can supply you with the right kind 
of ink for any grade of stock, if you will send them a sample 
of the same. 

SLURRING ON JOB PRESSES.— Jay Crawford, foreman of 
the Sentinel, Shenandoah, Iowa, writes: “In the December 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER | notice your advice to two 
pressmen as to how to overcome slurring on a Gordon job- 
ber. Although not a pressman to any great extent I have 
found this trouble in several jobbers in the past and have 
always found the fault to lie in the same place, so I give my 
experience in the hope of aiding your correspondents to 
remedy this fault. In all the cases I have found the guard 
that holds the bed while taking the impression causes the 
trouble. Whether it was intended by the pressmakers that 
this part should ever be oiled, I do not know; but I have 
found that it pays to keep it free from oil, and I think they 
will find, if they watch this point when the press takes the 
impression on a heavy form, that the clamp will spring back 
from under the bed and thus cause a slurring. This spring- 
ing back may be caused by having oil on the bed or guard 
where they come together, and if so it can not help but give 
back when the impression is taken, as the spring which pulls 
it under is not strong enough to resist the pull and lets the 
guard slip back. I found that, where the guard was not 
worn, by wiping out the points of contact and putting on a 
powdering of chalk or powdered resin there was no more 
springing out here and consequently no more slurring. If 
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the guard shows signs of wear from past oversight the 
easiest remedy is to glue a sheet or two of cardboard on the 
top of the guard where it fits under the bed projection and 
thus make up for the wear on this part. If the top of the 
guard has worn very much it should be filed smooth, and 
then a piece of tin or some metal just thick enough to make 
up for the wear should be placed the same as the cardboard 
(on top of the guard where it has been filed and secured 
there by a good glue or cement. The impression will likely 
have to be evened up after this guard has been fixed, but 
after it is evened up there will be no further trouble to get a 
clean print). I have gone to some length to explain my 
point, but-I wished to make my meaning clear, as I am sat- 
isfied this is the remedy for the trouble. 
PATENTS. 

H. A. Wise Wood has taken out patent No. 638,308, and 
assigned it to the CampbellCompany. It describes a method 
of manipulating the web for a multipress or similar machine. 

S. G. Goss has patented No. 637,777, being a combination 
of stem 25 and fork 24, fitting in a grooved collar 22, on the 
shaft of a cylinder 11. 

Robert Miehle has devised the improvement in ink-foun- 
tain mechanism shown in patent No. 637,813, which is 
designed to throw the fountain out of operation whenever 
the impression is tripped. 























No. 637.777 


No. 637.813 


A hand-guard for a platen job press is the subject of 
patent No. 637,916, by Maximilian T. Barber, of Manchester, 
England. 

Philo M. Gelatt, of Louisville, Kentucky, has obtained 
patent No. 639,168, covering an arrangement of the web for 
a double supplement perfecting press. 

An inking mechanism for a multicolor press is the inven- 
tion of A. D. Keneston, of Albany, New York, and patented 
as No. 639,247. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago and New York, may 
be described as the arbiter of merit in the printing world. 
Its judgments are more often of the cutting than the sooth- 
ing order.— 7he Weekly Press and New Zealand Referee, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL FRANKLIN DINNER OF 
THE CHICAGO TYPOTHETAE, 


BOUT one hundred members of the Chicago Typothete, 
- with invited guests, gathered at the thirteenth annual 
Franklin dinner, held at the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion, January 17, 1900, and at its close everybody declared it 
had been the most enjoyable and successful dinner ever 
given by the organization. Secretary W. F. Hall, through 
whose efforts principally the affair had been carried to so 
successful a termination, was tendered a vote of thanks after 
the speechmaking, but modestly declined to respond when 
called upon for a speech. 
Following is the menu, to which every one present did 
full justice: 
MENU. 

Cotuit Islands. 
Consomme Printanier Royale. 
Radishes. 

Fillet of Striped Bass, Valois. 


Dressed Cucumbers. 
Pommes Parisienne. 


Martini Cocktail. Celery. 


Salted Nuts. Queen Olives. 


Chateau Yquem. 
Tenderloin of Beef, Larded, with fresh Mushrooms. 
French Peas en Caisse. Duchesse Potatoes. 
Benedictine Punch. 
Roast Quail au Cresson. 
Hearts of Lettuce, Mayonnaise. 
Apple Charlotte. 
Fromage de Brie or Roquefort. 
Café Noir. 


Moet & Chandon. 


Toasted Crackers. 
Cigars. 

President Thomas Knapp called the gathering to order 
and offered his congratulations to those present on the suc- 
cess achieved by the organization during the year, and on 
the creditable attendance. He then introduced Mr. George 
E. Cole as the toastmaster of the evening. Mr. Cole, in 
presenting the speakers, said he had come to the dinner pre- 
pared to be “the whole thing” himself, as it was the first 
chance he had ever had. “I meant to tell how Franklin 
loved bread,” he said; “that he drank water when he was 
poor and wine when he was rich, and, therefore, that he was 
a philosopher, and that he worked off all his relations on the 
body politic, and that, therefore, he was a politician, but I 
have made up my mind to let some one else do that.” 

He then called upon the Rev. J. H. Rushton, who talked 
of “Proofs,” and stated that he found Franklin to be one of 
the “proofs” that needed little revising by the Author. 

Judge Orrin N. Carter delivered a eulogy on Franklin. 
“Franklin was born with the newspaper instinct,” he said. 
“He was the most popular newspaper writer of his time. 
He did not think it the business of the newspaper to make 
trouble or to attack the reputation of public men without 
cause. He was perhaps the most illustrious printer the 
world ever has produced. Like Lincoln, he was true to his 
country, regardless of all consequences to himself. In sim- 
plicity and in all-round development he stands foremost of 
Americans for all time. We have had men great in their 
chosen lines, but only one Franklin, who was great in all.” 

Charles Eugene Banks followed Judge Carter with the 
recital of an original poem, entitled “Good in Everything,” 
and Col. William Lightfoot Visscher told several stories, in 
his usual humorous vein. 

Ex-Governor George W. Peck, of Wisconsin, was next 
called on to respond to the toast * The Tramp Printer,” and 
characterized Franklin as the first “tramp printer” of the 
world. “I presume I am as great an admirer of Franklin as 
there is in the world,” he said, “but I don’t think of him all 
the time as the statesman and the diplomat, but as the boy, 
the ‘ bad boy,’ who wouldn’t let any man run him’‘ for noth- 
ing a week and find himself.’ He was the first tramp printer 
of history. Many of our brave fellows have followed in his 
footsteps more or less successfully. I’ve been something of 
a ‘masher’ myself in my time, but I’ve got an admiration 
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under his arm, as Franklin did, and ‘ mash’ the prettiest 
girl in Philadelphia. Franklin was the first ‘ masher,’ too. 
He never was so proud as a diplomat as he was when work- 
ing on anold hand press. There is something in working an 
old hand press that you rich devils don’t know anything 
about. There is nothing that gives an old printer more 
pleasure. I never was so happy, even when I was Governor 
and heard thousands of people around me swearing that I 
was ‘the whole thing,’ as when I owned my first printing- 
office. 

“I took occasion to follow in Franklin’s footsteps early,” 
ex-Governor Peck continued. “He said all boys should go 
into business. I told my father there wasn’t any use going to 
school and I wanted to go into business. My father said, 
‘ All right, here’s 30 cents,’ and I went into business.” 

The speaker told how he and a boy friend had made their 
first money by selling cider made out of dried apples to a 
circus-day crowd. 

“I was one of the original tramp printers after Franklin,” 
he continued. “I don’t suppose there is a town in Wisconsin 
that I haven’t gone into ‘broke’ and come away with a 
towel or something that I had borrowed. I wasn’t one of 
the tramp printers that fall down-stairs drunk just about the 
time when you are going to press. No, I was one of those 
angels of light that drop in when you have a column of stuff 
to set and nobody to set it, and who are then asked home to 
dine with the editor’s family.” 

Franklin Hudson, of Kansas City, president of the United 
Typothetz, was the next speaker, and referred briefly to his 
pleasure in being able to be present with the Chicago mem- 
bers, and to the work of the organization of which he was 
the head. 

Hon. C. Porter Johnson gave “A Lawyer’s View of the 
Printing Industry,” in a well-thought-out address delivered 
with good oratorical effect, which seemed to highly please 
the members. 

George H. Benedict spoke of “Harmonious Methods,” 
and W. P. Dunn responded to the toast, “The Printer in 
Business.” 

Just preceding the speechmaking, a flash-light picture 
was taken by THE INLAND PRINTER, which is reproduced 
herewith. 

Among those present were the following : 

George W. Peck, W. F. Hall, William L, Visscher, Charles Eugene 
Banks, Jarvis Blume, L. J. Corbitt, Carl B. Rogers, George H. Benedict, 
C. Porter Johnson, Samuel Shaw Parks, S. P. Smith, Thomas Day, James 
McNally, Thomas C. Haynes, Amos Pettibone, D. H. Champlin, J. C. 
Winship, James White, John J. Hanlon, Jr., W. B. Conkey, Franklin 
Hudson, W. P. Dunn, A. R. Barnes, Rev. Joseph Rushton, Thomas E. 
Donnelley, George E. Cole, Thomas Knapp, Frank P. Wright, Garrett 
Burns, Charles W. Rankin, J. L. Regan, John I. Oswald, J. A. Bockius, 
Charles F. Blakely, Henry W. Cozzens, Jr., Judge Orrin N. Carter, 
Alexander Belford, A. M. Barnhart, W. H. French, Fred Barnard, 
Edward T. Barnard, Franz Gindele, E. C. Greenman, H. S. Griffin, 
George W. Gould, J. M. Abell, H. C. McKay, A. Templeton, Charles S. 
Brown, Frank A. Kearns, J. E. Thorndike, Toby Rubovits, J. Y. Meloy, 
R. O. Evans, J. A. Conro, Walter S. Marder, James A. Wood, Fred J. 
Clampitt, Theodore Regensteiner, Gustav Zeese, E. D. Moeng, Sam R. 
Carter, J. H. Behrens, W. S. Burnham, N. G. Collins, George H. Barnard, 
A. J. Brock, D. J. Molloy, Jr., D. H. Church, Jr., Isaac Colburn, J. L. 
Gregorie, T. B. Cole, Charles A. Dexter, Daniel Boyle, O. B. Marsh, 
W.A. Grant, D. B. Waite, W. T. Hodge, James Clark, James McKinney, 
W. E. Wroe, James T. Mix, Walter C. Gillett, C. O. Wright, J. S. Ziegler, 
A. T. Hodge, S. W. Jamieson, W. B. Leffingwell, Sam Ohnstein, C. M. 
Staiger, E. U. Kimbark, Forest Hopkins, A. H. Dwight, W. E. Dwight, 
Charles E. Temple, Clarence C. Marder, Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., C. F. 
Whitmarsh, J. B. Breman, M. A. Fountain, A. H. McLaughlin, Joseph N. 
Wilson. 

At the close of the evening’s enjoyment a number of the 
members adjourned to the Sherman House, where the Old- 
Time Printers were celebrating Franklin’s birthday by their 
fifteenth annual banquet. They arrived too late for another 
repast, but indulged in the dancing and in pleasant reminis- 
cences of bygone days. An account of the Old-Time Print- 
ers’ banquet will be found on page 747. 
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THE OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ CELEBRATION. 


HE fifteenth annual banquet of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago was held at the Sherman 
House in that city on Wednesday evening, January 

17, 1900, in honor of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather, over three hundred 
guests were present, including many old-timers, their wives, 
daughters and sweethearts, besides a number of younger 
printers who could hardly be considered as “old-timers.” 
The following is the menu : 
MENU. 
Blue Points, Mignonette. 
Consomme Printanier Royal. 
Olives. Celery. Radishes. 
Lake Superior Trout, Sauce Mousseline. 
Parisienne Potatoes. 
Roast Tenderloin of Beef, Larded, Mushrooms. 
Potato Croquettes. Green Peas. 
Roman Punch, 
Roast Quail sur Canapé, au Cresson. 
Lettuce, French Dressing. 
Neapoiitan Ice Cream. Fancy Cake. Fruit. 
Edam Cheese. Toasted Crackers. Coffee. 

The walls were draped with the American colors and a 
huge flag hung back of the speakers’ table. At this table 
were seated the following: Alderman and Mrs. A. W. Beil- 
fuss, Col. D. J. Hynes, Mrs. Grace K. Haviland, W. R. 
Cahill, the Rev. J. P. Brushingham, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
Cahill, W. J. Calhoun, Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Kahler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred K. Tracy, Mr.and Mrs. Mark L. Crawford. 

Among those at the other tables were these old-timers, 
with the year of their arrival in Chicago: M. W. Barnhart, 
1867; Charles N. Bond, 1862; James A. Bond, 1862; Nels 
Johnson, 1859; G. W. Geary, 1860; Joseph H. Slater, 1840; 
Frank C. Hairther, 1853; Charles M. Moore, 1860; G. W. 
Jarse, 1867; A. F. Wanner, 1868; W. A. Hutchinson, 1866; 
J. Edgar Lee, 1866; Albert H.-Brown, 1856; N. A. Reed, 
1856 ; Isaac D. George, 1855 ; A. C. Goldsmith, 1863 ; Samuel 
Rastall, 1852; C. C. Ramsey, 1870; H. S. Streat, 1855; A. L. 
Fyfe, 1852; A. M. McCutcheon, 1851; William Penn Nixon, 
1872; John Canty, 1873; T. E. Sullivan, 1865; J. C. Snow, 
1854; William Kennedy, 1865; George Duddleson, 1872; 
John Clark Ward, 1868; J. J. Anaheim, 1864; F. T. Gun- 
derson, 1859; John Miehle, 1856; John J. Duffy, 1865 ; M.H. 
Madden, 1866; F. R. Coles, 1858; William A. Cahill, 1867 ; 
James J. Schock, 1849; George A. Montgomery, 1865; 
Michael Kearns, 1847; T. H. Barnard, 1862; John A. McEvoy, 
1848. 

Grace was said by the Rev. John P. Brushingham, and 
after the menu had been discussed P. J. Cahill, president of 
the association, announced that it was in order to celebrate the 
194th birthday of Franklin, the model and patron of all good 
printers. The last year, he said, had been one of the most 
prosperous in the history of the Old-Time Printers’ organi- 
zation, which had made great strides toward a healthy and 
permanent existence. He announced the death during the 
year of Matthew J. Gaul, president of the association, and 
of Joseph Medill. He spoke of Mr. Medill as a journalist of 
high standing, a man of generous impulses, who retained 
through long years the highest regard of all who knew him. 
His memory, he said, would ever dwell with the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association, with which he was so closely identified 
in his life. 

W. J. Calhoun replied to the set toast of the organization — 
“Benjamin Franklin, Printer.” First of all he paid the 
printers before him the compliment of being the best 
informed of men and the keenest of critics. It was natural 
for them to be so, for in these days of the telegraph they 
were in close touch with all the world. “I do not know,” he 
said, “how it is in Chicago, being a newcomer with you, but 
in the country when we want to find out something nobody 
else knows we always send over to the printing-office.” 
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Mr. Calhoun gave a review of the life of Franklin from 
the time his father was undecided whether to make a sea 
captain or a preacher out of the youngest of his fifteen chil- 
dren, and succeeded in making a printer of him instead. 
He pronounced Franklin to be perhaps the most interesting 
character ever produced in America. He dwelt upon the 
unselfish work of Franklin for the people after he had 
ceased to gather wealth in business, and he urged that closer 
imitation of his career in this regard was needed by the 
country today. The people as well as printers did well to 
honor his name, for it would bless generations yet unborn. 

“All men who are citizens of the United States of 
America,” said Mr. Calhoun, “have a right to feel proud 
that so great and cosmopolitan a man as Benjamin Franklin 
lived and worked under our flag. But we can not blame the 
members of the old-time printers if they seek to be especially 
grateful to the founder of their trade in this country. We 
often forget that he was also the father of the men who man- 
ufactured the harness for electricity. Yet every one, and 
especially the printer, rejoices that Franklin ever conceived 
the idea of capturing the lightning from the skies. He was 
great, he was modest, he was firm, he was noble. We owe 
to him more than ever can be paid. I believe we might all 
be benefited by learning how much we owe to Franklin and 
how little able we are to repay him.” 

The Rev. Mr. Brushingham gave a brief talk, with Frank- 
lin’s purity of motive in public life as the theme. “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was sung by Charles W. Moore, with the 
entire company joining in the chorus. President Cahill then 
returned the thanks of the association to those who had taken 
part in the celebration. 

At the close of the banquet the dining-hall was cleared for 
dancing and the festivities were continued until the small 
hours of the morning. 

The following gentlemen, who formed the committee of 
arrangements, are to be congratulated on the very successful 
manner in which the fifteenth annual celebration was carried 
out: P. J. Cahill, chairman; William Mill, secretary; Fred 
K. Tracy, B. Frank Howard, N. Welsh, N. A. Reed, J. R. 
Daly, John B. Stevens. 


QUEER NEWSPAPERS. 

At Prince Albert, a remote but busy village in the Cana- 
dian Northwest, a weekly newspaper is, or was recently, 
regularly published in the handwriting of its proprietor, 
editor, reporter, advertising agent and printer, the five being 
one man. He adorned his lively four-page sheet with cari- 
catures rudely copied from comic papers, and decorated 
his horse and stock “ads.” with rough cuts. The paper 
appeared in purple ink from a gelatin copying-press, or 
hektograph, and its editorials and local news were usually 
so clearly presented that the little journal was influential in 
the Territories, read with avidity in the newspaper offices of 
Eastern Canada, and constantly quoted as an authority. 

The most northerly of newspapers is said to be the Nord 
Kap, published weekly in Hammerfest, Norway, by Peter 
Johannsen, who lives and works in a little tuft-roofed house. 
The Nord Kap is, however, regularly printed from news 
received by a ship, which touches at Hammerfest — but once 
in eight days. Sometimes the latest news arrives on the day 
of publication for the former batch, and then “the latest” 
does not get into the Nord Kap until it has been known four- 
teen days or more to the great world to the southward. 

But the most curious paper of all is that described by 
G. A. Sala as formerly published in the Deccan. This paper 
was lithographed every morning on a square of white cotton 
cloth. After having perused it, the subscribers employed it 
as a pocket handkerchief. Then they sent it to the local 
washerwoman, who returned it a clean square of white cot- 
ton, to the publisher, who lithographed and issued the same 
sheets again and again.—New Orleans Picayune. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Difterences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
rec zive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
€. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers street, New York. 

WHAT THE ROTARY PREsS LACKED.— The last stage in 
the full development of the new rotary presses has been 
evidently reached, in the unfailing accuracy of the Dummer 
Automatic Paper Feeder.” Thick or thin sheets, large or 
small, in cold or warm weather, it matters not, the feeder 
passes the sheets on with unerring certainty. 


THE ADVERTISING ARCHITECT.— Theo. G., Buffalo, New 
York, writes: “I am a young designer, and would like to 
follow the advertising art, construct plans, draft and write 
specifications for large advertising firms. Could you advise 
me what books to get on the subject?” Answer.— First of 
all get Frank G. Jackson’s “Lessons on Decorative Design,” 
$2; “Posters in Miniature,” $1.50; “Steps into Journalism,” 
by E. L. Shuman, $1.25; “Drawing for Reproduction,” by 
Charles G. Harper, $2.50; reinforced by the monthly cumu- 
lative thoughts of THE INLAND PRINTER, $2 per year. 


THE “STICKING UP” OR “REGISTERING” SHEET IN 
CoLor-woRK.— H. W., of the Texas Litho. Company, asks: 
* Would you be so kind as to advise me how to keep the 
‘sticking-up’ sheet from stretching or shrinking in changing 
weather ? I find it impossible to do it by keeping the tem- 
perature even in the transfer room.” Answer.— A good way 
to keep the “registering” sheet (used in fitting color trans- 
fers) impervious to dampness, is to coat it with a shellac 
varnish. Dissolve one pound of shellac in one-half gallon of 
wood alcohol, add one quart of copal coach varnish; apply 
with a “flowing” camel’s-hair brush on both sides of thick, 
tough paper, and pull your impression on such sheets to 
stick up transfers by. 

GERMAN SPECIMEN OF COMMERCIAL LITHO-ENGRAVING. 
We have received from the firm of Wilh. Gerstung, of Offen- 
bach a. M., typographic and lithographic establishment, 
some very carefully engraved and beautifully printed speci- 
mens of commercial engraving. Regarding the style, we 
would say that in letter-designing they do not approach the 
vigor, originality and breadth of our work of a similar kind, 
although many of the designs show that American specimens 
had served as motives in their execution. The compactness 
and strength of our conception lies in the artistic composi- 
tion and judicious grouping, as well as in the contrasts of 
parts, and the control and disposition of the space outside. 
The work on the samples in question is mostly scattered all 
over the paper. There is no unison of thought. The eye 
has no place to rest and be pleased. Skill in composition of 
the American sort is really only shown in the F. Becquevort 
card; the vignette is handled more on the style of map- 
work —all the same strength, no central effect, the same 
monotonous tone all over the picture, from center to edge. 
However, from a technical point of view, the work is superb. 


THE MANvuAL TRAINING SCHOOLS.— The various large 
cities of this country boast of their trade or manual training 
schools sustained by charity, but I believe that it can be 
truly said that Providence, in the little State of Rhode Island, 
can give a few pointers in this matter, for here, in a fine 
large building of five stories, fully equipped with modern 
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appliances and thorough teachers, boys and girls can go 
through the fundamental principles underlying the various 
trades taught, on a scientific basis, free of charge to the 
residents of the city. From the engine room to the chemical 
laboratory, from the kitchen to the millinery department, 
from the wood and metal working department to the photo- 
graphing, drawing and drafting classes all is thoroughgoing, 
and not only is the tuition free, but also the material. Here 
is a subject for reflection! What incalculable benefit to the 
rising generation is here. If it can be done in Providence, 
why not in other and perhaps richer cities? It certainly is 
noble for private people to come forward inaugurating and 
sustaining such missions as the Drexel, Cooper and similar 
institutions; the benefit they have done is inestimable, but 
progress demands that the Stafe take a hand in its business 
of training, so that not only the minds but also the hands of 
the people become efficient. 


GRAIN ON METAL PratTEs.—J. H. K., Chicago, Illinois, 
writes: “Having seen ‘Photo Grain Plates’ in your issue of 
last August, have become somewhat interested in same. I 
believe they are made by a process used in France for years 
and also used to some extent in Germany. Could you inform 
me where I can obtain information as to how I can produce 
a grain on metal outside of the dusting-in process? Do you 
know of any French or European publication on this sub- 
ject?” Answer.— There are quite a number of ways of 
obtaining chemical grains on metal plates for drawing or 
printing purposes, outside of the dusting-in process; for 
instance, shellac in alcohol, crystalline solvents, flooded 
over plate surfaces and later coated with varnish and salt, 
then washed away, electro deposits, photographic exposures, 
through glass grained plates, upon sensitized surfaces; gela- 
tin grains, shriveled grains, etc. Of course, I speak of grains 
in a general way, meaning texture as well, under this head. 
See article on “Grain Textures” in November INLAND PRIN- 
TER. You may find this matter spoken of in various techni- 
cal books on lithography, photography, engraving, etc., but 
to find any special description would require too much time 
and space here, and I hardly think you would gain more 
points than have been given on the subject by referring to 
past numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER, in this as well as 
other departments. 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE STIPPLE T1INTS.—F. V. B., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, writes: “Enclosed find copy of a stipple tint 
which was engraved on wood (5 by 5). From this tint I 
must have a reversed plate, that means the dots which are 
in relief I want sunk; or, in other words, I must have a 
female plate. To take a proof and have it photo-engraved 
or transferred to zinc and etched would not do very well, as 
too much would be lost; I need a clear and sharp plate for 
my purpose. The only way I can think of is to make an 
electrotype and cover it with a thin layer of wax, hang it in 
the bath, and take another electrotype by depositing direct 
against the other plate. I suppose it will not be an easy 
matter to put a thin and even coating of wax on the plate. 
Can you give me any pointers on any way to get this female 
plate, etc.?” Answer.—In answer to your query regarding 
the reversing of a stipple tint, engraved on wood, and of 
which you wish a very exact reverse copy on metal plate, I 
would advise using the asphalt process. Coat your plate 
with a very thin, light-sensitive asphalt solution; let a good 
lithographic transferrer place your tint in sharp impression 
on this ground, and after exposure to light and development 
with oil, and washing with mild soda solution, etch in the 
dots in the usual way. If this were done with care a good 
result could be obtained. Regarding the impression you 
sent and which you say was engraved on wood, it seems 
very queer to me that it shows evidences of having been 
engraved on metal. Good, hard boxwood should have given 
a better result, more perfect squares. ‘They are now oblong 








and many are broken. I have seen such tints made by set- 
ting together a great number of square ornaments, typo- 
graphically. I would suggest ruling a tint such as you want 
on good cardboard on a very much larger scale, then by 
photographing (taking a reduced negative and positive) 
make the two plates by one operation, employing the asphalt 
process, as it is sharper and more direct than the albumen 
As far as the electrotyping and stereotyping is concerned, 
it would be well to apply to Mr. C. S. Partridge, managing 
that department in THE INLAND PRINTER, or to Mr. Steven 
B. Horgan, editor of Notes and Queries on Process Engrav- 
ing. 

A MopeEL LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT AND UP-TO-DATE PAPER- 
FEEDING MACHINERY.—We have had the pleasure of visiting 
the well-known establishment of the Providence Lithographic 
Company, known also as the Harris & Jones Company. 
This firm bears the credit of having caused the first rotary 
steam press to be built at the Huber Press Works a dozen or 
more years ago; a press which stands as one of the most 
substantial and trustworthy pieces of machinery of its kind 
in the world. For years this press was successfully operated 
with zinc plates, and even today, when this firm is strongly 
leaning toward aluminum, we see the darker metal revolving 
on the cylinders of these presses with decided success. One 
of the novel sights here was the constant operation of three 
automatic paper-feeding machines, different from any yet 
devised. These feeders were attached to three of the large 
rotaries and had been in use from three to five years, giving 
the most satisfactory results in handling the largest size of 
sheets of varying thickness, and producing the most exact 
register at a speed from twenty-five to fifty per cent higher 
than any human hands could ever accomplish. I have often 
seen ingenious devices for feeding paper, but never have I 
witnessed such an unfailing accuracy in separating the 
sheets, sliding them down an incline, dispelling all elec- 
tricity and suction, and such delicate adjustment at the 
gauges as was shown here. All that was necessary for the 
hands to do was to pile in the paper fanned out, in the back 
of the feed-board, and the rest was done by the machine 
with almost human intelligence. All other sections of this 
plant were also operated with the most scrupulous care and 
dispatch ; no disorder, dirt or slovenliness here; everything 
showed the stamp of a superior will power and a potent 
discrimination. The men had plenty of space to move in 
and seemed to enjoy the pleasure of working there. All 
appliances, from the office to stone cellar, from the engine 
room to the electro-photographic studio, from the ink mills 
to the embossing, stitching and paper-cutting room, from 
the graining and grinding department to the sketching, 
drawing and engraving departments — all showed the same 
quiet, judicious and masterly handling. We are much 
indebted to Mr. James H. Smith, the man who stands at the 
helm of this model plant, for his unrestrained liberality in 
showing all departments. The lessons it afforded will not 
be lost upon us. 


SYNCHROMIC AND STENOCHROMIC PRINTING VS. ORLOW’S 
Press.—G. W. S., Cambridge, Massachusetts, writes as fol- 
lows: “I have seen an article in a Russian technical journal, 
treating of Orlow’s multicolor printing process. It describes 
it as consisting of a great number of little squares, composed 
each of a certain colored substance, arranged in proper 
chromatic order, which, during printing, yield each their 
respective color to the paper, and is finally finished by print- 
ing a drawing or key plate over it. Now, I was under the 
impression right along that a simple method could be found 
by which many colors could be printed at one impression, 
but I could never understand how it could possibly be done. 
Do you think this mode of color printing is of any disadvan- 
tage to lithography?” Azswer.— The system, if system it 
could properly be called, of the above mode of color printing 
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is not new at all, for many architects, in making multiplex 
copies of certain work, color up an outline of what they 
desire to make a multicolor copy of, and fill in the various 
parts with very bright aniline dyes, then by carefully trans- 
ferring these color surfaces upon a good hectographic sur- 
face they obtain a printing-plate yielding from fifty to one 
hundred impressions, each containing as many different col- 
ors (made with one impression), as they put colors up on the 
hectograph ; by carefully laying the black drawing over this 
color block and pressing upon the back, the same as making 
an ordinary copy of writing. The reports which I have seen 
of Orlow’s multicolor machine describe the same as fit for 
very slow printing, especially adapted for government paper, 
etc., as indeed the ruble notes are printed with this machine 
at present. The system employed is this: There are as many 
color fountains as there are colors to be printed, each having 
its own set of rollers, and each color-plate is on a cylinder ; 
in that respect it would be the same as all other multicolor 
presses so far built, with this difference, however—and here 
lies the novelty of Orlow’s machine, copied from the tin- 
printing press—the impressions of the different rollers are 
successively deposited upon one large, single-rubber roller, 
then the combined impressions from this roller are transferred 
upon the paper. I understand the machine will be on exhi- 
bition in Paris this year. In conclusion, I would say that 
the principal data upon which I base my information regard- 
ing this’ press is Theo. Goebel’s “Die Graphischen Kunste 
der Gegenwart,” E. Steiger, New York. 

CHEMISTRY AND COMPOSITION OF RED LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING INKs.— The red pigments that can be used as 
components of printing and lithographic inks must be free 
from grit, and be smooth and even when the impression 
leaves the paper. Such a granular substance as vermilion is 
not a pigment that works well in inkmaking. Apart from 
its weight, causing it to separate more or less from the oil 
vehicle used in making printing inks, it does not combine 
sufficiently with the varnish to form a homogeneous ink, 
owing to its origin from mercury and sulphur, and to the 
saponifying action of the oil vehicle. The following red 
chrome gives smoother results when used as a red printing 
ink, although it has a heavy body. Red chrome, however, 
is one that is much better than vermilion, because it is less 
granular and more of a powdery consistence, while it com- 
bines with the vehicles used in preparing printers’ inks, and 
also lithographers’ inks. This red chrome is also much 
better than chrome orange as a base on which to make ver- 
milion tones, because the chrome orange is very granular, 
and when reduced to fine powder loses its brilliant red, and 
assumes more of a yellow hue; moreover, chrome orange is 
a very great oxidizer of organic pigments, therefore its color 
can not be brightened by the addition of madder or cochineal 
lakes, whereas such oxidation (which causes fading, bleach- 
ing, or unevenness of the color). does not so readily occur 
with red chrome pigment, and it takes any aniline color well 
that will unite with a lead base. To make this red chrome, 
take the following ingredients, says the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer: 1 pound of chromate of potash, 2 
pounds of dry white lead in fine powder, 25 pounds of water. 
Method of Preparation for Red Chrome Printing Ink.— Make 
the water boiling hot, and then dissolve in it the chromate 
of potash; when all is dissolved, gradually pour in the 
white lead (so that it does not agglutinate or form lumps), 
stir the whole time, and continue to boil the mixture until 
all the white scum ceases to rise. (This white scum or 
froth should be skimmed off as fast as it appears, and may 
be used up by itself again in a fresh quantity of potash 
chromate solution.) When the scum ceases to rise, allow 
the pigmentary matter to settle, pour off the mother liquid, 
and turn the residue out into a cloth filter; carefully wash 
over with hot water, and dry the pigment quickly in hot air. 
‘The mother liquid that is poured off from the pigment con- 
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tains sufficient potash chromate to give a pale yellow or 
chamois color to sulphate of lead or litharge if triturated in 
same; but to producea brilliant vermilion red it is necessary 
to use the large quantity of potash chromate specified. The 
resulting pigment is a full poppy red, which can be toned 
with suitable aniline dyes, or otherwise reduced with yellow 
chromes to produce fiery orange tones. When the pigment 
is subjected to the action of sunlight it does not become 
metalized, i. e., it does not suffer deoxidation as red lead 
obtained in the ordinary way does. It is preferable to make 
the white into a smooth paste with water, instead of adding 
it dry to the boiling solution of potassic chromate. 
PATENTS. 

A series of fifty-one patents has been issued, covering a 
new system of lithographic printing. The basic patent is 
No. 637,551, by Paul G. Frauenfelder, assignor to the Ameri- 
can Lithographic Company, of New York. He revives zinc 
printing, but deposits his zinc electrically, the same as copper 
is deposited in electrotyping, on another surface of metal. 
The zinc so deposited has the proper porosity for lithographic 
printing. In applying the zinc to cylinder printing it is 
deposited on a tube, which may be slipped on and off the 
cylinder of a press specially designed for the purpose. A 






















































No. 637,603 


companion patent, No. 637,552, by Claude A. O. Rosell, 
provides that the surface or tube shall first be covered to a 
considerable thickness with a different metal, as copper, on 
top of which the zinc shall be deposited. Then when the 
zine has to be removed to make a new zinc surface for a new 
design, the copper protects the tube proper from the nitric 
acid used to eat off the zinc. Most of the patents in the 
series are by Edward Hett, who has devised a most elabo- 
rate system of new machines for printing from the zinc. We 
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have selected for illustration from these No. 637,603, which is 
for handling single sheets, and No. 637,557, which shows a 
machine for printing in fifteen colors, from the roll. 

These patents are very interesting, and indicate that a 
very large sum has been expended in developing the system. 
They all appear to be founded on correct mechanical prin- 
ciples, and the only criticism that can fairly be made of the 
system is that it is very complicated and involves so much 
mechanism that it may fail to be commercially profitable. 





TWO WELL-KNOWN RAILROAD OFFICIALS. 

\ ' JE have pleasure in presenting herewith portraits of 
James Charlton and George J. Charlton, both gen- 
tlemen well known in railway circles. Mr. James 

Charlton, who was until recently General Passenger and 

Ticket Agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, has been a 

leading figure in passenger traffic circles for a long time, 

having been in connected rail- 

: way service for fifty-two years. 
fia The Kansas City Journal, in 
a recent issue, gives Mr. 

Charlton a highly complimen- 

tary notice, describing him 

as “the most unique figure 
in the railroad history of 

America.” Mr. Charlton be- 

gan railway work in 1847, as 

junior clerk in the freight 
department of the Newcastle 

& Carlisle Railway. He has 

been connected with a num- 

ber of other roads, but spent 
most of his time in the serv- 
ice of the Alton. One of the 

last official acts of C. H. 

Chappell, Vice-President and General Manager of the Chi- 

cago & Alton Railroad, was to send the following compli- 

mentary letter to Mr. Charlton: 

My DEAR MR. CHARLTON: Before you and I sever our connection 
with the Chicago & Alton road, I desire to thank you most heartily for 
your valuable service to the company, and for your loyalty and support 
to your superior officers. I have never known a more loyal and faithful 


officer than you have been. With high regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, C. H. CHAPPELL. 





JAMES CHARLTON, 


Mr. Charlton is still hale and vigorous, and proposes to 
continue his connection with railroading for many years to 
come. He is not only a railroad man, but an interesting 
writer and forcible speaker. Some of his letters and speeches 
have been widely printed and 
generally read. His leisure 
hours are spent at his home 
on the North side, in Chi- 
cago, where he has a private 
library second, perhaps, to 
few others in the country. 
George J. Charlton, the 
new General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent of the Alton 
road, is forty years of age. He 
grew up with that railway, 
entering the service of the 
company with the passenger 
department as messenger boy 
and junior clerk in the fall of 
1875. He has served in every 
capacity in the passenger 
traffic department and the ticket accounting department, 
and is thoroughly familiar with all the details of the passen- 
ger business. On March 14, 1885, he was appointed to the 
position of Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
which position‘he held until he assumed his present one. 





GEORGE J. CHARLTON, 




















The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly critl- 
cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


J.S. Beck, Acme Printing & Publishing Company, Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania.— The two booklets sent by you are neat and artistic samples of 
composition and presswork. 

JESTER, The Printer, Eaton, Indiana, sends a few samples of com- 
mercial work, the composition on which is well displayed and attractive, 
and presswork clean and well done. 

A “NEw YEAR’S GREETING,” from Joseph J. Stone, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is an attractive leaflet. The front page is a good speci- 
men of neat and effective display, being well designed and carefully 
finished. 

SAMPLES of letter-heads, statements, cards, etc., from James B. 
Brown, Winnipeg, Manitoba, are good specimens of plain, well-displayed 
composition and excellent presswork. His own business card, printed in 
green bronze and brown ink on pale-green stock, is a very neat piece of 
work. 

E. A. CUNNINGHAM, Appeal Publishing Company, Marysville, Califor- 
nia.— The composition on the letter-heads, cards, programs, etc., in the 
package submitted is generally good. On one or two of the bill-heads 
there is a too free use of ornament. The presswork is good on all 
samples. 

PREMIUM List of the Geneva Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion, a pamphlet of forty pages and cover, 6% by 10 inches oblong, printed 
at the office of the Geneva (Ohio) Free Press. is a good piece of work for 
a country printing-oftice. The composition on the ads. is well displayed, 
and make-up and presswork are good. 

L. BARTA & Co., Boston, send out their usual business memorandum 
calendar for 1900, Business men who receive this one year are always 
very glad to have it the next. The cover is of an exceedingly unique 
design. A special insert calls attention to the fact that the company has 
removed to its new building on Oliver street. 

From Sands & McDougall, Adelaide, South Australia, we have 
received an elaborate calendar for 1899-1900. Printed in gold and six 
colors of ink, with a three-color reproduction in the center panel, it pre- 
sents a very attractive appearance. We think the addition of the location 
of the firm would have added to its advertising value. 


Tuomas H. STAFFORD, with Elizabeth (N. J.) Dazly Journal.— The 
samples of jobwork are neatly displayed and well printed. The ads. and 
make-up of the *Cook Book” are very good, and we think you could not 
have done much better. The parallel rule at the head of the second, third 
and fourth cover-pages could have been dispensed with. 


JOHN ROYLE & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, makers of routing 
machines, bevelers, shoot planes and other machinery for electrotypers 
and photo-engravers, have issued a handy memorandum book for pocket 
use. Spaces are left for daily memoranda for 1900, and useful informa- 
tion in regard to postage laws, etc., can be found in the book. 

SAMPLES of commercial and society work from Walter A. King, 
Mason City, Iowa, show that he is a good compositor, the display work 
being all of a high class. The letter-head of E. Hitchcock, printed in 
black and red, with tinted background, is an excellent piece of letterpress 
printing, and the presswork on the concert program is very good. 

A sox of pencils has come to THE INLAND PRINTER through the 
courtesy of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Among these are Dixon’s Cabinet No. 2, S. M. No. 2, No. 342 Crayon, 
Carteret No. 302, Four Hundred, and others. Besides these are samples 
of their Red, White and Blue, the Marking Pencil, their triangular red No. 
331, and triangular blue No. 332 

Tue January number of Zhe 400, Chicago, is an excellently printed 
edition. It illustrates and describes Florida and Cuba. The leading arti- 
cle is entitled “Cuba a Year After the War.” All of the cuts are excellent 
and are exceedingly well printed. Mr. H. R. Persinger, the editor and 
publisher, deserves credit for the enterprise he has shown in presenting 
his readers with so many attractive features. 

THE Pitkin (Colo.) A//ner is a twenty-four-page paper, 8 by 11% inches, 
with cover. The composition, especially on the advertisements, is poor. 
The heading on first page of reading matter would be improved if border 
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was substituted for the black-face rules now used, and which show the 
joints so badly. Presswork also is poor, being dirty in appearance, and 
some of the pages being as much as four picas out of register. 

THE fourth section of the national edition of the Musical Courser, 
New York, issued December 20, 1899, is a copiously illustrated number of 
140 pages, with cover in colors. The numerous half-tones are well printed, 
and we note that one section has been run with tympalyn instead of the 
ordinary make-ready. Unless attention was specially directed to it, one 
would be unable to tell where the usual make-ready ends and the use of 
tympalyn begins. 

ERnNEsT K. Foster, Franklin street, Los Angeles, California, submits 
a package of printing consisting of booklets, programs, catalogues and 
commercial stationery. The composition on all the samples is good; 
the wording on his own letter-head best describing the same —“ Tasteful 
and correct typography.” The presswork is of excellent quality. A large 
number of envelopes, with extremely neat corner cards, is a pleasing 
feature in this collection of samples. 

THE many customers of the Beacon Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 
have received with regret the following intimation of the death of Mr. 
George V. Butterfield: 


THOMAS TODD 
- Printer... 


14 BEACON STREET - BOSTON 
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R. GEORGE V. BUTTERFIELD of this city died December 15, 1899. of 
heart failure. He was born in Charlestown in 1836, and when young his 
parents removed to Clinton, where he attended school. Here he learned 

the printer's trade, which profession he followed through life. In former years 
he held prominent positions on the Glote, Herald, and Transcript He was an 
able writer, a poet, and a recognized authority on proof-reading. He was un- 
married. The interment was in Lawrence, December 18.—Boston Paper. 





{The many recipients of these calendars will miss the pleasant and timely 
lines from Mr. Butterfield’s pen, whose death is mentioned above For nearly 
fifteen years he has furnished the little ‘‘ poemlets"’ which have been sent out 
monthly, and his enjoyment in the writing was as keen as ours in the reading. 
He was a fine man, conscientious in the performance of a duties as proof- 
reader, and true as steel in his friendships.—THUMAS TODD.) 


THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a souvenir of the second annual 
banquet of the Parker Memorial Printing Class, held at Parker Memorial, 
Boston, Massachusetts, December 23. It is the menu used at the ban- 
quet, and is in the form of a printers’ stick made of gray cardboard. 
The different items on the bill of fare are printed on separate sheets of 
cardboard and tied with ribbon in the portion of the stick in which the 
type is set. The menu was designed by William P. Getchell. 

PrRoGRAM of Christmas services of Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pres- 
byterian Church Sunday Schools; eight pages and cover, 6% by 8% 
inches; inside pages printed in green ink, outside cover-page in sienna 
(half-tone plate). The composition and presswork are both good, the 
half-tone being especially clean. Messrs. John C. Cox, foreman, and 
Henry Aff, pressman, of George B. Cole & Brothers’ printing-oftice, West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are to be commended for their good work on 
this job. 

A NUMBER of copies of very creditably printed books have been 
received from the Tympalyn Company, Boston, run upon presses sup- 
plied with their tympalyn. The company states that these do not neces- 
sarily present their best work, but it shows books that were printed in a 
most satisfactory way, with a saving of more than fifty per cent of the 
make-ready on each form. Publishers are beginning to appreciate the 
advantages of equipping their machines with the tympalyn, as the 
increased orders for the device indicate. 

MARSH & GRANT have just completed a new edition of “* Newspaper 
Pictures ” for the School of Illustration, Chicago. Itis set in Caslon Old 
Style, and illustrated with numerous zinc etchings and half-tones, most of 
the drawings being by Frank Holme, the head of the school. Those 
interested in drawing will certainly be delighted with this new edition. 
Marsh & Grant have instituted a plan of mailing neatly mounted half-tone 
prints. No. 1 is entitled the “Boy Christ,” and was sent out with the 
Christmas greeting. No. 2 was “Baby Stuart,” and others will follow 
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from month to month. It is an excellent plan of advertising, and 
should certainly result in bringing increased business to this enterprising 
house. 

A PRICE-LIST and a blotter have been forwarded to us by Mr. John M. 
Driver, 319 North Front street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Both are 
printed in three colors — black, green and red. A holly border, in green 
and red, which Mr. Driver says was “a suggestion from THE INLAND 
PRINTER,” sets off the work attractively, and is nicely printed. We are 
pleased to hear that it has been the means of bringing business, and are 
satisfied to know that THE INLAND PRINTER is so satisfactorily fulfilling 
its purpose of being a helper and educator. 

“ONCE A YEAR” is a three-column, thirty-six-page and cover publica- 
tion, “Printed once a year in the interest of the Milwaukee Press Club.” 
It is full of entertaining stories and poems, and is exceedingly well 
printed. The even pages throughout are advertisements, admirably dis- 
played, and the odd pages are set in clean, readable type. The work is 
from the press of the Eventing Wisconsin, which has a two-page insert, 
printed in five colors and gold — an artistic piece of work — tipped in the 
center. The publication is a credit to its designers, contributors and 
printers. 

A LARGE package of samples forwarded by William F. Schempp, 
Brodhead, Wisconsin, contains many interesting specimens of typographic 
art. Mr. Schempp has set himself a high ideal and is doing his best to 
reach it. Each succeeding package of work submitted by him shows 
progress, and the present one is far in advance of the last one reviewed. 
Composition is good in design and execution, and presswork is of excel- 
lent quality. A booklet, “Scenes in and about Brodhead,” is a collection 
of half-tone views admirably printed in various tones of ink, and is a 
handsome souvenir. 

THE Peterborough Review Printing and Publishing Company, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, Canada, printed a program of a banquet given in 
honor of Hon. James Robert Stratton’s elevation to the cabinet of Ontario. 
It consists of twelve pages printed on hand-made stock, 6 by 7% inches, in 
red and black, in seventeenth-century style of composition. On the cover 
appears the word “Stratton” in gold lettering, underlined with an orna- 
ment in blue. The work is well conceived and daintily executed, and will 
no doubt be preserved as a valuable souvenir by all who were present on 
the auspicious occasion. 

THROUGH the courtesy of L. C. Hay, foreman of the jobroom of the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, D. C., THe INLAND PRINTER 
is in receipt of a copy of the book showing the type faces in the job 
division ‘of the Government Printing Office. The work is an excellently 
printed volume of 148 pages, bound in cloth, the stock used being a fine 
quality of enameled book paper, which shows up the many handsome, 
useful faces to good advantage. A well composed and handsomely 
printed title-page in several colors, together with a page showing the two- 
color type, add to the attractiveness of the book. 


W. H. Wricut, Jr., “Electric Printer,” Buffalo, New York, sent out a 
unique new year’s greeting. It is a card 3% by 4% inches, to’ the center of 
whichis attached a four-leaved clover, and with the wording “ Wishing you 
a prosperous new year. Swear off using cheap printing. Turn over a 
new leaf.” A large clover leaf of paper, on which is printed, *W. H. 
Wright, Jr., Electric Printer, Buffalo, N. Y.,” and the year “1900” in large 
figures, covers up the smaller leaf and part of the above lettering. <A slip 
of French folio is attached to the face of the card, and the whole is tied 
with pink floss silk. It is a neat and attractive souvenir. 


By courtesy of Frederick E. Milholland, superintendent of composing- 
room of the New York 7rzbune, we are in receipt of a booklet entitled 
“The New York Tribune Chapel’s New Year Greeting to Their Friends — 
Nineteen Hundred.” There are in the booklet twenty pages, printed on 
deckle-edge hand-made stock, 4% by 7 inches, containing the names of all 
the workers in the mechanical departments of the 7y7bune. The printing 
is in chocolate-colored ink, with ornamental bands at head and foot of the 
The front cover is printed in gold, and the booklet is 


pages in pale blue. 
It is a neat souvenir 


punched and tied with a maroon-colored silk ribbon. 
of the season which will be prized by its recipients. 

WE have received a copy of catalogue issued by R. Hoe & Co., New 
York and London, giving illustrations and particulars concerning all of 
their printing machines. The catalogue starts in with the rotary multi- 
color and half-tone web perfecting press, and shows all of their news- 
paper machines, and gives illustrations of their flat-bed machines for 
letter-press work and for lithographic use. A number of other special 
machines are shown, among them being their rotary aluminum press. 
The catalogue is an exceedingly interesting one to those about to pur- 
chase printing machinery. It will be sent on application without charge. 
The company can be addressed at either New York, Boston, Chicago, or 
London, England. 

A CATALOGUE from the Marine Department of the Daimler Manufac- 
turing Company, New York city, is a work of sixty pages, 8 by 10 inches 
oblong, printed on heavy enameled stock, enclosed in cover, punched and 
tied with green silk cord. The book is freely illustrated with half-tones of 
yachts and electric launches and marine engines made by the company, 
with views of its works. These half-tones are superbly printed in tint 
and black, giving a beautiful effect. The text is printed in brown, illus- 
trated with etchings printed in black. The front cover is an artistic piece 
of work in black, green {and silver on dark-green stock. The work was 
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all done, except the engravings, by Robert L. Stillson, Center and Pearl 
streets, New York, whose excellent work has gained favorable mention 
on previous occasions in this department. The work, from beginning to 
end, is one of the most beautiful specimens of letterpress printing it has 
been our pleasure in a long time to behold. 


THE Chicago & North-Western Railway is doing some very clever 
advertising. Its calendar, which advertises the Overland Limited for 
California, is especially pleasing. The picture adorning it is entitled 
“Who’s Afraid,” and represents three youngsters having a very enjoy- 
able time in the surf on the California coast. Its booklet entitled “A 
Brave Coward,” by H. I. Cleveland, has been another good advertise- 
ment. It is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages and cover, neatly gotten up 
and so exceedingly interesting that no one receiving it would fail to read 
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and preserve it. The railway’s holiday menu for the dining-car service 
had a tastily embossed holly wreath upon the cover, with inside pages 
printed upon a highly enameled stock in brown and blue-black. The 
daintily vignetted cut of the Christmas pudding was the feature of the 


inner sheet. We show the cut referred to herewith. 


Tue firm of Hussey & Gillingham, Adelaide, South Australia, is evi- 
dently determined to lead all printers in that far-away section of the 
globe. We have received a book containing seventy-six pages, 8 by 15 
inches, oblong, printed on highly enameled stock, entitled * Views of Sep- 
peltsfield, South Australia.” It shows many excellent half-tone views of 
the Seppeltsfield Vineyards, which are alternated throughout the book 
with advertising pages, all admirably displayed and set in the latest 
styles of composition. The presswork is first-class in every respect. 
The book is bound in cloth, stiff boards, with title embossed in gold on 
front*cover. The work was gotten out for Mr. Ernest Gall, photographer, 
who contracted for its execution with Messrs. Hussey & Gillingham. 
The enterprise and ability displayed in the work is to be commended, 
and reflects credit on all concerned in its preparation and making. A 
souvenir book of twenty-four pages and cover, 8% by 11 inches, entitled 
“South Australian Views,” and published by W. C. Rigsby, Adelaide, is 
also the work of Hussey & Gillingham. The half-tone plates are of 
excellent quality in engraving, and the presswork is beyond criticism. 
Artistic treatment by the pressman is discernible on every page. 


CALENDARS. 


A large number of calendars were received, as usual at this time of 
year, but space is limited so that we are only able to mention the names 
of a few of the printers sending same, with brief comments on the more 
artistic specimens. The /ndependent, Winona, Minn., issued a very hand- 
some lithographed portrait of a child, with calendar months printed in 
blue on a matt frame; Leonard D. Hunt, Exeter, N. H.: neat wall calen- 
dar; Harmegnies & Howell, Monroe street, Chicago: small wall calendar 
illustrated with butterflies printed by the three-color half-tone process, 
very artistic; Dando, South Third street, Philadelphia, Pa.: wall calendar 
in red and black background, white figures, very effective; Ch. Lorilleux 
& Cie., 16 Rue Suger, Paris, France: useful pad calendar; Stelliner 
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Brothers, Duane street, New York city; wall calendar, each leaf showing 
at once the days of one week with complete annual calendar, printed in 
red and black ; Za Presse, Montreal, Canada: neat lithographed wall cal- 
endar; Standard Printing Company, Providence, R. I.: wall calendar, 
with portrait of Syrian girl by the three-color half-tone process, neat and 
artistic ; Joseph J. Stone, Greensboro, N. C.: useful wall calendar printed 
in red, black and green, a good piece of work; Stone Printing & Manu- 
facturing Company, Roanoke, Va.: very effective wall calendar, in two 
colors; Williamson-Haffner Engraving Company, Denver, Colo.: hand- 
some panel calendar, richly decorated with portrait of Indian girl, printed 
in four colors and gold bronze; A. B. Morse Company, St. Joseph, Mich.: 
very large wall calendar, beautifully printed in two colors, suitable for a 
large office or workroom. 


ESTIMATING 
QUERIES 


AND 
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CONDUCTED BY J. I. C. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estl- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be marked “ J. I. C.,” care The Inland Printer, and addressed 
to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable fur large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 


INLAND PRINTER Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive circular on application. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE Book, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators,and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 


THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator oncolored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious 
combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


PAPER StTocK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, 
and will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in sell- 
ing goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 


WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on 
that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combina- 
tion. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 
Reduced price, 40 cents. 


AN ESTIMATE FOR CARRIAGE CATALOGUE.— An Indiana 
printer asks us what we consider a fair price for 5,000 copies 
of a carriage catalogue, consisting of forty pages and cover, 
size 744 by 10% inches, oblong, printed in two colors of ink, 
and cover printed in gold bronze and embossed on front page. 
Answer.— Composition on the majority of carriage cata- 
logues runs very similar. This one consists of the ordinary 
title-page and introductory; the pages showing cuts of gar- 
riages have the average amount of descriptive matter and cut 
of carriage. I should figure the job as follows : 

Composition, lock-up for press, two 16’s black, two 16’s color, one 

8 black, one 8color, and cover, 100 hours at 75 cents .00 

Paper: 13% reams 32 by 44, 140 pound enameled book, at 7% cents. 75 

3% reams 22 by 28% —110 pound Princess, at 16 cents...... 2.08 

Presswork: Two 16’s, cuts, black, at $12.50 25.00 

Two 16’s, type, color, at $10 20.00 

One 8, cuts, black .00 

One 8, type, color .00 

One 1, gold bronze cover 2.50 

One 1, embossing .50 

Binding at $2.75...... pe CRGRERR ES Se cde aces eeSCACRS RD ECOeERUeEEREeEs .75 
Embossing die, zinc, at 20 cents square inch 


$380.58 


FURNISHING ESTIMATES.—A great many printers in all 
parts of the United States send samples of catalogues, book- 
lets, etc., requesting that we make an estimate on a certain 
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quantity so that they may be able to prove to their customer 
that price charged for that particular work is just and reason- 
able. Following is a sample, from which I will omit the 
name and address: 

“J. I. C.,” Inland Printer, Chicago : 

DEAR Sir,— Would you kindly furnish me the price on turning out 
6,000 of the enclosed catalogue? The party for which I turned out the 
above number thinks I have overcharged him. Therefore I would like to 
have your figures on the same, and, if they are near mine, I can convince 
him of what is just and right. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, B. B. 
To these I would say we are always willing to accommodate 
you, but wish to request that you inclose return postage and 
give us permission to publish the inquiry together with our 
estimate. We will omit your name if you prefer and send 
you an estimate in advance where you wish to use it, as was 
the case with above inquiry. Often these questions would 
prove of great interest to many other printers who have sim- 
ilar experiences. Then, from the various inquiries received, 
we can select such as would prove the most interesting and 
instructive. Just recently I made an estimate where the 
request was of a similar nature to the above letter. The job 
was a technical piece of work and composition alone ran 
upward of $1,200. Could we have reproduced two or three 
pages of it, together with the estimate, it would have proven 
very interesting to our readers. I would suggest that with 
your inquiry you send us a detailed estimate, showing just 
how you figured the job, and state whether you could have 
printed in larger forms than you figured; also give us as 
nearly as possible your facilities, and in our estimate we will 
try and point out to you wherein you are wrong, if at all. 


Yours truly, 


THE SEEMAN SYSTEM OF ESTIMATING.— H. E. Seeman, 
author of the article in the January issue on “Estimating by 
Percentage,” writes as follows concerning the way the plan 
works in his office: 

Editor The Inland Printer: 

If there is another printing-plant in the United States doing an annual 
business of between $1,500 and $20,000, whose “Labor” and “Expense” 
estimates for one year are built more closely to the actual expenditures 
for these two items, as shown below (which are the actual and estimated 
expenditures of The Seeman Printery, Durham, North Carolina, for 1899), 
the writer would like to know it: 

Estimated expenditures for labor and all other expenses (not in- 
cluding stock consumed) for 1899 Was...........ceeececceeeees 
Actual expenditures for these items for 1899 


$7,298.32 


Memtael CROSSE OF CRTIMNRIOS occ cccccccssvccccecsccccoescocee $ 

The amount of work done during the year was a little more than 
$15,000. 

The Seeman system of making estimates, as explained in January 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, is responsible for this. 

Proprietors of printing-offices are invited to read the arti- 
cle above referred to. There may be helpful suggestions in 
it for them. 

PRODUCING SEED CATALOGUES.— The following has been 
received from a printer in New York State: 


vy. I. C.,” Chicago: January 6, 1900. 

My Dear Srr,—I am one of the oldest readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER — that is, I have taken it almost from the first. All departments 
are interesting to me — none more so than yours. 

I would like to know what you have to say about enclosed job. A 
“friend” of mine captured the job this year, and is now /ryng to get it out 
and not put too much “money in the hole.” 

Last year I figured on the same work — my figures being $165, and lost 
the job. Iintended to run eight pages on cylinder, and back with other 
eight. 

Here is what “the other fellow” contracted for 23,000 copies, 35-pound 
paper, folded, stapled and trimmed, all for $130. 

You will notice there is a quantity of nonpareil in the list. Then he 
works ‘wo pages at a time, on a 14 by 20 Gordon without fountain; folds 
each sheet separately, puts four together and staples. Bought $40 wire 
machine for the work, and will probably have no use for it again, unless 
same job comes back. 

Would like to see your estimate on the job; and perhaps you can 
explain why “good newspaper houses always keep up prices on jobwork,” 
as a certain man said to me a few days ago. R. 8. P. 


Answer.— The job is a sixteen-page seed catalogue and 
measures 944 by 12% inches; is set in 6, 8 and 10 point type, 
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with display headings and some italic, the 6-point type being 
largely in the majority; the names of the various varieties 
set in black-faced type. There is an average of nearly four 
cuts to the page, for the most part small, making a number 
of different measures on a page. The text matter contains 
also a great many figures, giving the size of packages in 
pounds, half-pounds, quarter-pounds and ounces, together 
with price per package, the different varieties being divided 
off in the pages with rules and in some cases mitered corners 
are used, making it of such a nature that it should be figured 
time-work, which would not fall short of ten hours to the 
page, including correcting and locking up for press. I 
would not figure to electrotype the pages, as old type can 
be used. I would figure the job, 23,000 copies, as follows: 


Composition and lock-up for press, 16 pages, 10 hours to the page 





BEA OSES OC MOUE onc cunseacasesaaxsubeohusssus onde ana saauaaniun $ 96.00 
SIMON e cinsiss Aeudsee ts csubbskawha Ns anananouheonceesekunseannnk 3.00 
Presswork: two 8’s (as you figured to print the job) at $1.25 per 

Se ND ic ccc cueknhiabesccbuseccnnkeecpabsenckesered 57.50 
DEI BE oO WIE HOU so ics nnn sha bese hakSeneccswes ceed dekpsine 5.00 
NE UE Rica aden ncuensssennseneebbie ddeennbessesbbannkisdedeen’ 31.05 
Paper: 47 reams 26 by 40, 35-pound print, at 2% cents............... 41.13 

MUM cu capenaasbsh iu bibwsdeehbeukephaee root ncees cess ce neeke EOOrOe 


I consider the above a conservative estimate for the work in 
an Office such as your letter leads me to presume you have, 
with facilities large enough to handle the presswork in eight- 
page forms, power stitcher and cutter. If you had received 
the work at your price — $165 — you could have counted your 
profit on the hand of a sawyer even if the fingers were all 
missing. The “other fellow,” it would seem, wants to keep 
up appearances even though he pays a bonus. A glance 
over the following will show the amount he pays for the 
privilege of doing the work. 








ID UN DUOUNONE 5. 55 ivccdcecckncndenepdeedendsisbacscustens $96.00 
SE pcckGcscaubehadeuceseunenscicesenededs Danese berasneseaen 3.00 
Presswork: eight 2’s, 23,000 each — 184,000 impressions at $1 ...... 184.00 
PMU co. occa cake sAbK SHAKE OSHS SAS REDE HSER Nee EeE ES ORE aE OES 48.30 
PRI LCE hakeass sea bp ASR SER PARES USanSDEREOKASENSu ANDROS Resa d aapD hoe sen 41.13 
a RE: BOE DIE NUD 6c i sna cc dcdctinsesecesasedsekncssussey 5.00 

MUL CRRKuGREBDERaD SAO DAES REESE DES TebheahoutaneSdarbbasbesbabeshe $377.43 
Price quoted by “The Other Fellow ”.....ccccccsscsecsccscsecccess 130.00 

SPOTS SO MIMO son neesasessunnesdesoabhanbennnesbeskasaesaees $247.43 


A point too often overlooked in estimating is the fact that 
type must again be distributed, and in time replaced with 
new. The cost on a job is not only what you actually pay 
out for labor, ink and paper stock ; your rent, light, power, 
heat, insurance, interest on investment, bookkeeping, pack- 
ing, shipping, collecting and many other incidentals must be 
taken care of out of the difference in actual cost of each indi- 
vidual order and price you receive. I would advise the 
printer who took this order for $130 to keep tab on the time 
consumed in producing the finished work, figure it up 
together with distribution time and amount of cash actually 
paid out for paper stock, ink, etc. Then add forty per cent 
for wear and tear and profit. This will give him an idea of 
what he could take the order for next year. If he does the 
mechanical work himself he should figure his time the same 
as journeyman’s wages, in addition to whatever he considers 
his time worth as manager and proprietor of the plant. 


UsEFUL INFORMATION.— One square inch of 6-point (non- 
pareil) contains 144 ems, 7-point (minion) 106 ems, 8-point 
(brevier) 81 ems, 9-point (bourgeois) 64 ems, 10-point (long 
primer) 52 ems, 11-point (small pica) 44 ems, 12-point (pica) 
36 ems. One pound of 6-point type contains 628 ems, 
7-point 400 ems, 8-point 312 ems, 9-point 244 ems, 10-point 
204 ems, 1l-point 172 ems, 12-point 140 ems. Seven and one- 
half ounces of 2-point (six-to-pica) leads will lead 1,000 ems 
6-point type, 9 ounces for 7-point, 1012 ounces for 8-point, 11 
ounces for 9-point, 12% ounces for 10-point, 14 ounces for 
1l-point, 1634 ounces for 12-point. 
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JOHN RYCHEN. 


John Rychen, president and treasurer of the Queen City 
Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home in 
Wyoming, Ohio, December 28, 1899, after an illness of about 
three months. 

Mr. Rychen was born at Berne, Switzerland, April 18, 
1829. When a child he came with his parents to this country 
and settled near Kingsboro, New York, where he remained 
until, at the age of fifteen, he left home for good. During 
the next five years he was occupied in securing an education, 





JOHN RYCHEN. 


teaching and otherwise. On September 30, 1849, at Palatine, 
New York, he was married to Miss Fannie Gardner. In 1853 
he and Mrs. Rychen moved to Troy, New York, where they 
remained until February, 1864, when Mr. Rychen went to 
Cincinnati, the family following in October. They moved 
out to Lockland in 1875, and one year later moved into the 
home built by and now occupied by them in Wyoming. 

He learned the manufacture of varnishes at Troy in 1853, 
and upon coming to Cincinnati in 1864 embarked in the 
manufacture of printing ink, an industry somewhat allied to 
that of varnish-making, and can be said to have made a 
great success of this enterprise. In it he spared no time or 
pains or thought that would help to produce the best and 
maintain the highest standard of quality. The large busi- 
ness at the head of which he stood at the time of his death is 
a monument to his skill, his enterprise and his integrity. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Rychen were born five children, one son 
and four daughters. During a married life of over fifty 
years, the anniversary of which was observed September 30 





but three times. The first death was a grandson in 1887; 
the second a much-loved and beautiful daughter in 1893, 
and the third the one to whom we are paying this last sad 
tribute. 

Mr. Rychen was always an active church worker. Upon 
coming to Cincinnati he united with the First and later with 
the Pine Street, now the Lincoln Park Institutional Baptist 
Church. In these he held the position of deacon, trustee, 
treasurer and Sabbath school superintendent. He was one 
of the charter members in the organization of the Wyoming 
Baptist Church, and when the church edifice was built, in 
1883, it was largely through his personal efforts that it was 
dedicated with no debt, and from that time he has worked 
hard that the church might maintain that standard and owe 
no man anything. 

A man of positive opinions and unyielding will power, he 
raised a high idea standard, and sought to bring his life to 
that standard. He was therefore a generous giver. Only 
eternity will reveal the missions helped, the struggling 
interests encouraged, and the drooping spirits revived by his 
timely gifts. He believed a man should give until he felt it, 
and many a time denied himself that he might help others. 
He will be sadly missed among a wide circle of friends and 
business acquaintances. 


TOURO ROBERTSON. 


Touro Robertson, vice-president of the American Bank- 
Note Company, died suddenly of heart disease on January 6, 
at his residence in New York. Mr. Robertson was one of 
the best known printing authorities in the country and a 
pioneer in the bank-note business. He was born March 7, 
1841, in Philadelphia, of a distinguished family. His father, 
Col. William Robertson, was aide-de-camp on General Jack- 
son’s staff at the battle of New Orleans. He invented the 
first steel-plate printing-press ever used and was also the 
inventor of a long list of minor mechanical contrivances used 
in the manufacture and printing of bank-note paper. 
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NOTE 


THE Tudor Press, New York, has removed from 64 Uni- 
versity place to 120 and 122 East Fourteenth street. 
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THE Unitype Company has removed its offices in Chicago 
from 188 Monroe street to 200 Monroe street, in the Williams 
building, where it has larger and finer quarters than at the 
old location. 

FRANK BECK, formerly foreman of the pressroom of The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, is now in business for himself, 
under the name of the Frank Beck Company, at 22-24 Cus- 
tomhouse place, Chicago. 

F. H. CLARKE, general manager of the Standard Engrav- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, has purchased the interest of 
Arthur Liveright in that concern, and assumes all the assets 
and liabilities of the company and will continue the business 
at the old stand, 632 Chestnut street. 

THE Master Printers’ Association of eastern New York, 
was organized at Albany, New York, January 12, 1900, for 
mutual profit. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, M. V. Dolan; vice-president, Walter McMurray ; secre- 
tery, C. M. Winchester, Jr.; treasurer, C. F. Williams. 

TuE Glidden & White Company, makers of printing inks, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has applied to the Secretary of the State of 
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Ohio for a charter to incorporate. The incorporators are 
F. H. Glidden, F. K. Glidden, J. F. Glidden, C. N. White, 
F. J. Baumgartner and W. C. Connelly. The company 
reports that it has closed a very prosperous year. 


CHARLES N. STEVENS, formerly manager for the Stand- 
ard Machinery Company, has been appointed Western man- 
ager of the Seybold Machine Company, with headquarters 
at 347 Dearborn street, Chicago. Mr. F. H. Lueders goes 
to Dayton, Ohio, and will look after his old territory in 
addition to attending to matters at the works. 

M. S. BULKLEy, formerly in charge of sales of John H. 
Walker’s paper mill, and also publisher and editor of the 

taper Digest, has resigned his position with John H. Walker 
and taken a position with the Munn Wired Envelope Com- 
pany, 133 Mulberry street, New York, where a part of his 
duties will be to attend to the buying of the paper. 


THE following gentlemen have been elected as officers of 
the Chicago Press Club for 1900: President, John E. Wright; 
vice-president, A. H. Yount; second vice-president, I. J. 
Bryan ; third vice-president, J. R. Youatt; treasurer, E. J. 
Baker; recording secretary, Elton Lower; financial secre- 
tary, John B. Waldo; librarian, John T. Bramhall. 

CHARLES HELLMUTH, manufacturing agent for the United 
States and Canada for Kast & Ehinger’s lithographic and 
printing inks, New York, has opened a branch in Chicago, 
at 357 South Clark street, in the Wells building. This 
arrangement will be a great convenience for users of his inks 
in the West, who were formerly compelled to send to New 
York for the goods. 

W. E. WRor and L. H. Bigelow have formed a partner- 
ship, under the name of Wroe & Bigelow, with offices in the 
Monadnock building, Chicago, as manufacturers’ agents and 
dealers in all grades of paper and cardboard. Mr. Bigelow 
was formerly connected with the Chicago Paper Company, 
and Mr. Wroe is well known to paper buyers in the capacity 
of mill agent and wholesale dealer. 

THE old firm of Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is now out of the hands of a receiver, and has been reorgan- 
ized under the name of the Ebbert & Richardson Company. 
The officers are: J. E. Richardson, president ; E. S. Ebbert, 
vice-president and treasurer; M. Schwartz, secretary. The 
company starts off again with a good line of business, 
and its conductors feel satisfied that it has a bright future 
before it. 

GEORGE L. ALEXANDER, who for the past fifteen months 
has been manager of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany in Portland, Oregon, has been promoted to the position 
of manager of the San Francisco house. As a token of their 
esteem, the men who have been working under him at the 
Portland branch presented him, on January 9, with a golden 
match safe, suitably engraved, also a gold pen. Mr. Alexan- 
der has won the good opinion of all with whom he has come 
in contact. His successor, John S. Pinney, has been em- 
ployed by the same company in Chicago, Cincinnati and 
St. Paul, and is well known to the trade in his old territory. 
Both changes will no doubt result advantageously to the 
company and the coast business be well looked after by the 
new managers. 

ROBERT W. LEIGH, Western manager of the Unitype 
Company, has been proudly exhibiting a unique Christmas 
present to recent callers at his office on Monroe street, 
Chicago. Although great success is being enjoyed by the 
company in the East the Western office is far in the lead in 
the number of orders received for the Simplex Typesetter 
during the month of December. The general manager of 
the company, Herbert L. Baker, acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the West by sending a large fruit-cake, lettered with 
the finest typographical effect possible from a “chef’s” com- 
position: ‘The Western Office Takes It.” The start of the 
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company’s business for the new year indicates that the record 
of December may be excelled by both offices before many 
months pass. 


THE accompanying illustrations show the appearance of 
the Sanders Engraving Company’s’plant in St. Louis after its 
fire in December last. The company now has offices in the 
Holland building on Seventh street between Pine and Olive, 
with works in the Howard building adjoining. The build- 
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PART OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT. 


Three views in the plant of the Sanders Engraving Company, which 
was destroyed by fire on December 10. 
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ings are connected with a specially constructed bridge, and 
the plant as now arranged is considered an ideal one. The 
art department is in the Holland building, with the general 
offices. 


THE staff of Hide and Leather, Chicago, presented its 
employer on Christmas with a handsome gentleman’s travel- 
ing toilet case. Mr. R. C. Jacobsen, editor and proprietor 
of Hide and Leather, with his accustomed thoughtfulness and 
liberality toward his employes, both in the home and branch 
offices, presented each with a substantial cash Christmas 
present. Not only was his thoughtfulness manifested in this 
manner, but for several years past he has given his workers 
the Saturday half-holiday, both summer and winter, a good 
example for employers everywhere, and one of the best ways 
to secure faithful service from employes. 

E. C. GREENMAN, Western manager for Messrs. C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Company, Chicago, is to be congratulated on 
having been able to enlist in behalf of this well-known house 
the services of so efficient a man as Henry Stanley Griffin, of 
Philadelphia. Although not of Quaker origin, Mr. Griffin’s 
connection for a number of years with Philadelphia enter- 
prises has led to his being looked upon as a typical Phila- 
delphian, and it was with feelings of regret that his host of 
friends in that city saw him depart to take up a new field 
of labor. Mr. Griffin’s recent connection with the Carver 
& Swift Stamping Press Company, of Philadelphia, has 
brought him most prominently before the leading printers of 
this country, as well as those abroad, and given him a most 
varied and wide experience in the handling of printing 
machinery. While of a retiring nature and kindly disposition, 
Mr. Griffin is a man of broad ideas, pleasing manner, and of 
sterling integrity. Possessing, as he does, large mechanical 
as well as business ability, and one whom it isa real pleasure 
to meet and talk with, he is most peculiarly fitted to largely 
advance the interests of the position he has been called upon 
to fill. 

READERS have noticed the page advertisements of the 
Inland Type Foundry, which have appeared in the last ten 
numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER. They were printed with 
luxuriantly wide margins and without any display whatever, 
closely following the classical book pages of over four hun- 
dred years ago. But the feature which probably attracted 
most attention was the large illuminated initial at the begin- 
ning of the advertisement. Each number showed a different 
letter richly illuminated in many colors and gold, printed on 
thin paper and deftly attached to the regular page of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. These initials were exact copies from 
illuminated manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. On account of the method of getting them up, no 
doubt these have been the most expensive advertisements, as 
well as among the most attractive, which have ever appeared 
in the regular body of THE INLAND PRINTER. While many 
of our readers have expressed their admiration of them, and 
the advertisers have stated that they (were highly pleased 
with the results, we regret to say that, owing to the ruling of 
the postoffice authorities, we will be unable to issue the rest 
of the series, and this attractive feature will have to be dis- 
continued. Comment on this ruling by those interested is 
desired by the publishers. 

WiTH the close of the year 1899, the printing firm of 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Company retired from 
Albany and the city lost one of its best concerns. This com- 
pany have one of the largest plants in the city of New York, 
and opened the Albany branch in 1895, when they secured 
the State printing. They first had temporary quarters at 39 
Columbia street, which they occupied for about six months, 
when they leased the East New York Shoe Company’s build- 
ing on Hamilton street, where they have since been located. 
In this place they have had a splendid plant for the State 
work, and in addition brought to Albany from their New 

























York house many of their large contracts, which have kept 
a large force of hands employed. The Wynkoop, Hallen- 
beck, Crawford Company have been government contractors 
for many years, and are the printers of the United States 
money orders. A part of this work has been done in Albany. 
By having an Albany branch they have been enabled to 
handle a great deal of the overflow from their New York 
plant, which has been crowded continually with business. 
The Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Company have sold 
their Albany branch to James B. Lyon, who has secured the 
State printing for the next two years. The work for the 
State will still be done in the Hamilton street building, and 
C. M. Winchester, Jr., who has been manager for the Wyn- 
koop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Company, will remain in that 
position for Mr. Lyon. Mr. Winchester has been a resident 
of Albany for the past four years, and his many friends will 
be glad to learn that he is to remain at the head of the State 
printing-house. The Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Com- 
pany have lately enlarged their New York plant by the addi- 
tion of several large modern presses and other improvements 
which will give them increased facilities for their business 
there. 





A FIRE IN CHICAGO, 


On December 30, 1899, a disastrous fire occurred at the 
corner of Monroe and Franklin streets, Chicago, which 
nearly resulted in causing readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
to miss the January issue. The Butler Paper Company was 
seriously damaged, the greatest loss being by water. Their 
business was continued with little interruption, however, the 
stock in the warehouses and in the building occupied by THE 
INLAND PRINTER enabling them to look after customers with 
their usual promptness. 

The Henry O. Shepard Company, printers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, was compelled to shut down on account of water 
in the basement, but the delay was only temporary, and the 

































Front view after the fire on Monroe street, Chicago, December 30, 1899, 
which came near destroying THE INLAND PRINTER 
and the Butler Paper Company. 
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loss, aside from the delay of business, was small. Illustra- 
tions of the corner building, showing the damaged wall 
which fell in on the roof of the Butler building, and a front 
view showing the Butler and INLAND PRINTER buildings, are 
given herewith. Ar illustration of the damage caused to the 
Butler Company will be found on page 645 of this issue. 























Fire at the corner of Monroe and Franklin streets, Chicago, on Decem 
ber 30, 1899, which nearly resulted in total loss to THE INLAND 
PRINTER and the Butler Paper Company. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently Introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this Journal. 








THE new $12.60 type-high numbering machine, made by 
The Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New York, is 
absolutely accurate and the best money will buy—at least 
prominent printers everywhere say so. 





SPRAGUE MOTORS, 


A large order has just been received by the Sprague 
Electric Company, of New York, for sixteen motors, to be 
used in running the presses and machinery in a lithograph- 
ing establishment at Tokio, Japan. It will be one of the 
finest equipped plants in Japan, and will be operated under 
the supervision of a Japanese expert who is now in this 
country gathering ideas. The selection of the Lundell 
motors demonstrates the ability of the Japanese to recognize 
the importance of electrically operated machinery, and also 
the best motors. 


SPECIAL SALE OF SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Gane Brothers & Company, 406 North Third street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, have on sale a number of pieces of first- 
class secondhand machinery, all in good order, which will 
be sold, to move them quickly, at half price and less. The 
list includes ruling-machines, with and without striker; Ellis 
and, Sanborn roller-backers; Seybold job-folder; 36-inch 
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paper-cutter (“The Sheridan”); table shears; Champion 
paper-cutter, paging and numbering machines; Smythe 
sewing-machines. All these machines are in first-class con- 
dition and will be disposed of at great bargains. It will be 
of interest to parties desiring such machinery to communi- 
cate with them at once. 


EMBOSSING, 

As taught by the book “Practical Embossing,” on a job 
press, by Frank A. Cunningham, of Cunningham & Co., 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, takes no more impression than 
the printing of the job that is to be embossed. The male 
and female dies (ot the “sgueeze”) do the embossing. The 
book teaches how to do it. Circulars on application. 





A FAMOUS MACHINE. 


The Richards engravers’ ruling machine is known in 
every civilized country as a unique labor-saver, surpassing 
the most careful hand-work, an invention which stands 
alone, occupying a field so completely and satisfactorily that 
no other machine is needed. The F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, 82 Fulton street, New York, are sole selling agents 
for this celebrated machine. 





“IT’S A BIG SUCCESS!” 


verybody says so. 

The reports from printers all read one way— not one 
adverse criticism has been made concerning the typewriter 
type, patented and owned in Boston by the Typewriter Type 
Company, 146 Franklin street. Last month’s insert showed 
its work and the company will send any one proof of its 
claims. Fine imitation typewriter circulars may now be 
produced, printing direct from the face of the new type. 
Profit in every font in every office. Write today. 





A SPLENDID AD. FOR THE COTTRELLS. 


What better advertisement of the capabilities of Cottrell 
presses and folders could have been arranged than the article 
by Frank A. Munsey in A/unsey’s for December, on “The 
Making and Marketing of Munsey’s Magazine?” It will do 
that firm much good. Here is what Mr. Munsey says in 


reply to a letter sent him : 
NEw York, December 2, 1899, 
C. B. Cottrell G& Sons Co., New York City : 

DEAR Srrs,— Replying to your letter asking if all the printing-presses 
and folding machines referred to in my article in the December issue of 
Munsey’s, entitled “The Making and Marketing of Munsey’s Magazine,” 
are Cottrell presses and folding machines, I will say yes; all Cottrell 
presses and folders, with the exception of two small platen presses for 
jobwork. So far as printing and folding goes, all our magazines are 
manufactured on your machinery. Very truly yours, 

FRANK A. MuUNSEY. 

Those who have not seen the article should purchase a 
copy of Munsey’s and read every line of it. There is “food 


for thought” in it. 


THE MAMMOTH HAND PRESS. 

The following letter received by Paul Shniedewend & Co. 
from the American Three-Color Company, Chicago, shows 
how well the latter firm appreciate the new Mammoth press 
recently installed by them, as well as the other Reliance 


presses which they have been using. The letter tells its own 
story : 
Paul Shniedewend & Co.: 

DeaR Sirs,— After having your Mammoth press in our institution 
for the last six weeks, we arein a position to say that we now consider 
it about the best investment we have made of late years in the way of a 
labor and money saving device. We have three of your regular B size 
Reliance presses in our place, which are giving us much better satisfac- 
tion than the old-style Washington hand presses, but we take particular 
pleasure in saying that we are enabled to proof extraordinary large-size 
plates on this new-style press of yours, which formerly we were com- 
pelled to put on a cylinder press for proofing purposes, and everybody 


knows the expense of operating a cylinder press and holding it for sev- 
eral days until all the colors are printed on top of each other, as is neces- 
sary in our business, and therefore the possibility of doing this kind of 
work ona hand press is certainly a very profitable investment to us. 

We wish you abundant success, which you certainly deserve, and 
remain, Yours very truly, 

AMERICAN THREE-COLOR COMPANY, 
THEO REGENSTEINER, President. 





SHOEMAKER’S HISTORIC CORNER. 


The firm of J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, deal- 
ers in bookbinders’ materials and machinery, is well known 
to the trade, but very few people are aware of the historic 
interest that centers around the corner of Minor and Sixth 
streets, where stands the building shown in these columns. 
The original owner of this property was Robert Morris, one 
of the most distinguished patriots of the stirring times of the 
Revolution. The original deed from him is now in posses- 
sion of J. L. Shoemaker & Co., and is highly prized by 





them. In 1827 a die-cutting business was established on this 
spot by M. W. Baldwin, founder of the Baldwin locomotive 
works, and is carried on to this day in the rear of the build- 
ing. Here, too, the first locomotive was built by Mr. Bald- 
win. Since that period a number of changes have taken 
place. In 1840 the firm became Gaskell, Copper & Fry, then 
Copper & Fry, and afterward John C. Copper & Co. In 
1880 the three brothers, Joshua L., Charles J. and Owen 
Shoemaker assumed control of the business, and the present 
large trade which extends into all parts of the country is the 
result of their united efforts. Coupled with fine business 
abilities, these gentlemen possess pleasing personalities, 
which have made them many friends, and they are justly 
entitled to the success which they have achieved. 


THE NEW MONON NOON MAIL, 

One of the finest trains between Chicago and the Ohio 
river, if not between Chicago and any point, was put in serv- 
ice early in January on the Monon Route, for the Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati service, via Monon Route and 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway, leaving Chicago 








11:45 a.m. The train is fresh from the Monon shops at 
Lafayette, where it was built and equipped entire, with the 
exception of the big Brooks engine. It is painted exteriorly 
in the distinctive Monon dark olive, fitted up with the wide 
vestibules, dustproof screens, ratchet brakes, Pintsch gas, 
steam heat, and all other modern improvements. The train 
consists of a combination baggage and mail, a smoker, a 
ladies’ car, with high-back seats, upholstered in old-gold 
plush, with separate closets and lavatories in each end, and 
a combination parlor and dining car, upholstered in dark 
green velour, with observation platform. The finish is of 
mahogany and nickel throughout. The tables on the open- 
ing day were daintily decorated with roses and ferns and 
sparkled with cut-glass, etc. The wheels are all of paper, 
with steel rims. Verily, to what odd uses may things not 
return! To paraphrase Hamlet: 

Imperial Caesar’s rescript, read, turned to pulp and pressec, 

May make a wheel to speed you while you rest. 





THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS. 


The Stationery World, of London, has had a representa- 
tive, who signs himself “ Up-to-Dater,” traveling through the 
Americas in search of trade points. Some of those which he 
has found are interesting and valuable. At New Orleans he 
found a friend in the congenial Col. A. W. Hyatt, of the 
Hyatt Stationery Manufacturing Company. According to 
the correspondent, as the pride of his printing-house, Colonel 
Hyatt showed the Britisher a Harris Automatic press. The 
correspondent writes as follows: 

“By the way,” said Colonel Hyatt, “perhaps you have not seen the 
much-talked-about Harris Automatic press. It is made at Niles, Ohio, 
and a very clever machine itis. Just let this gentleman see this machine 
running,” said the Colonel to his manager. “Certainly,” was the reply. 
It does not take up any more room than an ordinary Cropper, and is 
very exact and reliable. “It is the very best press in existence,” said the 
Colonel’s son, “for long runs on small work, such as envelope memo. 
printing, when we can get a speed of 25,000 per hour.” 

The traveler also visited the Garcia Stationery Company, 
which is also on Camp street, the printing headquarters of 
New Orleans. Mr. Garcia exhibited some bank ledgers. The 
visitors cheerfully admitted the ledgers to be better than any 
that British bankers would pay for. Mr. Garcia also showed 
his visitor a Harris Automatic press and spoke of it in the 
highest terms. 





LONG WOOD QUOINS. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, and Middletown, New York, have put on the 
market a new improved wooden quoin, which will no doubt 
be extensively used by the best printers. It is the idea of Mr. 
Heber Wells, of Paterson, New Jersey, and it is known as the 
“Wells Long Wood Quoin.” It has one distinctive feature 
never possessed by any wood quoin before: that is, it can be 
used with straight ordinary furniture, and no side-sticks are 










required. This is accomplished by the quoins having the 
bevel on one side only, and they are used in pairs, as shown 
in the illustration. Contrary to general opinion, the days of 
wood quoins are not over, and the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company report an increasing demand for them by the best 
printers, as there is absolutely no damage to the type by 
accidents in dropping the quoins on type forms. The chief 
advantage that a modern metal quoin has had over a wood 
quoin is the long bearing surface. This is met in this new long 
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wood quoin. They are provided on top with a notch, which 
assists in unlocking them. They are made in four sizes, of 
boxwood and hickory, and are put up in neat boxes, holding 
one hundred quoins, and are sold at moderate prices. All 
dealers will have them in stock. A descriptive circular of 
these quoins will be mailed by the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company on application. 





THE WELLS TWO-FONT JOB CASE, 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company call attention 
this month in their advertisement, on page 675, to an im- 
proved case which was originally designed and placed upon 
the market by Mr. Heber Wells, of Paterson, New Jersey. 
This case has a number of advantages which printers will at 
once recognize. 


THE CHALLENGE BOOK STABBER. 


A simple and useful device for printing-offices is the 
Challegne book stabber, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration attached to the clamp of a paper-cutter. The 
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comb-like piece is the stripper, which is secured to the bed 
of the cutter, acting as a stripper and gauge for the work. 
The needles may be set at any desired distance apart within 
a space of 7% inches, and will stab any thickness up to 3% of 
an inch. It is applicable to any cutter, and for binding 
pamphlets, checkbooks, receipts, order blanks, tabs, etc., its 
utility will be seen at a glance. The price is only $4. Illus- 
trated circulars can be obtained from any typefounder or 
dealer, or from the manufacturers, The Challenge Machinery 
Company, Chicago. 





ENGRAVED BRASS DATE LINES. 


No font of type on a daily paper is worked so hard as 
the date-line font. It is being renewed continually if good 
appearance is insisted on. To limit this expense the use of 
engraved brass logotypes is reeommended. ‘These are made 
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by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 82 Fulton street, 
New York, the firm which more than any other caters to the 
requirements of newspaper establishments. These logotypes 
are very durable, and are not in the least affected by stereo- 
typing. Any suitable style of type can be matched. 





A NEW ENGRAVING FIRM, 

The Brinkerhoff & Barnett Engraving Company is a new 
engraving house recently started in Chicago, at 300 Dear- 
born street. Joseph H. Barnett is president; G. H. Brin- 
kerhoff, treasurer; and L. A. Larson, vice-president and 
secretary, Fuller details will be given next month, 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the “* Situations Wanted ’”’ department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to 
the line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure insertion In cur- 
rent number. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be In our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 






THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


FoR SALE, account failing health, paying printing plant; 

cylinder, two jobbers, gas engine, abundance of type and other 
material; everything in good condition; immense bargain at $1,200. 
F 488, INLAND PRINTER. 














BOOKS. 





BIT, and another bit —two bits, 25 cents— brings to you 

acopy of my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six 
photogravured cards. You need it if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, 
Madison, Wis. 


OOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. 
We have secured a small edition of this book, which was so popular 

a short time ago, and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, 
as — as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





OR SALE at a sacrifice — Job office, free of debt, big 

moneymaker; owner’s health broken down, must change climate 

if you are ambitious and have $1,500 this is THE chance of a lifetime. 
F 473, INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE— One of the largest printing houses in north 
Texas ; will invoice $9,500; will sell for $7,000 and throw in good will; 
has good paying patronage, and owners are only selling because of other 
interests. F 479, INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE —Paying job printing business in Michigan ; 
to up-to-date man with some money and push can guarantee ood 
thing ; terms and particulars on application. F 483, INLAND PRINTER. 














containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges, and isa 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMI PAN fa 
RAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the 
art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography. 
Containing complete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of 
drawing, for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by 
Ernest Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 





FLECTROTYPING, a | practical treatise on the art of 
electrotyping by the latest known methods, containing historical 
review of the subject, full description of the tools and machinery 
required, and complete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, 
by C. S. Partridge, superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; 
cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together witb a brief treatise. by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset 
in improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty 
pages and cover, 7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. S0cents. A 
book that no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; | 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


AKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. 
Cochrane. A pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as 
applied to platen presses; full instructions are given in regard to impres- 
sion, tympan, overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribu- 
tion, etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago and New York. 


ICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK 


for printers; saves journalizing; $3; at foundries, or FRED H. 
NICHOLS, Publisher, Ly mn, Mass. 





RINTERS’ CYCLOPEDIA — Eighty solid pages s valuable 
recipes, padding and roller compositions, tables, ink reducers, var- 
nishes, embossing, imposition of books, etc.; lifetime collection by first 
class printer. 25cents. A. PEMBERTON, 271 Seventh street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


ROCE Ss YEAR BOOK, 1899; Penrose’ s Pictorial An- 
nual; indispensable to photo-engravers and printers; Oscar Binner 
writes: * Must say it contains oceans of information and I only wish that 
a copy would get into the hands of every photo-engraver in this country.” 
78 full-page illustrations, cloth binding, $1.50, post freee TENNANT & 
WARD, 289 Fourth avenue, New York. 
ROOF- READING, a series of essays for readers and their 
employers, and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical 
proof-reader and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and 
editor Proof-room Notes and Queries Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 100 pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


Ts THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 
a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half- 
tone cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illus- 
trated; price, 10 cents, postpaid. Worth many times this amount to any 
printer or pressman. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 

















or SALE — Semi-weekly newspaper in best town in North 
Sarolina; good reasons for selling; excellent opportunity. F 451, 
INLAND PRINTER. 
FoR SALE — Up-to-date photo- engraving “shop in lively 
manufacturing city; bonanza for good engraver with small capital; 
health reason for sellin yr, F r particulars address F 467, INLAND PRINTER. 











GPECIAL | OPPORTU NITY—A perfectly equipped engrav- 
ing plant in very choice location is offered for sale, for personal rea- 
sons only. E legant business, paying big on investment; an exceptional 
opportunity : inv estigate thoroughly. F 475, INL AND PRINTER. 
\ ILL SELL all or part interest in a first- class printing 
and binding business; established trade, paying well; fine oppor- 
— ; correspondence solicited. ALBERT BURT, Box 317, Jacksonville, 
Mla. 


82 000 buys established - weekly newspaper a 


job omoe in thriving town of 10,000.. F 461, aint AND PRINTER. 








FOR SALE. 


Letters | in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 


warded unless necessary postage | is sent us. 


FOr, SALE—One 2- revolution Campbell pony cylinder 
printing-press, size 23 by 30-inch bed, with one jogger and two 
wrought-iron chases. Also two horizontal tubular boilers in excellent con- 
dition, 5 feet by 17 feet. with 66 tubes 16 feet long, made by the Holyoke 
Steam Boiler Works. HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 





OR SALE — One 5-8 horse-power motor; 4,000 lbs. best 

Linotype metal; melting-over pot and molds for same; one Jarge 

slate make-ready stone, 36 by 72inches. HARRY S. KELSEY, 182 State 
street, Springfield, Mass. 


OR SALE — Proof press, 14% by - S. J. K. EN- 
GRAVING COMPANY, Binghamton, N. 


EW OR SECONDHAND MACHINERY, presses, type 
and supplies ; highest discount. A. McKILLIPS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


rARRIS AUTOMATIC PRES 3S, all attachments, nearly 
new, cheap forcash. H.E. BECKER, 308 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

















HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





IRST-CLASS all-round job printer for country office, 
New York State. F 489%, INLAND PRINTER. 


OREMAN — Competent to take complete charge of press- 
room, using Kidder and cylinder presses, also competent to do 
high-grade embossing ; steady work and good position to right man. 
Write fully, giving experience, salary expected, etc. F 455, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
N ANAG ER WANTED—A renowned German book and 
lithographing ink factory desires for its New York branch factory 
a first-class and competent man, well acquainted and introduced in the 
trade, and who can eventually take charge of the entire business. Only 
thoroughly competent and reliable persons will address, stating former 
occupation and salary wanted, J. V. 6183, Annoncen Exped., RUDOLF 
MOSSE, Berlin, S. W., Germany. 











*< STEEL DIE-: 


Operated by steam-power. : $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price 9 I 9 OOO 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em 


bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 





THE BLACKHALL MFG. CQOxrs - 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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HELP WANTED. 





OREMAN WANTED—For job department; country 
town in New York State; must be first-class job compositor and 
pressman, and up-to-date, hustling, careful executive; $15tobegin. F 489, 
INLAND PRINTER. 
ON flourishing country weekly in New York State, an 
unmarried man, over thirty, of good presence, a successful solicitor 
and fair writer, to act as outside representative, with prospect of obtaining 
management of business. F 489%, INLAND PRINTER. 





RETOUCHER wanted with experience in retouching pho- 
tographs of machinery for half-tone illustrations. Preference given 
to young man (under 35) with some ability in drawing and design. State 
age, experience, reference, salary. Publication Bureau, GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y 


GALESMAN drumming lithographers, printers, etc., can 
add line whereon New York man earns $1,800 yearly; free outfit. P. 
O. 1371, New York. 


ANTED—As superintendent of our dry-color factory, a 
thorough chemist and colormaker, especially familiar with the 
manufacture of Lakes for the printing ink and lithographic trade; must 
be a man of approved experience ; in replying state age, former experience, 
references, etc.; all applications kept in strictest confidence. A. B. ANS- 
BACHER & Co., 4 Murray street, New York city. 


ANTED.— By a Cleveland publishing house, a strictly 

first-class pressman, one experienced in fine magazine and half- 

tone work. State experience and salary required. Good references 
desired. F 453, INLAND PRINTER. 














ANTED.— First-class cylinder pressman for high-grade 


work ; one who can invest. F 492, INLAND PRINTER. 


VW ANTED.— Good all-round pressman and ‘good job 


compositor; steady work for right man. P.O. Box 424, Newport, 











ANTED.— Practical electrotyper; state wages and past 
experience. S.J. K. ENGRAVING CO., Binghamton, es. wee 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
HALF-TONE, STEEL OR COPPER PROCESS MAN 


wishes engagement with first-class firm. F 454, INLAND PRINTER. 


A HUSTLING YOUNG JOB PRINTER desires position 
> as salesman in typefoundry; would go on road. F 468, INLAND 
RINTER. 


A® UP-TO-DATE JOB PRINTER desires change, East 


preferred ; can take charge; strictly sober. F 458, INLAND PRINTER. 


ARTOONIST and portrait artist of experience wants 
position on newspaper in middle West; good on likenesses. F 481, 
INLAND PRINTER. 














OMPETENT ALL-ROUND PRESSMAN wishes steady 


situation; 16 years’ experience, first-class work, can take charge. 
F 471, INLAND PRINTER. 








FD !ToR AND MANAGER, prosperous county-seat weekly 

in Northwest (net profit $1,292. 86, above 10 per cent on $1,500 plant, in 
1899, town 1,000), wants position where field is practically unlimited. 
Present position permanent. Desires better future. Age 26. Started as 
“devil” when 8. Up-to-date job and ad. man. Knows how to estimate. 
Can write ads., circulars, etc., and assist in soliciting or anything con- 
nected with a country newspaper office, except handling power presses. 
Expert bookkeeper. Worked in nearly every State west of the Mississippi 
river. Teetotaller. Married. Top-notchreferences. Prefers job with big 
concern, where chance of advancement is good. Will lease, work on 
salary or coéperative plan. Newspaper and job samples. F 449, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


| Dagenceeebagaeen: steel and copper, desires excellent permanent 
position ; absolutely first- class on steel-plate work, script, business 
dies, artistic society engraving, and designing for such work. F 482, 
INLAND PRINTER. 








FEXPERIENCED COMPOSITOR and printer, union, mar- 
ried, aged 45, steady, reliable, especially competent as proofreader 
(idle, pending allied trades’ strike, Kansas City), seeks engagement wher- 
ever ability will be recognized, upon book, job or newspaper work. F 472, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


pon — Experienced in designing original effects in 
type display, and capable of making artistic color combinations 
with ink and paper, desires engagement with firm doing high-class print- 
ing; now with A1 New York office. F 484, INLAND PRINTER. 


OREMAN PRESSROOM wants position ; long experience 

on all kinds presses; capable of handling large force and turning 

out work on time; can furnish best of references. F 443, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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INO. MACHINIST, first-class workman; has own kit of 
bs tools; large experience; references; steady; I.T.U. F491, INLAND 
RINTER. 


INOTYPE MACHINIST; six years’ experience ; best 
references ; satisfaction guaranteed. F 444, INLAND | PRINTER. 


INOTYPE MACHINIST - OPERATOR, one who has 
owned and run a Linotype composition office for the past year; 
understands jobwork, etc.; temperate. F 493, INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE OPERATOR, four years’ experience, an 


reliable, wants steady situation. Ms 459, INLAND PRINTE R. 





INOTYPE OPERATOR (young woman), wants situa- 


tion; union ; rapid ; best references. F 444%, INLAND PRINTER. 


ACHINIST — Expert on all kinds of flat bed, also rotary 
presses; can also operate rotary presses and do stereotyping. 
F 456, INLAND PRINTE R. 








MAN ‘with over 15 years’ experience as manager and 
buyer in printing and binding business (knowledge of lithograph- 
ing). estimating and correspondence, desires position; practical, capable, 
reliable, best references. F 478, INLAND PRINTE R. 
HOTO-E ENGRAVING PLANT, up-to-date, seal and rub- 
ber stamp works, for sale in a live Western city of 40,000; no com- 
petition within 400 miles; doing excellent business; price, $2,500. F 469, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


RACTICAL NEW SPAPE R PRESSMAN and stereotyper 
wants position; best of references. F 442, INLAND PRINTER. 
RESSMAN — First-class web pressman, sober and relia- 
ble, desires steady position; at present employed in New York city. 
F 486, INLAND PRINTER. 
RINTER, ‘of exception al experience and ‘push, thoroughly 
intimate with every kind of work, used to handling large forces, 
wants composing-room foremanship or superintendency ; location imma- 
terial. F 485, INLAND PRINTER. 








SITUATION WANTED — Linotype operator, with 4 
weeks’ practice, and eo of 4,000, will accept apprenticeship on 
: machine; married; sober; references; I. T. U. card. F 464, INLAND 
RINTER. 


GTEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 9 years’ expe- 
rience on daily paper in Berlin, Germany, through hard times and 
sickness has been out of the trade, and would like to learn over again 
with good firm ; reasonable wages. F 490, INLAND PRINTER. 
UPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — If you have the 

business, and can pay $30 per week for a practical printer, capable of 
estimating, and possessing the brains and ability to earn his money, 
address for further particulars, F 463, INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED— —By a first- class cylinder and platen pressman, 
opportunity to learn to operate a Cox Duplex; will work free of 
charge during time of learning. Who offers the opportunity ? F 460, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED-—Situation as pressman ; sober and steady. 
F 441, INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED- Situation by a first-class designer and cata- 
logue illustrator in pen-and-ink and wash drawing. F 462, INLAND 
PRINTE R. 


AN TED— Situation by a first-class job printer, up- to- 

date, original ideas, strictly temperate; when answering, state 
wages you will pay; references furnished on application; twelve years’ 
experience. af H. DUGDALE, Platteville, Wis. 





\V ANTED-—Situation by first-class pressman in up- to- 

date office doing half-tone or color work; steady position wanted, 
East preferred ; best references, F 466, INLAND PRINTER. 

ANTED— Steady situation by steady, first-class half- 


_tone | and color pressman. F 465, INLAND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BOUT THAT NEW yl ys'6 PEWRITER. TYPE which prints 
direct from face and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter work — 

see insert January issue. Particulars of THE TYPEWRITER TYPE 

Cco., Boston. 


ARE YOU interested in stock ‘cuts for newspaper use — any 
business? Get our catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY CO., 108 La 
Salle street, Chicago, Il. 





HALK PLATES RECOATED, ¥% cent per square inch ; 
no infringement of patent. BYRON re BW & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 


Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 

HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 


ST. LOUIS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


OHNSON PROCESS” of padding stationery caps every- 
thing; “ECLIPSE” Padding Compound comes next. Price, 15 cents 
a pound, cash. BURRAGE MFG. CO., New York. 





) UBBER STAMPS—6 cents a line, postpaid, to printers. 
Circulars and sample free. H. P. MAYNARD, Box 387, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

GIMPLEX STE REOTYPE OUTFITS ($17 to $51) make 
the best plates you ever saw; easy cut-making process, no etching; 

book on stereotyping and engraving, $1; circulars for stamp. H.KAHRS, 

240 East 33d street, New York. 





GTERE SOTYPING PAPER, prepared ready for use, best 
and cheapest. Manufactured by F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. rp 
\ 7ANTED—Good secondhand Cox Duplex or stereotype 

press for six-column quarto. W. C. DOWD, Charlotte, N.C. 


ANTED—Seven-column casting-box, also shaving ma- 
chine. F 452, New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 

and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. 
Cost very trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more 
money from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
It is no fake. We have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelli- 
gent boys make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. 
Simple and costless embossing process included free. THOS.M. DAY & 
SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 322 ‘¢, 502 per, cent profit in 

the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E.CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 











BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 


j, Anastigmat 
wey Lens 


Serics 
IIa. 





Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of 
process-work, being in daily use by many of the best 
engravers. Its speed, covering power, even distribu- 
tion of light and the absolute sharpness with which 
it reproduces every line and dot, from full size to the 
greatest reduction, especially commend it. Sent 
anywhere on trial. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





IT STILL GROWS! 


The universal satisfaction given by R.R. B. padding glue is rapidly 
increasing its sale. Have you tried it? Sixteen cents per pound. 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort St., New York. 





NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


2, MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO.,,,, 
eee 


* Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. ® 





YOU CAN SHARPEN OR WHET YOUR PAPER-CUTTER KNIFE 


immediately without taking it out ofthe machinewith 
Hoerner’s ‘‘Little Wonder’’ Sharpener. It always 
preserves a perfect edge and can not injure the 
knife— unlike a stone that becomes uneven and 
dangerous to use. Lasts a lifetime. Does the 
work at least as quickly as it can be done any other 
way, and saves the time and danger of removing 
and resetting the knife. A boon to every printery : 

and bindery, large or small. Only $3, discount for aan, Descriptive 
circular and testimonials furnished by ‘<< ‘eee and dealers, or by 
the Inventor, J. S. HOERNER, Highland, Ill. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS. MP 











Used and recommended by 
Different kind d fe 
Electrotyping er iu 
“4 JOSEPH DIXON 
rap ite = =|=| =| CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Dixon’ 
= oe ee the leadi 
ixon’s i Sealy Beet 
For moulding and polishing. 
273, 275, 277 MONROE STREET 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Winter Rollers™ 


WE MAKE We use the latest and best compressed- 
air system in casting, and make solid, 

THE BEST perfect rollers by the best formulas. 

THAT CAN Established 30 years. Cincinnati is 


BE MADE sufficient address in writing or shipping. 








THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Sotp as a SPECIALTY sy att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 































The Inland Printer Advertising Contest No. 5 


HE complete book of 128 Letter-Head Designs submitted 
in the recent contest, mention of which was made in Octo- 
ber, is now ready. Price, 25cts., postpaid. Send for one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 








“HARDINGE STANDARD POINT: 
LET US GIVE YOU A POINT wriitite for folding machines 


which has been used for some years in a large publishing house, and is the 
most practical method we have seen. Just drive these points into the furni- 
ture where you want them with the above punch, which does not damage 
the round end of point. Price: Punch, 25c.; Points, $3.50 per gross. Try them. 


HARDINGE BROS., 1036 LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TAKE AN OLDS 


gas or gasoline engine, put it on your 
work and if it does not fulfill our claims 
and satisfy you that there is no better 
engine on the market, send it back, with- 
out expense to you. Our electric and 
tube igniters are unsurpassed. Our self- 
contained engines are most convenient. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, Mich.: Office and Factory. Lansing, Mich.: Factory. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Bound Volumes of 


The Inland Printer 
at less than cost. 
Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 


VIII, October, 1890, to September, 1891; Volume XV, April, 
1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 1896, to Sep- 


tember, 1896. 
Transportation to be 
S$ 1.0 O Each paid by the purchaser. 
The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 


does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








'UST PUBLISHED! 


| | 
; 
| I 
~~ Prool-Reading 
| A SERIES OF ESSAYS FOR READERS 
A\ fp ! AND THEIR EMPLOYERS, 
aie | AND FOR AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 
| By F. HORACE TEALL, 
| 
| 


Critical Proof-Reader and Editor on the Century 








Why not try 
LEATHERETTE ana FELTINE ? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made ? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 
Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





we s Adjustable Feed Gauge 


What Printers Say: 
The printers owe you a vote of 
thanks for putting on the market 
such a simple, practical and useful 
gauge. Yours, etc., 
W.S.& L.H. BOWEN, 
Publishers, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 











WE GINTY FEED Gauce. \ 
PAT’D. 









Xou cant 
AFFORD TO BE 
WATHOUT Wt. 








\ We like your patent gauge so 
well that we send you check for 
two more, specifications for which 
are inclosed. We think you have 
by far the best gauge-pin ever 
made. EXCELSIOR PTG. CO. 
369-373 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











Greatest time-saver and most-needed appliance ever attached toa press. A set will out- 
last a new press. Send for circular. Manufactured and for sale only by 


THE McGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DoyYLEsTown, Pa. 





Four Attractive Specialties 


SUCCESSFULLY HANDLED BY PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


ALUMINUM CASES for Unperforated Cards. Pat. Dec. 5, 1899, _— 
somely embossed. Three sizes: No. 1, 2%x4% in.; No. 2,2%x3% 
No. 3,2x3%in. Sample, 10c.; with name engraved, 15e. 

FOLDING BLOTTERS. Pat. July 27,99. Can be sent flat through the 
mails and present an oval face when adjusted. With aluminum tops for 
gifts. Sample, 10c.; with name engraved, 15c. Also furnished with em- 
bossed or lithographed cards for advertising purposes. Sample, 6c.; ask 
for special prices on large lots. 

ME A Aluminum case, * Memoranda” embossed on cover, 
and four pads in a neat box. Can be used singly for advertising. Sample 
box, postpaid, 20c 

ERASABLE TABLETS. Two silicate leaves,“*: Memoranda” embossed 
on aluminim cover. Firm name can be embossed for advertising. 
Sample, &c.; with name on back, 13c. 

“Our Trade Catcher” will tell you of other specialties for printers and 
stationers, salable at all seasons of the year. 





MASS. PUBLISHING CO., Everett, Mass. 


room Notes and Queries’ Department of 
| THE INLAND PRINTER. 
| 100 PAGES. CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 





) | ) | and Standard Dictionaries; also Editor Proof- 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


.. PUBLISHERS.. 
212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The Cost of Printing. 


This valuable work presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 


Seventy-four pages, 634 by Io inches, on 1oo-lb. S. & S.C. 
book paper; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 













EC lectrotyping 








A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF ELECTROTYPING 
BY THE LATEST KNOWN METHODS. 


Containing historical review of the subject, full description of the tools and 
machinery required, and complete instructions for operating 
an electrotyping plant. 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Superintendent of Electrotyping and Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co. 
Chicago, and Editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping Depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


150 PAGES, CLOTH, $1.50 POSTPAID 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PUBLISHERS, 
150 Nassau ST., NEW YORK. 


212-214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Recent Experiences. 


Solomon said in his wrath, “‘All men are liars.’’ He didn’t mean it. 
He was simply so mad with one man that he included all the rest. 

Let us not fall into Solomon’s mistake. We should take out of our 
experience the wisdom that is in it—and stop nght there! Otherwise we are 
as stupid as the cat who sat down on a hot stovelid. She will never sit 
down on a hot stovelid again, and that shows good judgment. ‘But she will 
never sit down on a cold one either. 


Now some printers have had hard experiences lately with presses which 
were sold them as “‘high-speed” machines. They found the speed was there 
but it could not be maintained except at a ruinous sacrifice of the press itself. 

But let them not judge the Cottrell speed till they see it. When we 
decided recently to increase the speed of the Cottrell Press, we entirely built 
over the press, and readjusted every part to meet the changed conditions of 
higher tension. 

That was the only way to increase speed. But it cost a very large sum 
of money —too large for any other builder to try it. Now if you want to see 
high speed, at no effort whatever, and without the least vibration or jar, see 
one of the New Series Cottrells. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dry Colors 
Varnishes 
Lithographic 
eee diidlece 


Letterpress 
ePrintinge 


Inks 






























Hot in Any Crust 






Huber’s Tnks are the best because they are made 


from Dry Colors, Var- 





nishes, Dryers, etc., all made by himself. He makes the 
best Colors in the market, and he can shape at the very 
start the qualities of his Colors, Varnishes, Dryers, etc., to 
suit the Ink, the paper, and your work. 


Huber’s Tks are the cheapest because he makes 









the Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, etc., used.in his Inks. He saves the cost of 
selling, packing and shipping the Colors and Varnishes 
from the Color and Varnish makers’ factories to the Ink 
factory. He saves the Color maker’s profit and the Var- 
nish maker’s rake-off. He can, therefore, give you the 
best value for the least money. 


Ruber’s Inks are the most reliable H2vins con 


trol over his 











Dry Colors, Varnishes, etc., their quality can not be 
changed without his knowing it. He doesn’t have to 
take anybody’s word for the ingredients used in the same, 
and he doesn’t change his supplier to save a penny, as 
nobody could sell him better goods, nobody could give 
him better value, than his own factory. 


ise Huber’s Tuks By doing so you save the cost of 


an ink-grinding plant. If you had 








the mills, you would have to buy your Colors from a 
Color maker and your Varnishes from a Varnish maker. 
You would have to pay them profit. You would be 
dependent on them for information necessary to com- 
pound Inks. How can they give it? You might buy 
some Painters’ Colors, and then your recipe will not 
wotk to your satisfaction. Huber’s Colors and Var- 
nishes are made each for the other and for his Inks, which 
are therefore prepared harmoniously and scientifically. 


lise Huber’s Tuks Then you know that an expert 














exxaMain Officeazo 
275 Water St., New York 
exxsFactory, Brooklytuze 
Philadelphia « « 424 Sansom St. 
Chicago = 337-339 Dearborn St. 








Color maker and an up-to-date 
Varnish maker always combine their ability with the 
best-informed Ink maker to produce at all times just 
the ink you need. Huber’s Inks are tested on a printing- 
press before leaving the factory. 


Huber’s 
Colors 
Tn Use 
Since 


veel 180 
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Increase Your Profits by 
Greater Product 


With the price of labor and materials at the highest point, to attempt to do 





business with antiquated machinery is certain ruin. Get the latest and the best. 
You may not be able to decrease your expenses, but you can increase your output. 




















Do You Necd a Two-Revolution Press ? 


F SO, investigate, but beware of those who claim much 











in a general way—who, instead of showing the advan- 
tages of their machines, talk about “Springfield rifles” 
and ‘“‘the shape of the lion’s claws’’— who have the ‘fastest 





two-revolution press ever built’? (constructed with the 
knuckle joint driving the bed from one side), “a recip- 
rocating bed with a centerless motion,” and with “two tracks better than four,” “a new 
crank movement two-revolution,” etc., etc. It is no doubt difficult for a printer, who is not 
a mechanic, to make proper selection when most of the builders claim to have the “best 


” ‘cc 


built,” ‘quickest running,” ‘most accurate, most durable,” ‘most powerful,” or, in fact, 
in every way the most perfect and desirable machine. In 
order, however, that he may not purchase a machine from a 
prevaricator, he should write us for our catalogue of print- 


ing machinery. 





If you require a machine to do the very best work with 
extra inking and everyday absolute register, especially adapted for color-work, you will naturally 


Look Into the Modern Stop-Cylinder Press 


You can find such a machine, combining the advantages of the Stop-Cylinder and modern 
Two-Revolution Machines with high speed, and with front printed-side-up delivery, in our 
Class | H shown herewith. 








SEND TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Walter Scott & Company rece mm 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building 


CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building 








CaBLE AppREss: ‘“WALTSCOTT,”’ NEW YORK. 
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“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 














| HIGH- gps METHOD of 
Composition is used by 
G RA DE D. Appleton & Co. 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
B K Redfield Bros. 
OO Patterson & White 
Winthrop Press 
COM PO ™ West Publishing Co. 
Methodist Book Concern 
SIT] ON and dozens of others 


none of whom could afford 


AT HALF | °°" 


Your fonts of type are never 
exhausted —1,000 pages of 
revises as easily furnished 
as 10 pages. eet reres ss 


EACH LINOTYPE MACHINE A 
VERITABLE TYPE FOUNDRY 


LINOTYPE Metal costs 6 to 7 cents per 
pound—type costs 30 to 50 cents per pound. 
Linotype Metal is remelted and a new face 
produced for each printing—type shows 
additional wear each time it is used. : : : 





THE LINOTYPE. 
OvER 7,000 1n Dairy USE. 
























EASY TERMS TO PURCHASERS 














vests LINOTYPE CO. 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 
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PRINTING BY KLECTRICITY 








A WORD TO PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


WELL-KNOWN expert made experiments to determine 
the best motor for printing presses. Ten of the most 
prominent manufacturers entered the contest. The chief 

points considered were price, efficiency and ability to stand over- 
load. The LUNDELL MOTORS were found to be superior to 
all others. Their superiority has often been demonstrated, not only 
for printing offices but for all purposes of light, ventilation and 
power. They give the best service and are the most economical. 
The American Book Company, since equipping its plant with 
LUNDELL MOTORS, has made a saving in the cost of power 
alone of 44.2 per cent with a larger plant and the additional 
expense of light, heat and elevator service. The subject of print- 
ing by electricity is worth investigating, at least, by every printer. 
The small printer would find it a stepping-stone to larger business. 
Every house (and there are hundreds of them) using the LUN- 
DELL MOTOR is its advocate. It is used for 
Printing Presses Case-making Machines 
Sewing Machines Signature Presses 
Covering Machines Cutting Machines 
Backing Machines Stitching Machines 
Ruling Machines Embossing Machines 
Folding Machines Typesetting Machines 
Sixteen LUNDELL MOTORS were recently shipped to Kioto, 
Japan, for a printing and lithographic establishment in that city. 
If you are not already using the LUNDELL MOTOR, send 


for our handsome booklet No. 351. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
527-531 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








WORKS: BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO OFFICE Se 
527-531 WEST 34TH STREET 


FISHER BUILDING 532-534 WEST 35TH STREET 
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THE WHITLOCK 


NEW CRANK MOVEMENT 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 








poooooooooooooooonn| EMBODYING THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE FEATURES: 


Four Rollers. 
Front Fly Delivery. 


VAAAAAAION 
V0niee ava’s 


pres 






















-- SIZES. 





Swiftest, Smoothest Running and Most Durable Bed Motion. 




















Ooooooo00000000000000 




















Inches. | Coverea. | Sheet Extreme Rigidity of Impression. Absolute Register. Perfect 
45 x 621 40x58 42 x 60| Distribution. Driven Angle Rollers. Trued Box Type Bed. 
43 x 56 | 38x 52/4054) Continuous Cylinder Surface. Tipping Fountain. Adjustable 
39 x 52 | 34x 48| 36x 50) 7 

35x47 | 30x43 | 32x45 Quadruple Air Springs. Smooth Sweep of Fly. Four Full- 
29 x42 | 24x 38/ 26x40 length Tracks. Trip Motion. Back-up Motion. Hinged 


Roller Frame, with Roller Offset Device.:::::::::::: 









THE WHITLOCK P 


NEW YORK, 132 Times BUILDING. 





..» MANUFACTURED BY... 





BOSTON, 10 Mason BuILpDING. 
WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: 


J.H.SCHROETER & BRO., 39 W. Mitchell St., ATLANTA, Ga. 





RINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


Sane OFfF.CL. : 


T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farrington St., LonDon, ENG. 





CHICAGO, 706 FISHER BUILDING. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
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VERYTHING FOR 
STEREOTYPING 



































Wesel Steam-Drying Table with Gas-Heated Generators 


(As installed in office of the Brooklyn Eagle.) 


These Tables will dry a matrix quicker and give better results than any other style 
of table. They are strictly first-class. In use by the Sux, Herald, Evening Post, German 
Flerold and Brooklyn Eagle, New York; Press, Philadelphia; 77zbune, Minneapolis; Press, 
Indianapolis ; Dazly Mazl, London, England; Advertiser, Dundee, Scotland ; Galvanoplastik, 
Berlin, Germany, and in other establishments. Our regular Steam Tables are unexcelled. 


Automatic Casting Boxes, Furnaces, Saw Tables, Trimmers, 
all of “ Wesel Quality.” 


WESSEL LEADS 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82 Fulton St., New York. 


AGENTS { LONDON — PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 15 Tudor St., E. C. 
BERLIN — FISCHER & KRECKE, 16 Friedrich Strasse. 


All Machinery for Electrotypers and Photo-Engravers 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
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SHERIDAN'S PERFECTION 























HIS is the highest type of paper cutter built in 30 and 32 inch sizes, and the 
only machine of this size where the knife is drawn down at both ends, 
insuring an absolute evenness of cut. It has the smooth rotary motion of 

the high-priced machine, is fitted with steel gibs in the side frames, combination 
finger and flat clamp, and triple back gauge for bookwork. It is RAPID, 
POWERFUL and ACCURATE. The back gauge is regulated by a rapid dial 
wheel, one revolution of which carries it the whole length of the bed and the index 
shows instantly exact position of the back gauge at all times. The material and 
workmanship in these machines are the best, and they are as fully guaranteed as 


our more expensive cutters. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO— LONDON 
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vb aFOMOS ce 
Thef)ay Ql Feeders BOOK FOLDER & & 





JOBBING MARGINAL 


| With AUTOMATIC FEEDER Attached. 




















CHICAGO, 315 DEARBORN STREET. 
NEW YORK, 127 DUANE STREET. 
LONDON, 46 FARRINGDON STREET. 


DEXTER FOLDER GO., Pearl River, N. Y. 








TWO REVOLUTION. 


alii Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
d table distribution, air springs, rear ‘delivery, side steam and 

overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack andcam and 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281— 43x56 T'wo-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

282 — 34x50 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 2 
rollers, front delivery, sidesteam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

284 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 4 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

298— 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
—— wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 

xtures 

386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution. air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

409 — 45x60 Two-Revolution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. - 


BUILT 
THREE REVOLUTION. 


203 — 40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- 
tures. (Press suitable for newspaper work.) 

265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 








IRONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY yarenousé: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


Feb. 1, 1900. 


341 — 37x52 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, table distribution, front chain 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


226 — 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 
259 — 21x27 Potter Drum, wire springs. tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 
223— 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers. wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 
214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 
270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 
276— 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
arty? side steam and overhead fixtures. 
279 — 37%x52 H e Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
ialivery. « wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
288— 17x22 Potter Drum, wire springs, rack and screw distribution, tape- 
less delivery, 2 rollers, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 


BUILT. 

289 — ay Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 

elive 

364 — 25x35 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder,’2 rollers, air springs, rack 
and cam distribution, tapeless delivery,’ side steam and overhead 
fixtures. REBUILT. 

382 — 33x46 Babcock Country Drum, 2 rollers, rack and screw distribution, 
tape delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


OSCILLATORS. 


349 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery 
side steam and overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 


wareroom. 


Telephone, Main 224. 





Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. My storeroom is ample for the 
display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, "Manager. 
54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. BRONSON 
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© m Established 1830 a 


PRECISION is quite 


unknown to knife-makers 
who use this: 








LORING COES 


But we think 


we get closer 
with this: 














“MICRO-GROUND.” 


And our trade says « Pertection and " Micro-ground r 


are synonyms. 


LET US SEND YOU REASONS. 


A Souvenir LORING COES & CO. Inc. 


Orr ceaeinieliae WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 








Stamping, Einbossing and y Pine nce” 


e 
iit in FOR THE TRADE ONLY | have presses built for 
the work. 











We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped Book Edge Gilding 
in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. ° 
g y . . Book Edge Marbling 
EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS Leaf Stamping 





WALCUTT BROTHERS, 139-143 CENTRE ST. NEW YORK CITY. 
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AGAWAM PAPER Co., 

ALBION PAPER Co., 

BEEBE & HOLBROOK Co., 
CHESTER PAPER Co., - 
CONNECTICUT RIVER PAPER Co., 


Eaton, May & RoBBINS PAPER Co., 
ESLEECK PAPER Co., - 
G. K. BArrp PAPER Co., 


GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER Co., - 
HARDING PAPER Co., - - - 
HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - - és 


HuRLBUT STATIONERY Co., 

LINDEN PAPER Co., - ~ - . - 
MASSASOIT PAPER-MANUFACTURING Co., 
NonotTuckK PAPER Co., - - 
NORMAN PAPER Co.,  - 

OAKLAND PAPER Co., 

PARSONS PAPER Co., No. 1, 

PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MFG. fe. 
RIVERSIDE PAPER Co., - - 


Suatrouck & Bascock Co., 
SPRINGDALE PAPER Co., 

Syms & DupDLEY PAPER Co., 
WAUREGAN PAPER Co., - - 
WINDSOR PAPER COo., -— - - 


CROCKER MANUFACTURING Co., - - 


GEORGE C. GILL PAPER Co., - 


HvURLBUT PAPER aiemaniunane Co., 
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COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING 
DIVISIONS 


+. * 6 bo 


Mittineague, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Huntington, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Franklin, Ohio. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
South Lee, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Manchester, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Unionville, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
De Pere, Wis. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Watervliet, Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 





+ 








American Qriting Paper Co. 2% 


Manufacturers of 


LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
xo ENGINE-SIZED 


(riting Papers 


Y 


For regular lines correspond direct with the 
different Divisions. 


For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
ness, correspond with the General Manager. 


The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 





field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 
















Ghas.A.Breck, CNM Eas 
Ben). DW. "Wilson Ir 
a. 


Wesigners, — 


; C 
YP Engravers; 


/ #falftone& * 


Jllustrators. 


Se 
% 


+ 
in 


Cine €ngravings 
for all Artistic& 
Mercantile ¢ % 
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NOTICE 


urer, Mr. JoHN RYCHEN, we beg to say that the policy of the 
Queen City Printing Ink Company will be continued as it was dur- 
ing Mr. Rychen’s lifetime. We will continue to supply honest goods at 
honest prices, and endeavor in the future, as in the past, to please our 


: announcing to the trade the death of our President and Treas- 


customers and hold their trade. The present officers of the Company 
continue as before, and the workings of the plant remain unchanged. 
We solicit your patronage when in need of printing inks, varnishes or 
anything in our line. Respectfully, 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO., 


CHICAGO: CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
345 Dearborn Street. 











ms 


PRINTING The When in Want 


OF BOOKBINDERS’ 


re MACHINERY 
ee zg of this issue of Call on Us. 


= =c097,2 
/ ne WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST 


I nlanad ACME CUTTERS 
Printer BROWN FOLDERS 





MONITOR STITCHERS 
JACQUES SHEARS 
ELLIS BACKERS 


Blue C Or dova nN AUTOMATIC. FEEDERS 


ae! & CIALISTS} AT 7 is our 


We carry this line in six new and AND A FULL LINE 





attractive shades. Send for samples —___—_ 
: Weld & Sturtevant 
THE PAPER MILLS’ COMP’Y 
Wholesale Dealers ... Selling Agents ... Paper Specialists 199 So. Canal St. 12 Reade St., cor. Elm 
215-221 WasasH AVENUE, CuIcaco, ILL. ee oe 
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WHY NOQO’'[ EXAMINE THE 
HUBER PRESS 


BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER? 
OUR CUSTOMERS ENDORSE THE HUBER 
































Ban ALLENS '& BOUGHTON “Nesey 


al * 2) : 





BECAUSE it ts the best built Printing Press made. 
BECAUSE it ts so simple in construction, wt requires less care. 


BECAUSE it ts the eastest to make veady, the quickest to start, 
and gives the greatest product. 


BECAUSE the old series have a market value when exchanged 


for modern machines. 


BECAUSE the [Huber is the best. Iry it. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 
Western Office, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago —Tel., 801 Harrison— H.W. Tuornton, Manager. 


Agents Pacific Coast—HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear Street, SAN Francisco, CAL. 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario— MILLER & RICHARD. 
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This month we tell about 


THE 


PLATEN 


It is stronger than the platen of 
any other Gordon, having more 
metal in its construction, and be- 


ing very heavily ribbed. 


COMPARISONS 
INVITED. 


The Construction is 
Convex.... 


Thickest in the center, 
at the point of greatest 
strain, which construc- 
tion is found only on 


C. & P. Presses. 


The Tympan rests on a perfect sur- 
‘face. The Gripper Bars and Platen 
Ears are malleable iron, much tougher 


and more expensive than cast iron. 





ALL 
GORDONS 


are similar in ap- 
pearance, but as 
producers are as 
different as men. 


The pressman has often 
been heard to say: 


“T like the Chand- 

ler & Price the 
best of all the 
presses I have 
ever worked.”’ 


Why is this ? 
Sin ,ly because 
it has features of 
construction that 
hdve made it a 
favorite. 


We shall point them out 
one by one. This month 
we speak of THE PLATEN. 
Read carefully what we 
say. 

Te 


The Bad Press is 
expensive — the 
inferior does not 
suit. 


Purchase 


C. & P. GORDONS 


and you will have 
the 


Strongest, Fastest, 
Simplest and 
Most Durable 


of JOBBERS. 
Te 











FOR SALE 


BY ALL DEALERS. 








FOR SALE BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
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CHANDLER & 
PRICE 
GORDONS 
BACEL 

ALL 

OTHER 
GORDONS 

IN 
STRENGTH 
AND 
DURABILITY 








The 


Chandler & Price Co. 
Makers, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S. A. 
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Prejudiced Pressmen 


Is a term often applied to honest men by 
Printing Ink makers who have had an Ink 
“justly turned down” because it was not 
made right. We have no trouble with so- 
called Prejudiced Pressmen. % % 2% 2% J 
“ Our Inkmaker has been at it 22 Years,” 


Glidden & White Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PIONEER OF 


Gauge = 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 


All the Best. 
First and Latest. 


ATTACHMENTS 
for the Job Press. 








Ask your dealer for them 
or send to sani atest 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 











Inventor, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 





Fifteen Regular Lengths 
3 inches to 18 inches 


Something New... 
The MORTON LOCK-UP. 


The QUICKEST, SAFEST and MOST COMPLETE LOCK-UP 
made. All in One Piece. 








An Iron Side-Stick with broad bearings, true and square, 
attached to the best machine-finished Steel Quoins. 
RIGID, DIRECT, QUICK, SECURE. 


Place directly against type, putting furniture (if required) between 
chase and quoins. Give key a half-turn and the work is done. No skew 
or spring, no waste of time or patience, and NO QUOIN CAN DROP OUT 
through carelessness, if any one has sufficient bearing. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 
Send for Price List. 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





AMES WHITE & CO. 


PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE STREET 


ee, GOVEPR .. 








www! DOOK 
—~—} Papers 








AGENTS: 
New YorK—Weld & Sturtevant, 12 Reade Street. 


Lonpon—M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, 
Phoenix Place, Mt. Pleasant, W. C. 





NEW MODEL JOBBING FOLDER 








MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 


ERIE, PA. 

























THE 


\ THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an _ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 






\ 
i 









13 ~~ <a 
oe ed E> ~~, q: Rev. Robert Dick Estate 
am, 7) , 139 W. Tupper ST. 
os PSS) BUFFALO, N.Y. 








RABOL MEG. CO. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


15 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant—red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 

PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 
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“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 


The *t Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 


Hand and Power Cutters. 


Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. 





As a Side Line 


Allow us to interest you in 
taking orders for 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Cards and 
Embossed Stationery. 






We furnish the trade a five-quire box 
of Monogrammed paper of the latest size, 
finest quality, with envelopes to match, at 
$1.75 complete, prepazd to any city in the 
United States. Also put up in two-quire 
boxes at 75 cents. 

It must be seen to be appreciated. 
Circular and samples for the asking, or 
sample outfit for soliciting orders free 
with trial order. 





§ Engraved Invitations | At prices consistent with 
| Embossed Stationery ‘ superior workmanship. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 
--- CHICAGO. 


Headquarters for 


174-7176 State Street, 





The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter of Today 








mr 


ua 











THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF AND FOOT CLAMPING “‘ACME”’ CUTTER. 


HAS MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 


Including a perfect-acting 


> FRICTION CLUTCH, 
Al NEW STOP-MOTION, 


AUTOMATIC BRAKE. 


Our new machines can be 
run much faster, without 
noise or jar. The knife 
rises quick and is held by 
Automatic Brake, which 
prevents anyrunning down 
of knife. 


We guarantee accurate and safe 
cutting and great durability. 


He F 


> The Child Acme Cutter 
f and Press Co. 
* 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
New York Office, - 12 Reade Street, 
O. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 
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ECOND machines to previous users prove 
the BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS are 


y Profit Producers. 
































Oswego 
Machine 
Works 


OSWEGO, N.Y. 






















SELLING AGENTS: 


Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose St., New York. 
C. R. CARVER, 25 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. E. KENNEDY & Co., 414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 
MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 


405 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. 









AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 





















Chicago Store, . . . 319 Dearborn St. 
J. M. IVES, Manager. 


| When You See 
















Revenue 
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You will know that it stands for 
THE BEST GRADES of 


s Black» 


i Mr. LARGE OFFICE: sone wen 
Buy a 16 or 18 inch UTILITY Paper Cutter, trim your pint 
if small work on same, because it can be done cheaper and quicker paises O O re 
than on a large power cutter. ( 
Mr. SMALL OFFICE: a 
Because you don’t feel like paying the price for a large n Ge, 
d Paper Cutter, don’t be without any. You have lots of work for 


a 16 or 18 inch Paper Cutter, and they don’t cost you much. You 
save their cost in a short time. 


| THe UTINITY oaree Ser acerteanemcnen "| Columbia Printing Ink Company, ix. 
f] FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. C. J. DUNN, Manager. 


For Circular, address the Manufacturers, 
PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Telephone, 292 Flushing Ave., 
1135 Williamsburg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PRESS 


(1898 Model) 
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TRE WUBE Rel 
PAINTING 
PRESS €-@ 
TAUNTON 





An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 





- SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. —— 


HARRIS & JONES, 


50 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 102 WESTFIELD STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Represented by WILLIAM LIPFERT. 





Agents for France and Germany: 


Agents for the Pacific Coast: 
LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 


HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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Buy the Best. 








Account 
Book. 
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READ 
WHAT 


USERS 


SAY 
or it: 


It Will Save 
=n 


Time and Money. 





APA PALL 











SHOWS PROFIT OR LOSS READILY. 


Account Book for Job Printers, and my experience after tryin 


department. 


is the best ever coming under my observation.’”’— Gilbert A. 


Sewickley, Pa. 
we 


IT GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


year, and it gives perfect satisfaction. 


accurate record of the cost of every job, which we find of 
value in estimating on new work as well as in duplicating 
done by us in the past. 


ville, Ohio. 


wet 
A VERY COMPLETE BOOK IN EVERY WAY. 


Book can also be used to good advantage as a ledger. In 
it in this way of course a separate index has to be.kept. 


Ohio. 
wae 


THEY ARE PLEASED WITH IT. 


Daily Press, Newport News, Virginta. 
wae 
PLEASED WITH IT. 


Book.”— Advance Press, North Adams, Mass. 


“It is a pleasure to speak a word in favor of The Inland Printer 


for along period is entirely satisfactory, saving, as it does, much 
detail and time in keeping correct accounts with our job printing 
The fact is, that this form is one that would answer 
for an entire set of books for a small office, One great advantage 
is that if properly kept it shows on the completion of the job just 
what the profit or loss has been, a vital item to every printer in 
these days of close competition. In years of experience, your form | 


‘“ We have used The Inland Printer Account Book for over a 
Besides answering the 
purpose of an ordinary book, it keeps, in convenient form, an 


We cheerfully recommend it as being the 
best system we have ever seen for the purpose of keeping job 
accounts.”—G. W. Brush, Manager Job Department, Signal, Zanes- 


‘‘In a small office I find that The Inland Printer Ac 


It is a 


very complete book in every way.’’— Sprague & Kenaston, Elyria, 


‘We are using The Inland Printer Account Book and beg to 
advise you that we are well pleased with it.”"— Proctor & Fry, 


‘““We are much pleased with The Inland Printer Account 


g one 
bus 


Hays, | 


the 


great 
work 


and we see no reason for making any change, nor can we see just 
how the book can be bettered in any way. 
cise method of keeping the job work, and we expect to continue 
using the same.’”’— F. L. Cutting, Manager, The Reveille Echo Com- 
pany, East Palestine, Ohio. 


count 
using 


factory 


completely ‘filled the bill.’ 
because, as an ardent admirer of The Inland Printer, I believe 
that it ‘can do no wrong’; but, aside from offices devoted to 
specialties, I believe the Inland Printer book to be the best.”— 
Ellis Woodworth, President, Farmers’ Institute Bulletin Publishing 
Company, Fayetteville, New York. 


years in our printing establishment — in fact, during the entire time 


It has filled its office most admirably for a complete record of 
every job and the ready reference to same at any time. It is, 
in our opinion, the finest thing we have ever seen, and should 
certainly use it again should we reémbark in the same business.’”’— 
O. C. Dorney, Allentown, Pa. 


past five years, and consider it a great aid in keeping track of job 
work and its cost of production, as well as in the bookkeeping of 
the office.’”’— John P. Lambert, Bay City, Mich. 


—The Miami Union Publication Company, Troy, Ohio. 


IT COMPLETELY FILLS THE BILL. 


“The Inland Printer Account Book has proven entirely satis- 
During an experience of some fifteen years in the printing 
iness I have never used a book for recording jobs which has so 
It may be that I am prejudiced, 


wae 
THE FINEST THING THEY EVER SAW. 


““We have used The Inland Printer Account Book for several 


writer was engaged in this business — with great satisfaction. 


CAN NOT BE BETTERED IN ANY WAY. 


“This is the third Inland Printer Account book we have had 


It is a very neat, con- 


wet 
A GREAT AID IN KEEPING TRACK OF WORK. 


“I have been using The Inland Printer Account Book for the 


we 
IT 1S INVALUABLE. 


“We have found The Inland Printer Account Book invaluable.” 





PAPA PBB B BPP PP PP PL ALP 
NET PRICES. 


400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, - - $5.00 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs,-- 3.50 











Order The Inland Printer Account Book 
from any Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply 
House in the United States or Canada. 











SAMPLE 
SHEETS 
SENT ON 
REQUEST. 














OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


The Inland Printer Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
212 and 214 Monroe Street, 


Yew YORK OFFICE. 
150 Nassau STREFT. 
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Chicago. 
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GLIDDEN’S PRINTING INKS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The name 


GLIDDER 


has stood the 


Our 
Inkmaker 


has been at it 
c Mercantile Starm 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


A FULL AND CONCISE EXPLANATION OF ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADE, FOR THE USE OF THE PRINTER AND HIS PATRONS. 


TABLE OF GONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: ‘The Use and Non-use of Figures, 
Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations—Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— 
Proofreader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of 
Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type Standard—Number of 
Words in a Square Inch—Relative Sizes ae Type— Explanation of the 
Point System—Weight of Leads Required for any Work— Number of 
Leads to the Pound— To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated 
Paper from Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the 
Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values 


of Bindings— Directions for Securing 

Copyright—Correct Sizes of Flat Writ- pe@SSeeeeeeeeeeccee 
CONVENIENT VEST POCKET SIZE. 

NEATLY BOUND IN LEATHER. 


ROUND CORNERS. 86 PAGES. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


ing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— a 
Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard 4 
Sizes of Newspapers—Leads for News- : 


papers — Newspaper Measurement— 
Imposition of Forms. 


HALF TONE 
ZINC ETCHING 
# WOOD ENGRAVING i 
“4 COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHING 


CLEC TSC E Ne f 


Rae ALES 


LL ouf-of-fown orders 


receive 


our special attention and 
prompt delivery guaranteed 





HALF TONES 
lay Aa VAN 8 
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Invest One Dollar in a 
copy of ‘‘ Hints on Im- 
osition,’? a handbook 
or printers by T. B. 
Williams. The ratio of 
returns in information 


How to 
Invest. 1,000 to 1. 


This book is devoted to a detailed description 
of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
share equal criticism, the construction and 
advantages of each being carefully explained. 
~ very helpful feature of the book is the show- 

of the imposed form and the folded sheet 
a e by side. 

Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘making 
of margins”’ in the form, imposition and locking 
up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- 
tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 
make the book exceedingly valuable to the 
workman. The book contains over one hundred 
illustrations. 

Price, leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid:on receipt 
of price. 


The Inland Printer Company, 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Che Color Printer i= 


On the Mysteries of the 


By J. F, EARHART. Art of Printing in Color. 








NO 


PRINTER'S co —~ | A f Sa Te beautiful book is 84 
LIBRARY pee (4 PW, a by 10% inches, contains 


COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


137 pages of type matter and 90 
color plates in two to twenty col- 
ors each; is handsomely bound 
in cloth and stamped in gold 
and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work re- 
quired 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The 
book contains 166 colors, hues, 
tints and shades, produced by 
mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below 
each. 

To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and 
pressman should have one of 
these books. As no reprint of 
the work will ever be made, the 
early placing of orders is recom- 
mended. We have purchased 
the entire edition, and are de- 
sirous of disposing of it at the 


A Veritable ( earliest possible moment. 
Work of Art. 








Q 


~ Ss , Ss, , { HR 
The Standard -—- : § y / 
Work on £ ‘ A F \' -" ¢ ‘de de , 


Color Printing ae 
in America. 





SENT BY EXPRESS, PREPAID 























Address all orders to 


The above work can be obtained 


of RairHBy, LAWRENCE & Co., Ltd., The Inland Printer Co. 


either at 1 Imperial Buildings, Lud- 
gate Circus, E.C., London, England, 


ee 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
cester, England. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
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The People’s Bible History 














THE GREATEST 
BIBLE HISTORY 
CFP TRIPE AGs Bice... 

















Covering that period of time ranging from 
THE CREATION TO THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY 
THE ROMANS AND THE TRIUMPH 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


° 


INTRODUCTION BY 


Rt. Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE. 


o 


PUBLISHED IN THREE STYLES. ILLUS- 
TRATED PAMPHLET, GIVING FULL IN- 
FORMATION AND PRICES, MAILED FREE 
ON REQUEST. 









> 





RI. HUN, WILLLAM EWART GLADSTONE, 



























NOTHING IN PRINT WHICH FILLS ITS PLACE COULD DISPENSE WITH OTHER HISTORIES 


I am glad to record my opinion that there is nothing in 4g, May much success crown your high purpose to popularize 
print which even begins to fill the place your book fills, For The People’s Bible History. If all knew of this book they 
the average reader it is better than a great library, for it is might well dispense with much previously written and still 
selective. ‘The facts which have been collected by experts in become fully acquainted with God’s Holy Word. In every 
their respective fields are set down here in proper order, in home in the land where the Holy Bible is, there should be The 
good type and in a handy volume, which can be at the elbow People’s Bible History as a companion book for the knowledge 
all the time. This work is loyal to the Bible, It is reverent and information it imparts as to that grand, good book—the 































and constructive. But it does not make a fetich of the Book. “Book of Books’’—the Holy Bible——JoHN LINDSAY WITHRow, 
What could be finer than these words from Dean Farrar in Pastor Park Street Congregational Church, Boston, Mass. 

his fine study, — the bse yg to the Dawn of Human 

History: ‘‘ We no longer need to stare at Scripture as at some 7 

sphinx which devours those who can not cond her riddle, but IN CONSTANT USE IN HIS HOM 

we gaze at her as at some human face divine—human, indeed, The copy of The People’s Bible History which I procured 
and speaking with human lips, and marked with human from you about two years ago has been in constant use in 
limitations, but illuminated from within by an eternal knowl- our home. Next to the Bible, I prize it as much or more than 
edge, sympathy and compassion.” I have been for several years any other one book in our library, measured by the wealth of 
upon the book review staff of one of your Chicago papers, and knowledge it contains and the possible value to a mind inter- 
have had considerable experience in examining all kinds of ested in Bible study. It is so comprehensively arranged and 
books. It is a pleasure to say that such a work as yours the story is so beautifully told, that the interest is unflagging 
would be instantly put aside by the trained reviewer as one of from cover to cover. It should be alike valuable to the teacher, 
the “red letter’? books of the year. I can only wish that both the Bible student and the general reader. Mrs. Goddard and 
for its literary merits and for its relation to the Book of Books I make constant drafts on its contents for help in our studies 
it may have a large sale.-—WILLIAM E. MCLENNAN, fastor and teaching, and in our efforts to gain understanding of the 
Trinity M. E. Church, Chicago. truth.—L. A. GODDARD, Cashier Fort Dearborn National Bank, 





Chicago. 





For SALE By ALL BOOKDEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY CoO. 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, MANAGER. 
Room 602, 150 Nassau St., NEw Yorxk. 








212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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1 to 99,999 


NO 12345 


(Facsimile Impression) 
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Steel Figures. Built to Wear. 


Entirely Automatic. 


Designed to lock in the form —like a cut— and used with 
or without type on any printing press. 


New Model No. 29—for Cash Sale Books—! to 50 or 1 to 100 
and repeat, is the most perfect device for this work. 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, 
New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Lonpon, ENG.—15 Tudor St., E. C. 


Fully Guaranteed. 





NEW MODEL No. 27 THE BEST 
Type-High 60 MACHINE AT WHAT USERS SAY 
nies ANY PRICE. — : 
Numbering Machine * ne on _ * pad machine * * 
EED-PARSONS PAibang,’ N.Y. 


* Are giving entire satisfaction. 
JOHN S. BRIDGES & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Think your Model No. 27 all right * * 
good as others which cost much more * * 
HANN & ADAIR, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


* Give entire satisfaction * * work per- 
fectly * * so easy to clean * * 
SHOLTY & Dopp, 
Springfield, Ill. 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & Co. / 


LEATHER FOR BOOKBINDERS. 


15 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA...... 
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ALL BINDERS’ REQUISITES. 


CheLedger Brand American Russia 


UNRIVALED TANNAGE AND FINISH. 
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Don’t pay too much for 
Your Engraving 


But Pay Enough to get it GOOD. 


We will Engrave and Print anything 
but greenbacks. 


Our Specialties.... 
Cards, 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements, 
College Invitations and Class-Day Programs, 
Fine Monogram Paper. 


Samples and Prices cheerfully furnished. 


DITTMAR ENGRAVING CO. 
814 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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i | Three-color Process y 
i and Proving Inks a ¥ 
« | specialty. 4 
MANUFACTURERS OF > 
N | IMPORTERS OF y 
{PRINTING INKS | 2 2ii§ 
i ANDLITHOGRAPHIC ¥y 
i OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. SUPPLIES. K 
4 MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
r} CHAS. HELLM UTH Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. N 
LY CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY; WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. y 
A VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAN 


This Beats Wind, Steam or Horse Power. 
we orren Te" Webster Gas Engine, 


2% actual horse-power, 
for $150, less 10 per cent 





fon the interchangeable 
Built of the best 
ial. Made in lots of 
100, therefore we can make 
the price. Boxed for ship- 
ment, weight 800 pounds. 
Made for gas or gasoline. 
Write for Special Catalog. 
WEBSTER MFG. Co. 
1073 W. 16TH ST. CHICAGO. 
Eastern Branch, 38x Dey St., New 
York City. Southern Agts., Boland 
& Geschwind Co.,Ltd., S. Peter and 
Lafayette Sts., New Orleans, La. 





WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. GEO.T. SCHUSTER, Vice-Pres. 


F. J. WELCH, Secretary and Treasurer. 


@ytiicaco ELECTROTYPE 
@® & STEREOTYPE CO. 


Ralf-Tone, Designing, 
Zine Etching, ete. 


ILLUSTRATING Fine Book and Catalogue 
Work a specialty. 
149-155 Plymouth Place, 


Telephone, CHICAGO. 


Harrison 612. 


National Electrotype 
Company, 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


anv COMPOSITION 


CHE DEI CI CI CD 
Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE ro) 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


ILI IE IES 
21-23 South Third Street 





The Oldest Engraving House 
In America 


ETerey¢ | 


THE BECK TO COMPANY 


‘147-149-151 NTH 10TH ST, PHILA-PA- 
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ST. LOUIS... MISSOURI 
BEST 
and 


PriMtcrss = 
Rollers... = 


aso Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRIPPERS —‘‘Move them ? Never! We use The 
Challenge Grippers, and find they give great satis- 
faction.’’ : 

LOOK for those old, battered, roller- cutting, 
unwashable bearers? ‘‘Oh,no! Weuse The Chal- 
lenge (removable) Bearers — made of steel, easy to 
clean, and perfect in every particular— we get full 
size of press, too!”’ 

THE CHALLENGE PUNCH—“‘ Well, just ‘lend me your ear,’ and while ‘taking 
the impression’ on your brain, I’ll show you how it punches.”’ 

THE CHALLENGE SHIELD—A cover for set-screws on revolving shafts 
might, could, should and would have been a life-saver for many years—but it did 
not exist. Does now, and accidents are not necessary. Send for circular, etc. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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LADE, Hipp & MELOY 


139 Lake Street, 
Chicago, 








Agents for.... 


KERATOL 


The best imitation of leather made. 
Send for samples and prices. 








Established 
1833. 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Bookbinders’ and 
Pocketbook Makers’ 
Supplies... 

“— 6 KERATOL ” — of 


Size for Embossing “ KERATOL.” 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 


71-73 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


PAPER FACTORY: Staten Island. Ma 
LEATHER FACTORY: Newark, N. J. 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 

Makers’ Mtaterials. 

Marble, Surface Coated and 

Embossed Papers. 
“‘Keratol,”’ best imitation of Leather. 





Dealers in 


Imported and American Marble Papers. 
75 and 77 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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; she Manufacturers of Book Cloth and § 
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2 HOLLISTON Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies, 3 
$ LINEN-FINISH 2 
§ BOOK CLOTHS and 
} BUCKRAMS, also Factory not Brootiye, 24 DUANE STREET, 
KERATOL ) 


NEW YORK. 


Cable Address, 
Imitation Leather. . Obannonco, New York. 








CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS 


ECLIPSE. 


ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 
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& Co. e°e Machinists. | OUR aiid. 


‘ , | COMMONWEALTH BOND 
Printers’ and Bookbinders | FALCON BOND 
Machinery a Specialty. | SPANISH BOND 
196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 


Plymouth Paper Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Samples on application. 














ON Show; = 
Wy Showing one cord 
I Belayed"to cle 
ENGUOGh og ccsatt 






We give below an actual conversation between 
a Chicago Attorney and our solicitor, Mr. E. 
Carter: 

ATTORNEY: Are you selling that old Binder 
yet? Why don’t you improve it? 

CARTER: Well, now, that would be a good scheme. Most people buy it 
now, and if it were improved everybody would buy it. 


IT 1S NOW GREATLY IMPROVED AND WE CLAIM IT TO 
BE THE BEST ALL-ROUND BINDER EVER MADE 


THE BARRETT BINDERY CoO., 
148-154 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





Premo Cameras 


gf N 










Combine compactness with rigidity, 





and are made of best materials in every 
part. The Lens and Shutter are specially 









designed. They can be secured on no 





other camera. 





Price $8 and Upwards. 





Send for Catalogue giving full description. 


Rochester Optical Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FL saves make ready | 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 


ARTHUR S.ALLEN PRESIDENT. THE TYMPALYN GOiurtpD. 
FORREST E.LOVEJOY, BuSINESS MANAGER 28 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





A SMALL ROUTER 


At a low price—such as our No. 3, 
for instance —is a very desirable tool in 
a small newspaper office or job printing 
establishment. It saves a great deal 
of time and is a great convenience in 
many ways. 

We can furnish a Type-High Bed 
Plate for the No. 3 Router, for bring- 
ing blocks to “type-high.” 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S. A. London Agent — P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, E.C. 








‘° 
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a-= Buffalo Printing Inks AAS 


“THE KIND THAT ALWAYS WORK.” 


The Brace Street Factory, in Buffalo, is working to its full capacity, and 
orders are being taken care of promptly. Now that fall is here and catalogues, 
booklets and printed matter of every sort are in big demand, it is time to 
stock up in the line of Inks. Remember, we have them in every color and 
shade imaginable, and can match any ink in the market if what you want is 
not in our sample book. Prices are right, too. Write us. 


‘‘BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK.” 


aa Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Buffalo, N. Y 


GS 
Tre BLACK & CLAwson Co. | WHITMORE MFG. CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 
Builders of Improved 


sy Paver and Pap Ti Surface Coated Papers | 
Machinery... Card Board 










A eye 
PIN 


‘° 

















Saturating and Dryiog 
INK MILLS....... |] machinery, . 
PERFORATORS || Plating Machines, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
. ie ———— Special Machinery, etc. LITHOGRAPHING 
— Write us for prices and further particulars. AND THREE-COLOR WORK. 


Improved Ink Mill. 





SEND FOR 192 pages; 1,628 cuts. 25 cents, post- 


paid; we refund the 25 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER INLAND PRINTER 


COMPANY 


CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK | exe zzz: 2x20 


















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than twe lines, $2 per additional line. 
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ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


Designs and places advertising. Book for 
stamp. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American ; Concern, James- 


town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc.,to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels 
and bevels. 29 Beekman st., New York. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 52-58 Duane street. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SHEARS. 


Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Eastern Brass-Type Foundry, 18-20 Rose st., 
New York City. 

Missourl Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 

Leaf Printers’, embossers’, lithographers’, pa- 
per rulers’, marblers’, card bevelers’ and 
bookbinders’ materials. Herm. Behlen & 
Bro., 5 N. William st., New York. 

CARBON BLACK. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 
Elf, Sunset, Banner, 


Eclipse, 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 














CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card & Paper Co. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Pilate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, New York. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 


Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed andembossed. Estab- 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert Sneider Co., established 1866, 145 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters, 171 Wallabout st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Snelder Co.. 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 20-22 Broad street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bright’s “Old Rellable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

— Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 

Fourth sts. ol 1d Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 

Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Flower, —™ 216-218 William street, New 
York Cit 

Habbin in & Engraving Co., The, 
Detroit, Mich. Process work of all kinds. 

Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, ; 

Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 

cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 

Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shnledewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Robert Sneider Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no other. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMBOSSING 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 


steel and wood engravin: 


Half-Tone, line, 
112-114 N. Ninth 


. S. Quirk Engraving Co., 
street, Philadelphia. 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Stationers’ Engraving Co., The, 507-509 West 
Broadway, New York. Engraving and 
stamping, wedding invitations, visiting and 
business cards, crests, coats of arms and 
ee High-class work to the trade 
only. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 


Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st. , Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ ‘tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Document Envelopes. The Cincinnati Paper 
Novelty Co., 247 Walnut st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers all sizes envelopes ; daily ca- 
pacity, two millions. 


ENVELOPES — CATALOGUE. 


Hoyler, R. B., & Co., 400 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Catalogue envelopes a specialty — all sizes. 


ETCHING ZINC, 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Polished plates a spe- 
cialty. 

Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st., and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 

Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 

Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 


ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 149 Congress st. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ‘Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand ave- 

nue and Rockwell street. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Special- 
ties: Ink for copper and steel plate printers; 
stamping, etching and proof ink. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb, (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
— City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


one. J.H. & G. B., 106 Centre street, New 
York. Three-color printing inks, dry colors 
and bronze powders. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, & 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 

Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J 

Force, Wm. A., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Paragon, Conqueror, Monarch, Ex- 
celsior, and Force typographical numbering 
machine makers. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

Wetter, soeaeh, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; 
send postal for printed matter. 


Agents 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
Knowlton & Beach, 29-35 Elizabeth street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


PAPER— BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd 
covers our specialty. Ilinols Paper Co., 
Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


| 





PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 

Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


See list of 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
ilinols Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Beecher, Peck & Lewls, 137 Jefferson avenue 
Detroit, Mich. Paper for printers’ use. 

Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: Typewriter papers. 

Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 

Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 

Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph 
book and colored papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 
MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Buck, T. S., 227 Canal street, New York. Rub- 
ber type. Beware of imitations and substi- 
tutes. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 203 Randolph st., Chicago. List 
of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Brown-Blerce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

Central Electrotype and Engraving Co., 263- 
271 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

General Engraving Co., Pitt bldg., 227 St. Clair 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. Photo and wood engr’s. 

Ulinols Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 


High- 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 

Welsbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer building. 

Willlamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 
Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 


Manufacturers of plates tor all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street. Chicago. Manufacturers Reliance 
Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


King, A. R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
York. ‘“ King’’ embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 

0., 5 Madison avenue, New York; Dear- 

born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


See list of 


PRESSES — HAND. 
Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 





PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 

American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 

_, Greatest output in the world of printing 

:<) material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
¢ galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing 
sticks, wire stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 

Schultz, F., 66-68 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Man- 
ufacturer printers’ book and news chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 

Powell, F. M., Co., 327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule 
a specialty. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shnledewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 
Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Chicago Roller Co., 84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 

Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., New York city, 
Also pressroom paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 

— Lowe & Co., 158 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 

N. Y. Steam paste and tablet cement. 


PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 


Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 
PRINTING INKS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and bronze powders. 


Printing inks 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl si., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 
—— E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
ass. 





SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
st., Chicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 

Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TABLETS AND PADS. 


American Pad & Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 320 Broadway, Room 609. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
ciscc. SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry; 
London, England. M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 

hicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland ave., Chi- 
cago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. ¥. Type copper facing electro vs. stereo. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPE MATPICES. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broad- 
way, New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


See list of 


WRITING PAPERS — FOLDED. 
MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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